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FOREWORD ' 1 

r ' J • / "~ ' 

The National Day Care Home Study, sponsored by - , 
4 - ' - N v 

th^, Department of Health and .Human Services,. Administration^: 

Chi4dren, Youth, and Fancies',' .was a four-year study of family^ 

vday care^esigned to further the understanding of such care, Its' * 
» * * *<• • . \ 

structure and ^lace in the community, , and its costs. / 
■ ' " *t 

Family day care-r-child ca%e provided in a home 

other, than the child* s ownVcon6titutes th^largest system of 
out-of -home' care in the United States, pf the-7.5 milliOJ^U.S. 
families wt#regularly" use^some form of care for their children 
for" 10 hours a week or more, 45%'place their children in family 
day care homes. "Family day care* encompasses a myriad of unique 
arrangements^between families and caregivers, ranging from infor- 
mal agreements "between relatives and. friends to highly structured 
"formal operaJLions. "Family day care homes operate autonomously 
and within family day care systems or networks of homes ,p which 
may in turn be part -of larger community agencies. 

Despite the widespread use of family day care, 
little has been known about the range of typical family dafy care 
environments, .the differences and similarities between reg^ated 
and unregulated homes, cultural patterns in caring for children, 
or dynamics of the family day care market. Similarly, little ^ 
has been known about how best to support .families and-" caregivers 
Un providingyhigh-quality care "in home settings. As mothers of 
young children increasingly enter— the labor force and more chil- 
dren need substitute care at younger ages than ever before, a 

* 

* • . - ■ 
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critical need exists for high-quality care that meets the diverse 
needs in this* c6untry at a cost that parents and ta^paye&s can 
A afford. This can be accomplished in part through development 
and implementation of sound standards for quality care, through 
training and technical assistance programs, through improvement 
of service delivery systems, and through strong suppor\of par- 
. ents in finding and maintaining child care that meets their par- 
ticular family needs.^ The National Day Care Home Studyvas 
initiated to provide a comprehensive base of information to 
further the development of these important are&s and bo promote 
increased effectiveness and efficiency in 'the delivery o^hqme- / 
based care. * ^ 

T.he National "Day Care taome Study represents the 
firstWtion^l study of family day care and the first attempt to 
^describe the ecology of family day care-as a complex social sys7 
tem. It .is the iMst major study to examines imultaneously aH 
£he princi^ai-^afi^^^day care participants — the caregiver*, the* 
children in cs^re*, their parents, and the community institutions 
that complete the day care milieu. 

All major forms of family day care are repre- 
sented in the~National Day Care Home Study, including. the first 

latge sample of informal, unregulated v f#mily^ay care homes ever 

« 

studied. This in itself constitutes an important breakjg^ough 
- in family day care research, because the. informal care arrange- 
ments that predominate in family day care are not easily identi- 
fied in scientific sampling procedures. In addition, the Nation- 
al 4 D»y Care Home Study is the only study of national scope to 



n 
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observe systematically the. care of children in home environments 
through the use of sophisticated and carefully tested instruments. 
Finally, the study focused on understanding the. cultural diver- 
sity in family day care~among three groups that together consti- 
tute the largest users of family day care: (non-Hispanic) Whites, 
«3» (non-Hispanic) Blacks, and Hispanics. 

The parent component of the National Day Care 
Home Study/which provides the basis for this report,^,? designtd 
to describe parents' needs, preferences, and satisfaction with 
their day care arrangements. We wanted to describe the consumers 
who use family day care, how they go about selecting care', and 
what parents -most' want for themselves and their children. 

Initiated in 1976, the National Day Care Home 
Study consisted of four research phases. Phase I was devoted to >v 
development of a research design capable of addressing major 
'family day care, research , and policy issues. Phase II was the 
field implementation of the study in Los Angeles, the first of • 
three 1 urban sites; it was a large-scale pilot test of all design 1 , 
elements and field procedures. During Phase III,, the study was 
extended to Philadelphia and San Antonio, the remaining research 

* 

sites 4 ' Data from all three communities were analyzed and 

i 

reported in.' Phase IV, the final stage of this study. 

Responsibility for management of the National 
Day Care Home Study rested with the Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families, Day Care^ervices Division, in Washington, 
D.C/" Four research organisations participated in the design and 
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implementation of this research. During Phase I, development 
of 'the research,, field management procedures, . and interview instru- 
ments were carried^ out by WeS tat, Inc., of Rockville, Maryland; 
Abt Associated, , loc., of Cambridge, Massachusetts;, and the Center 
% for Systems and Program' Development, Inc^ of Washington, D.C. 
Caregiver and qhild observation \sys terns were developed under a 
separate contract by SRI International of Menlo, Park, California^ 
Abt Associates, Inc., and the r Center for Systems and Program 
Development, Inc., continued in Phases II, ,111, and IV as Research 
Contractors, andJ^RI International remained the Observation 
Contractor—for the study. The organization of the National Day 
Care Home Study, arid contractor responsibilities are descfibed in 
Appendix k. . * „ 'ji 

* In addition to the research organizations that 
conducted the National Day Care >4tome Study, a consultant panel 

V 

was established during phase I to provide important formative 
advice, consignation, and'careful peer review throughout the 
study. The cohsultant panel, representing relevant research 
specialities/ participated in the development of research ques- 
tions and instrument defeign and provided thoughtful review of 
major study milestones., The panel included Black, White, and 
Hispanic consultants to ensure sensitivity to issues of concern 
for the populations most, frequently served by family day care. 
In addition, minority group members of the panel formed a Minor- 
ity Task Force to identify technical and policy issues of par- 
ticular significance- for minorities and to offer broad procedural 
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guidelines for addressing* these issues. (Appendix A. includes a, 
list of those who served' on the consultant panel and fche Minority 

Task Porce. ) ' 

The Administration for Children, Youth and 

Families is proud to present this final report of the National 
Da^ Care Home, Study, the Parent Study Component. The research 
was carefully conceived and executed and, we believe^ substan- 
tially expands the base of knowledge about family day care. We 
are hopeful that this information will also be useful to others 
in -the* day care field as' we strive together to promote the well 
being of our nation's children. " ^ 



•Patricia Divine Hawkins » ^ 
Project Director 
National Day Care Home Study 
Day Care Services Division 
Administration 'for Children, 

Youth and Families 
Department of Health and Hpman Services 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
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. Chapter 1.0 v 

» * 

INTRODUCTION: THE PARENT COMPONENT OF THE • * 

NATIONAL DAY .CARE HOME STUDY 

1.1, The Deftand for Day Care - 

\ M , . . ■ 
In San Francisco, a child care referral service 

turns away each month 250 callers seeking infartt care. . In 
Washington, D.C., a local family day care system serving infants 
and preschool children ^has a waiting list of 400 families for 
28 full-time infant care slots. In Wichita, Kansas, 19 slots 
in a new infant day care center we're filled within days, and 
40 families were on the waiting list. A recent newspaper 
article entitled "Job Trends Spur Need for Infant Day Care 
Ceriters" (Richards, 1979) reported these- examples of the dra- 
matic increase in the deman/3 for day care for young children— 
a demand which is expected to continue growing in ibis decade. 

The need for child care is associated with 'the 
increasing participation in the labor force of mothers pf young 
children. The percentage of children under six years of age who 
•have mother> working outside the home climbed from 28. S% in ^ 

1970 to 37\ 6% in 1977 (Richards, 1979). By the end of 1980 this 

— \ 

figure is expected *to reach 44.8%. Current economic pressures 
and the increase in the number of .'single parent households 
are major factors contributing to the number of working women. 
"The real median incdme of American families jumped 64% from 
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1950 to 1970, but has crawied up by less than 1%' a yefar in the 
past decade. Weekly real take-home pay has been -declining for 
two years" (Taber, 1980). Tije two-income .family has become a 
necessity in many parts of the country. For e#£raple, between 

1969 and 19"79, the percentage of White families with more than 
one ijicome earner climbed from 53.6%. to 55.4%.' Among Black 

* families, ^owever, ^here was a decrease of two-incorae families 
itom 57.2% to 42.6% during the same period) indicating perhaps 
the effects of the recession and an increase iTn single parent 
households/( Tirae , June 16, 1980). Census Bureau statistics r 
indicate that single pkrent households increased by 79% from 

1970 to 1979. This increase in one-parenfe faxtvilies, due in 

part* tp more divorce and separation in American society, is 

among the most dramatic social * developments of the. decade. 

* * * • 

The figures S how that^&taong White families with children, 15% 

are one-parent families. Among* Black families with children, 

the Census Bureau reported, 46%. are headed by women (Rich, 

1980). . ..' • ^ 

■ It~J.s clear, from, labor market trends showing 

'.increased participation of women in the workforce, that parents 

t / 

< will be subject to enormous pressures to plice tt^ir children 
in suitable child care arrangements. * And what day care options 

# r 

at\e available to sa'tisfy.the demand? 

W • . 

Family day care — child care provided in a home 

* • 

^tether than the child*s own home-- constitutes * the largest natural 
system of out-of-home care in the United States, both in terras - 
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of the nqmber of families served and the number of children in 
care. Ttiis form of ^care represents the choice of 45% of the 7.5 
million families who regularly use some form of care for *their 
children ten hours a week or v more*. An estimated 1.3 million 

family day care homes serve approximately >2. 4 million children / 

"• r 
full-time, that is, more than 30 hours per week. An estimated- 

* . / 

2.8 million children are served 10-29, hours per week, and 16.7 * 



mi. 



illion receive occasional care — less than ten hours per week. 



More than half the children in care are. under six yearns of age; 
the greatest proportion of these' are under three* Thirty 
percent are aged three, to five. Family day care also represents 
the most prevalent mode/of after-school care for the five million 
school children between six and 13 years .of age whose ^parents * 
work (Vol; II, 'Unco, Inc., 1975). - _ 

• Center-based^care — that is, full-time care in a- 
facility serving 13 or more children under tjie age of 13— repre- 
sents an option for comparatively few families seeking chiM care 
today. There are approximately 18, 300 .licensed daty ^are centers 
in the 50 states and the District of Columbia serving about > 
9.00, 000 children, most on a full-time basis- (Coelen, Glanbz, 
and Calory, 1978)-. Day care centers serve only about 10% of 
all children in care, and are fofe v the most, part limited to the 
preschool population, aged* three to five years. 

In-home cafce is care provided in the child's own 
hoitfe by a nonrrelative' or by a relative who is not a member of 
the child's own household. Recent figures indicate tfcat approxi- 
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roately 619,. 000 children receive ca^e by*a non-relative in theis 

J • ' 

own homes for 30 Hours a week or- more. In-home care is fre- 
quently* a preference of parents of school-aged childrenor of 

*" 

those with infants and toddlers. . More than'half the children 

* I < 
served in their own homes are of .school age; abfout one-fifth 

* 

are i preschoolers; and the remainder are infants and toddlers 
(Vol. II, Unco, Inc., 1975). . - ' 

Family day care has in the past represented, and 
will continue to represent, a substantial segment of the day 
care market. For cduntless families, for reasons o£ availabil-\ 
ity, cost, and preference, family ,day care will be the mosjt' 
practical and feasible option. The newspaper article cited , 
previously was disturbing because, while it mentioned family 
day. care, as the preference of parents of children under two 
years of age, it clearly implied that this 'form of care is 
most frequently ctistodial in nature^ In contrast, Arthur ^ 
Emlen noted (Emlen, Donaghue, and LaForge, 1971) that too few 
see family day care as a creative social achievement — an 
adaptation of family lif$ that meets important* needs of care- 
givers, the users of care, and the children in care. ' Given 
i the ever-increasing demand for child care and the importance 

off early childhood experience, parents deserve' to be informed 
*' * m 

, abdut the strengths. as well as the limitations of family day 

* * "° 

¥ care. • — 

• r ' • -k . " 

1.2 Purpose of the Parent Component 

. Though it is extensively used, comprehensive 
Q knowledge abo^utSf^ily* day care has n6t been available. This 

™ ■■2j / . 



form of care is largely informal and is privately arranged I be-- 
twee[n parents and caregivers who are frequently- friends, neigh- 
bors, or relatives. Up to 90% of family day care in this country 
is unregulated. In 1979, however r there were approximately 
112,000 regulated family day care homes, serving an average o£ 
three children per home (Vol. II, MI,- ^980). Most regulated 
caregivers, like those who are unregulated, operate autonomously 

but^are either licensed by or registered witfi^a state agency. 

J 

Of the regulated caregivers, approximately 30,000, serving at 
least 120', 000 children, operate as part of day care systems?-- 
networks of home's under the sponsorship of an administrating 
agency. Sponsored homes, in general, serve children whose care 
is subsidized; .often the provider has access to a range of ser- 
vices sue!* as caregiver traihing and client referral. 

Family day care' homes have several other charac- 
teristics as well' which make identifying and monitoring them 
difficult: 

o They are invisible. JJpoviders generally do not adver- 
tise, nor do they make many demands on community resources 

o They are short-lived.- € The attrition rate is substantial 
and turnover is rapid- 

o The^r operators may be* unaware *o\*o* avoid licensing. 
Caregivers may not know of licensing, requirements. 
Others avoid regulation because zoning ordinances may 
^prohibit the operation of a day cafce home, or because 
they may not meet the licensing requirements. 



Finally, most government involvement has! focused 

' t. < 
on center day care. Largely because of its informal structure*, 

family, day care has not been able to compete for available da^ 

care dollars. It is because of these -factors among .others that 

family day care has eluded extensive study. 

The National Day Care Home Study, initiated in 
1976, is the, first national study of family day care and the 
first attempt -to obtain a comprehensive description of- this form 
of care. The study examines all of the principal family day 
care part icipantsf -the caregivers, the children in care, the 
parents who purchase care, day care agency administrators, . and 
community' ad vo cat es. This approach recognizesythat family day * 
care is a rich natural resource — a complex social system that • 
merits systematic examination. • . # 

Tl^patent component of the stuW7 conducted by 
the Center for SystWs and, Program Development, Inc. (CSPD), 
examined parents 1 needs, preferences, and satisfaction with 
their family day care arrangentents. It is apparent that day 
car-e consumers do choose family day care. Little, however, 
has been* known about^-Wfiy they select one form of, care over 
another. When parents choose family day care over centeV care, 
for example, they. may well consider some of the advantages 
often cited. Family day care is most likely more personalized; 
it is frequently- in the family's neighborhood and thus offers 
convenience; it promotes a continuity of cultural and child- 
rearing values. Parents can placjp siblings with the same 



provider ;^ family day care home schedules may be motje flexible; 
and most likely the cost of care is less than for* center-based 
c$ure. On the othen hand, parents may also weigh such disaclvan- 
tagGs as the comparative instability of family day care and the 
possible lack of opportunities for* appropriate cognitive and , 
language development. Because family day care is largely unsu- 
pervised, parents may fin^it difficult .to locat^-care and assess 
its quality. 

Po3>dcy makers, advocates, and planners have to 
know, how' parents go about selecting care in order to assist 
them. They need to know what is important to parents about their 
- caregivers, the other children in care, the activities in the 
home, and the home* environment ; why parents end their arrange- 
ments; and which factors contribute to satisfaction and stability. 
The -parent component of tfc& National Day Care Home Study presents 
information from responses by parents on these and pther ftsues* 
concerning their care arrangements. 

1.3 The Parent Component and Policy Direction 

s 

Too frequently, child care policy, whfrch includes* 

regulations, trafhing^, financial subsidy, technical assistance, 

and the developnyfnt of support models, has been directed exclu- 

* 

sively toward provider s % The inclusion of a parent component in 
the National Day Care Home Stuc^y indicates recognition that the 

v. 

interests of consumers and caregivers are not identical even 
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though^ they share a common concern — the child in care. -Services 

are needed that can .reach parents and t are responsive to parents 1 

, y 

concerns. / 

Caregiver qualifications i& one issue on which 
parents 1 Requirements should be clarified. Do parents prefer * 
experience to formal training? What^ kinds of experience qualify 
providers? If their caregivers were to receive in-service train- 
ing, what kind of training would parents prefer that they have? 

Licensing or regulating family day care homes 
is another problematic issue. Regulations vary in form and 
substance not only from state to state, but from community to 
community within states. * Regulations differ tn the way they 
define the family day Care home and in how they establish 
such important policy variables as age mix/ group size, and 
caregiver/child ratio. Critics of family day care charge that 
it is difficult to monitor and supervise homes, and that, fur- 
ther, licensing homes may mislead consumers because licensing 
does. not guarantee quality. But do parents prefer to use a 
regulated home? Can the features of family day care that 
are most important to parents be regulated? Licensing homes 
may help to curb gross inadequacies, but if parents do not 
perceive regulation as important, ^it will not be a factorin m 
their selection. 7 

The data *from the parent study can influence the 

I - 
focus and direction of federal, state, and local support of 

( v 

family wday care. For example, when the patterns — the Aimiljypd^^ 
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ties and differences between care in sponsored, regulated, and 
unregulated homes — are examined in relation to parents' prefer- 
ences, it may become evident that ther.e^ is no "be4t family 
day care mo^el." Parental preferences have a strong cultural 
basis. Agency-rim homes, which frequently have highly structured 
operations and a system of related social services, may appeal 
.to one group of consumers. Others, however, may prefer care by 
relatives, neighbors, or close friends in the community, perhaps 
perceiving that, through their relationship with t&e caregiver, 
they can exercise more con typj . over what happens to their chil- 
dren during the day. These more informal arrangements are impor- 
tant to communities given the demand for care; most are and will 
remain unregulated. 

f , The design of this study reflects a recognition 

that family day care is influenced. by the culture, traditions, « 
and values of the communities it serves. To the extent possible, 
government day care advocates and specialists must offer creative 
and responsive support, making available to consumers a range k 
of choices that will cojitinue to meet their requirements. The 
outcome of the National pay Care Home Study, and of the parent 
component in particular, will assist the efforts of policy-makers, 
advocates, consumers, and caregivers by providing a foundation 
of £act for that support. 

1.4 Organization of the Report 

Chapter 2.0 presents the research design of the 
parent component in detail and includes a discussion of the 



/ 



research questions. Chapter 3.0 describes the sample selection 
and study implementation. The remaining chapters describe data 

t 

on the characteristics of parents who use family day Qare (Chap 
ter.4.0), parental needs and preferences for care (Chapter 5.0) 
parent expectations and satisfaction with care (Chapter 6.0), 
and cost of care (Chapter 7.0). /The final chapter summarizes 
major findings, describes those characteristics of €amily 
day care that are most important to parents, and x presents 
a profile of^ consumers of faflffly^ da/ care. - * 

Otl^er NDCHS reports are listed on the inside 
cover of .this report. Study contractors* are identified drf the • 
cover page. 

* : . - • . 
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Chapter 2.0 



PARENT COMPONENT RESEARCH DESIGN 



2.1 



Prior Studies of Family Day Cage 



The central aim bf the parent component of the 
National Daycare Home Study is to provide the Administration 
|& Children, Youth and Families (ACYP) with descriptions 
of parents 1 needs/ preferences , and satisfaction with their 
family day care arrangements. Prior* to developing a set of 
research questions*, defining parent study constructs, select- 
ing variables, and, ultimately, developing the instruments, a 
v perspective on the family'day care arrangement had to be 
achieved. This task necessitated a review of recent family 
day care research. 

For the most part, the considerable body of 
research in-day care, child develop^f^T and compensatory edu* 
cation has ignored family day care'. The majority of studies 
have been significantly limited in sample size, number of 
variables, or research design. Certainly no previous studies 
are as comprehensive as the National Djiy Care Home Study. 
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None, for example, has included a representative sample of 
family day care consumers varying in ethnicity and utilizing 
homes "of varying regulatory states. None has examined in 
detail what parents want from their arrangements, and how 
they feel about family day care. 

2-1 rt 

23 



The research most useful to th^ development of 

•the parent component proved to be: 

o Studies of family day care arrangements as a social 

system, studies of user and provider attitudes, and 

studies of the family day care home as a childrearing 

/ * 
environment; 

o Surveys of child care arrangements of working mothers • 

2.1.1 Research on Family Day Care as a Social System 

and a Childrearing Environment ' 

A series of studies coriducted by Arthur' Eralen 
and Associates (1971, 1974) in Portland, Oregon examined family 
day care as a natural system, contracted privately and inform- 
ally between users and providers living in the same general 
locality. 4 A longitudinal study of 116 family day care arrange- 
merits (Emlen, Donoghue, and Clarkson, 1974) investigated the 
life circumstances and attitudes of both mothers and caregivers, 
characteristics of thej arrangements, sources of satisfaction 
**and dissatisfaction, and those factors contributing to stability 
or instability of the arrangements. Most of the relationships 
were ^dtually satisfactory, in spite of some evidence that, the 
caregivers 1 apcoramodations to changes in the mothers* schedules 
and to other demands were made at. some personal cost. Although 
caregivers werl more likely to be dissatisfied, most arrange- 
raents .were terminated by the mothers for reasons other than 
dissatisfaction: changes in marital status, residence, or job 

^ 29 * 
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requirements. Initial impressions obtained from" taped interviews 
indicated tha,t both parent ^and caregiver wanted the other to be 
equally concerned about the child. Both wanted to communicate > 
easily about the child's progress, and both had a desire to be 
treated fairly. "Others want to feel some degree of control 
over their child's" day -care situation, and sitters want mothers 
to live, up to the contract and not take their sitters for granted 
(Emlen, Donoghue, and Clarkson, 1974, pp. 102-103). 

Emlen's earlier work, Child Care by Kith , was 
based on a preliminary study conducted to pretest and refine the 
development of scales used in the longitudinal .research. % This 
study viewed the arrangements primarily through the eyes of the 
mothers, and providers and described the economic and social < 
exchanged W contracting parties. JPhe stud£ made two unique 
contributions. One was that long-lasting relationships were 
well represented in the sample. The median duration of^these 
arrangements was six months at the Start of data collection. 
Subsequent follow-up showed that more than half «of the arrange- 
ments lasted more than a year. Secondly, the sample allowed ^ 
comparison of the dynamics of arrangements between "strangers" 
who *ad not* known each other previously with those of arrange- 
ments between' frierids or acquaintances. The studies of Emlen 
and .Associates were enormously helpful in forming our initial' 
conceptions of the caregiving arrangement, and in focusing our 
attention on .important variable domains for exploration. 
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An intensive study of unsupervised family day 
care arrangements in New York City (Willner, 1969) examined the 
caregiving characteristics of 242 providers and 360 natural 
mothers. The users were asked about their reasons for selecting 
v family day care, their childrearing practices, their employ- 
ment history, and their child 1 s day care history. Willner 
foun& that private family day care users .preferred center care, 
but this sample was taken from center waiting lists. 

2.1.2 i * . Surveys of Family Day Care Users 

The question of who uses family day care is a 
matter of some^debate to which descriptive data from the Na- 
tional Day Care Home Study will ^r^ng significant clarification. 
In 1975, the National Child Care Consumer Study was completed. 
This study was designed to find out wh9 uses child care nation- 
ally, when care is^ used, what care costs, and, in addition, 
child care users 1 preferences., attitudes, and opinions. The 
more than 4000 personal interviews that were conducted from 
,a stratified national probability sample of telephone households 
with children under 14 years of age proved useful i'n identifying 
Inroad patterns and trends. Important areas of inquiry from that 
survey were included ,in the parent component of the National 
Day Care Home Study. Comparison of findings with those of 
the^National Child Care Consumer Survey are provided in this 
report where appropriate. 
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In 1970,. a study was undertaken for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity by Wes£inghouse/Westat. Data were 
collected from a national sample of several groups of users 
and providers of child care services. A significant limitation 
of the study was that, despite the large numbers of day care 
centers, parents, and other interested parties it surveyed, 
its random sample of just 134 family day care homes was too 
small to provide useful generalizations, given the variety of 
home types. Only a limited range of data was collected by 
means of a telephone survey. Moreover, the samples of users 
and caregivers were not coordinated, precluding combined 
•analyses of the composite data sets. 

One of the earliest studies of family day care 
' was the Spindler and Low study of 1968. This study provided 
information on the characteristics of a particular group of 
child care users— mothers who worked at least part-time for 27 
weeks during. 1964 and had at least one child under 14 years of 
age in their homes. _*Th is study and that of Ruderman in 1968. 
> investigated mothers' satisfaction with their current da£ care 
arrangements. Results indicated feiat mothers with low income, 
particularly those using family day pare, expressed the greatest 
dissatisfaction. Socio-economi^c status* (SES) was seen to.be 
related tc\ the mothers' day care preferences.' Low SES mothers 
'\ preferred centers, foqusing on the importance of trained staff ♦ 
for educating their children and for imparting social skills., 
Higher SES mothers, on the other hand, were more negative about^ 
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centers, emphasizing their overcrowding, J$ck of individual care, 

' - \ 
and excessive structure, IrV another study, Schultze (1972) 

' reporter that Black flmflies tended to prefer center-bas^d care 

* over family da$ care. A more recent review of studies on pat- 

terns of day care usage states that there is little difference 

*in use patterns among ethnic groups LQjLll, 1977). 

2. 2 Perspectives on Family Day Care 

* 

£>espite the studies just 'cited, and despite the 
fact' that nearly 50% of all children in full-time care are 
served in day care homes, the complexity and diversity of fara- 



day care arrangements have not been appreciated* Because 
of the emphasis on center^&ased care, it would not have been 
difficult to give credence to the stereotype that family day 
care is custodial', unstable, and adult rather than child-cen- 
tered. Aft^er all, providers, though they may be experienced, 
are not "professional* as compared with day care center staff. 
It was essential that the National Day Care Home Study reflect 
both the strengths and limitations of family day care fully 
and impartially. The study contractors, therefore, under the 
leadership of ACVF, attempted to ensure a comprehensive, bal- 
anced approach in several 'ways : 1 • ^ 

o * Intercorporate meetings among the study contractors 
emphasized careful and coherent t development, focusing 
upon both preliminary conceptualization ,pf design and 
and refinement of procedures. 
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4 • 
o The Phase I survey ptovided 'valuable baseline- data 

necessary to the development of the overall study 

design. 4* ' 

o The consultant p£nel, established during Phase I, 
contributed extensively to the conceptualizations 
and design of the study and to an .understanding of 

i 

family day care. Consultants represented a range 
of specialties— research, advocacy, administra- 
tion, planning, and practice. » The panel included 
Black, White, and Hispanic persons to ensure sensi- 
tivity to the concerns of different populations 
using family day care. ' J ■ 

The overall study design and 'the Conceptualisa- 
tions of the parent component reflect the major themes of CSPD's 
review of family day care research. 

First, family day care consists predominantly 
of informal, 'private social contracts between parents and care- 
givers. Most do not involve' a social agency or an organized 
child care referral service. Parents and caregivers, the. con- 
tracting parties, negotiate an exchange of money for services , 
to £he -child and family. /The caregiving relationship is at 
once a business arrangement* and an informal, arrangement which 
may involve friendship or kinship. Frequently, when mothers 
and caregivers are not -acquainted initially, the relationship 
develops over/^ime into friendship.- Emlen found that "high 
initial closeness is associated with short durations (of the 

) 
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arrangement) while ah increasin$d&nd subsequent closeness is 
an important contributor toi an enduring arrangement" (Emlen, 
Donoghue, and Clarksbn, 197*, p. 252).' 

Second, consumers -view the day care home as a 
^ child rearing environment supplementing the child's own family. 
Therefore, to. guide the identification of, domains for explora- 
tion, the contractor conducted an extensive review of ^relevant 
social science literature. As indicated in the .bibliography 
presented in the Appendix, there have been numerous studies 
on the family, minority families, -child socialization, the 
impact of working wives, and parenting, all of which proved . 
, relevant subject areas. This literature provided a rich baSjiT- 
ground for the task of assessing parents' expectations for < 
their children and their perceptions of the home as a care- 
giving ^environment. 

Finally, evaluations by. the parents themselves 
of the basic char eta ter istics of the day care home constitute 
the most universally acceptable way of judging whether the 
home is fulfilling their expectations. Using the parents' own 
evaluations permits the homes £o be assessed on the blses for . 
which they were. originally selected. Parents' opinions about 
caregiver qualifications, their perceptions of which character- 
istics of the home can be appropriately regulated; and their 
requirements regarding such characteristics as age mix, group 
size, and program costs provide an Tmportant context within ' 
which to consider the roie of government in support of .* 
family day care. * 
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For example, the outcome for the child in care- , 
depends on the relationship between the parent and caregiver^ 
While the government can mandate training for providers, just 
which personality "traits reflect concern and the capability 
to nurture must finally remain a judgment that parents them- 
selves must make. Decentralized community-based resources 
would greatly enhance the^bility of. consumers, to find care- 
givers of theJLr preference. Serious consideration of the 
NDCHS parent data by policy makers will encourage, the develop- 
ment of intervention programs that reflect the interests of 
both consumers and providers. ♦ , 

2.3 Conceptual Framework for. the Parent C omponent . 

Study contractors conceptualized a model of 
family day care reflecting the major factors which influence 
this kind of care. The modfsl identified the data collection 
systems necessary for a comprehensive understanding of family 
day care (Table 2.1).* The.principa'l factors that influence 
the day care home are the characteristics of the caregiver and 
the consumers— parents and their children* in care. * The state 
and local regulatory environment, the sponsoring agency, and 
\the community also affect family day care. The model- provided 
' a guide for. the development of research questions and the 
selection of .variables directed toward a detailed exploration 
of each tjf^th^ principal factors. 



* Tables ar/ presented- at the conclusion of each chapter. 
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Prom the model/ CSPD constructed a parent com- 
ponent designed to address the following specific research 

questions: * 

, -* 

o What are the characteristics of the population j 

+ that uses family day care? 

' o What are the child care needs and preferences of 

* t families with small children? 

o What services do parents need above and beyond * \ 
basic day ^J^ e? What do parents expect of their 
arrangements and are their expectations met? 

o What do^ parents pay for family day care? • Are par- 
ents satisfied with their services in relation to 
cost? 

o What characteristics of family day care homes artd 

* providers of care are most important to parents? 

~ Table 2.1 demonstrates, that the conceptual iza- 
^ tion of the parent study proceeded from the demand questions 
toward the final degree of specificity represented by the 
specific interview items* The major parent stud^ constructs 
formed a>asis for the selection of * variables. 

,2.3.1 Consumer Population Characteristics 

A basic assumption is that thV family is. essen- 
tially a neighborhood phenomenon influenced by community values 
which parents' and caregivers frequently share. Child rearing 

• * * "* 

f i 

attitude^, which may determine day care* preferences and ulti~ 
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roately expectations and satisfaction, are rooted in a cultural , 
and ethnic heritage. This is but one index of how important 
parent and child demographic data are to an understanding of 
many issues in the study. However, such SES variables as 
•income, education, and occupation, "when linked to ethnicity, 
have been used with caution in the interpretation of findings- 

As Bill notes, 

Many of the studies in the literature fail 
to note the broad range- of values and life- 
' styles among persons within similar socio- 
economic levels, and the great similarity 
of values between persons at different socio^ 
economic levels. (Hill, 1972, p. 27.) 

2.3.2 Parental Need and Preference for Child Care 

» 

The advantages of family day care are often 
> 

cited in the literature. Less understood are the reasons that 
motivate families to seleot that form of care and the particular 
caregiver. Parents may have to balance their own family re* 
quirements, their children's needs, and the availability of the 

care they want. , y % 

,In this regard, items in the parent interview 
Vere directed* to the following questions^of interest: 
o Why do consumers select family day care? What 
alternatives do they consider and reject? Is 
there a relationship between previous child care 
arrangements and the choice of family day care? 
o What qualifications of providers affect consumer 
choices? 

t 




■ * i I 
o Is family, day care the preferred 1 care? If not f 

what type of care* do parents want for their children? 

i o Is care_ by relatives or close friends prominent? 

\ x 

Is such care related to ethnicity/ special ser- 
vices f or cost? 
o Is the choice of care related to special needs? 
o How do parents go about finding daregivers ahd how* 
+ do they assess caregiver qualifications? ^ 

A study of the data generated by these concerns 
may go far toward arriving at solutions to the social isolation 
of caregivers and consumers of family day care noted by Emlen: 

Perhaps -the critical deficiency in family day care 
" • is the social isolation of the parties to the arrange- 
ment, the chancy way *hey must find one another, and 
the lack of social networks or supportive mechanisms - 
connecting caregivers and users of family day care to 
needed assistance. Hhe desperate working mother who 
doesn't know where to\turn or how to do it and ipakes 
, a poor arrangement that doesn't last, the housebound 
caregiver who struggles alone and becomes frustrated . 
* and emotionally drained — these are* individuals ~often- 
acting alone without assistance, guidance or support. 
( Ernie n7^1 ; 9 77, p. 14.) h 

2. f 3.3 Parental Expectations and Satisfaction 

With Care ~ 
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Parent" satisfaction is a prime measure of the 



success *of any child care program. Yet it is difficult at 
best to measure, particularly in an exploratory, descriptive 
.research study. Traditionally in s^ci^l research, conceptual 
groundwork is developed through extensive empirical studies. 
The aim is to generate concepts, to identify principal aspects 
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of a new subject area, and to organize formal thinking and 
analysis. But family day care research is relatively recent. 
Therefore, in the absence of prior exploration, the assess- 
ment of parent satisfaction was approached with particular 
care. 

' Research supports the view, that overall satis- 

faction with child bare goes beyond the child's experience in 
A care to a set of parental attitudes . f^Many factors individually 
. and collectively influence parents 1 attitudes, including how 
they may feel abput the necessity of making day clre arrange- 
ments in the first place, how they view working mothers, and 
how Satisfied generally they are with their own job. Idiosyn- 
cratic parental attitudes toward childrearing as .well as cultur- 
ally derived and specifically sanctioned attitudes toward the ( 
appropriate wife/mother role are important considerations. 

For example, 'attitudes toward the caregiver and 
satisfaction' with the day care arrangements may be affected by 
the wife's attitude toward employments Harrell and Ridley 
(1975) reported that satisfaction with day care arrangements 
was positively relate^ to how the mother feL^ebout work and 
the job. In a recent review of research studies of women in 
the labor market, Beckett (1976) reported that Black married 
females, and White married females differed in labor force 
* participation on every variable^thaj: was investigated. The 
average White wife whose husband is employed may be concerned 



about fier husband's attitude toward 'her employment and the effect 
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that her absence from her children may have on them/ as the 

* « ' V 

aver&ge Black jfife »foay be. For White wives, however , the tra- 
d it iohal, American yiew has been that, for women with preschool 
children, the„ woman *s place is in the home, while the more modern 
or liberated ^iew coincides with the view of too^t Black famtties, 
BXack women are expected to combine roles of wife, mother earner 
worker (Scanzoni, 3.975). Whereas the White wife may feel ambiva- 
lent 'in her "new" role *as employed mother- with children in day 
care, the Black wife f s ambivalence may arise ftfom performing' the 
traditional role for Black women—a role that reflects 100 years 
of repression. These Black wives h^ve adopted the view of wonfen 
that requires mothers of infants and pfesq^jL "children to remain 
at home (Be^cett, 1976). If. a wife/mother is amfc^valent about 
worl&ng and'placing her child in day care, or if her husband, 
family, of friends criticize her for-doing so> she may project 

V guilt feelings onto the caregiver. She'may be more "critical 
and dissatisfied with the care her child receives, not because 

• r- « * 

• • * 

of inadequacies in the day*fcare arrangement or disappointment 
with the caregiver, but because no child care could be satisfac- 
tory, sh6rt of v her own' fare in her own home/ ^ 

On th$\other hartd, if she views as appropriate _ 

* \ < 

the placement of her cpild in a day care facility while she 

works, then her task is reduced to finding satisfactory child 

care arrangements and she will more. probably 1 be satisf iedfwi-fch 

child care, ' ■ ' ♦ . 

• / f While the parent component could not explore the* 

r • 

subtleties of parent expectations and satisfaction,, a number. of 
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other .factdrs provide* an index to the success of family day care 

as seen through the eyes of the parents. For example, family 

day care is attractive to many consumers because caregivers 

frequently provide special services beyond basic care. Parents 

may require flexible hours and such special services, as care 

' 4 *f y 

for ill children, transportation, overnight care, arid weekend 

f. ■ p 
carfe. The data' include responses to t questions about parents' 

need for, use of, and satisfaction with any special services 
prov idefl Parents' satisfaction and' dissatisfaction were also ' 
assessed by exploring the extent to which the physical facility, 
the program of activities, and' the caregiver herself met their 
expectations. , 

The parent/caregiver relationship — the fit be- 
tween "the needs of the working family, the need.s of the care- * 
jgiver, and the needs of the child—must be a major £ndex of the 

9 

success of the arrangement. Considerable attention was given 
to exploring the natur^ of parents* communications and contact 
with their caregivers,, thfe perceptions each has of the quality 
of the relationship, and the concern of each for the child. It 
was alsoCmportant to as^ss the extent to which parents and 
caregivers share basic childrfearing attitudes', and whether it 
is important tc^parents that they do. Caregivers often sha^e 
and can reinforce the social and cultural values of the fami- 
lies they serve. Many parents; on the other hand, prefer to 
/expose their children to different social experiences. "Be- 



C 



cause. Black and Hispanic families are characterized by extended 
family networks, they mayjttpre readily accept differences in * 
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their caregiver's" approach to % childr earing. To *Sxplore these 
and related factors, parents and caregivers in San Antonio and 
Philadelphia were interviewed extensively on their childrearing 
attitudes *ahd practices. 

Indirect approaches to parent satisfaction proved 
to be useful ih isolating dissatisfaction with selected charac- 
teristics of "the arrangement. For example, parents* in Philadel- 
phia and San Antonio were queried about their current expectations 
the incidence of accidents in the home, evidence of distress in 
their children, and their initial concerns about the home 
prior to finalizing tiie* arrangement . * 

In summary, the exploration of parent expectations 
and satisfaction attempts to find out what family day care, as 
an extension of „the^ child 's own family, means to the families 
involved. , 



2.3.4 Cost of* Child Care 

Mothers enter the labor force for a variety of 

reasons, of which trfe most compelling is economic. In father- 
ly * 
less families, the mother's income is essential to sustain the 

family. For many day care consumers, then, as the data reported 

it 

from this study indicate, the cost of care is a factor in the 
selection of family day care over other types of care. 

s . The, transaction between parents and caregivers 

is at once an econoi&ic exchange of money for services rendered 

as wel^/as an interpersonal exchange of great complexity. The 

* * 

parent and caregiver components of the National Day Care Home 

d'i f * ' 
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Study explored both dimensions of the caregiving arrangement* 

Emlen*s earlier findingsjprovided a context and direction 

for, selected aspects of the cost of care. Be reported that 

caregivers frequently joentioned government subsidies as an 

alternative to asking toothers to pay higher fees. 

Many a sitter during the interview stopped 
when sh£ came to the item about being paid 
enough and explained to the interviewer that 
she knows from her own experience when she 
* was a working mother how little a mother has 

in take-home, pay after taxes, social -security, 
tf , transportation, clothing expenses and baby- 

sitting fees,. Sitters are particularly so- 
lifcrtous of mothers who are "going it alone* 
and sQjne will reduce fees based on ability 
to pay; (Emlen, Donoghue, and Clark'sbn, 1974, 
•p. 101.) 

% \ Caregiver's are* in somewha£ of a bind. *They can 
select th£ children they want to serve but cannot price them- 
selves out: of the market^y charging fees commensurate, with* 
services./ 4 ibst parents in Emlen r s study paid^ the "going rate" 
even if tfce^' 'could afford to pay more. 

^ !fhese earlier findings suggested tp the contrac- 
tors that^oth .caregiver and parent interviews should explore 
interactions regarding fees — that is) who establishes the fee 
and how parents and caregivers feel about changing the fee 
schedule as circumstances change. Additionally, p4rent respon- 
dents were queried concerning their ability and willingness 
to pay more for the same services and for additional services. 
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Family Day Care Home Characteristics of 
Importance to Parents , 



• The- initial years of childhood, ^feo heavily in-, 
f-lueit^d by the experience of the family day care home, art, 
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considered by many experts in child development to be of major • 

♦ 

importance became of their impact on character formation. 
Cast in this light, it is easy to perceive that the family 

i 

. \ 

day care home, an institution of growing centrality in the 
evolution of American society, may have major impact on 

the very nature of socfiety itself. For this reason, it is 

>* * 
<*. • - 

important, even at this early stage of studies of family day 
care, to attempt to identify * emerging central themes in the 
nature of this experience, and to describe those cl^racter- 
istics of the arrangement which ai>e most important to parents. 

. This x effort to focus on what is Central in the 
family day care experience for parents is not representative 
of the variation in that experience, nor should it be* Rather, 
it is a purposive attempt to call attention to dimensions of 
tfce experience that, in the ebb and flow of American social 
development, may be used to characterize it. What is presented 
in the sifmmary chapter, therefore, should not be taken as the 
only characteristics of encounters by parents with these aspects 
of social organization. 

The rich data base, consisting of responses by 

parents themselves, provides an invaluable opportunity to attempt-* 

■ \ 

to answer, the question, "What do parents want in a family day 
care arrangement for themselves and* for their children in care?" 

Barents need day care to remain in .the labor 
force. They need to fulfill their work obligations without a 
feeling of anxiety about the welfare of their children. Once 
parents find, a caregiver who meets requirements of pay, hours, 



ir 
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-and locatibn, what other aspects of care become most important 
to them? Our approach to this question involved examining pat- 
terns and themes in answers to selected key questions in the 
interview instrument. • *> 

The capacity of the caregiver to meet the t needs 
of parents and chifdren, and the qualities she brings to this 
task, emerge as a central area_p*^5>ncer , n. The parent study 
instrument was designed to obtain parents" perception^ of their 
caregivers by means of direct and indirect questioning through- 
out the interview. For example, parents responded to the direct 

i * 

question, _ ~ 

"Why did you choose your caregiver instead 
N of someone -else?- 

Near the end of the interview, parents were -asked^ if they had 
ever recommended their caregiver, and if they would recommend 
their caregiver. Both questions wer^e followed by probes to 
determine reasons. _ 

- The. parent and the caregiver share a common con- 
cern — the child in care--and both n^ed continuing evidence 
from the other that this concern exists. .The parent interview 
determined parents' perception of' .the quality of the caregiver/ 
child relationship, the quality of the caregiver's supervision, 
and specifically those things parents -perceive that their chil- 
dren are getting out of family day care arrangemen€. At the 
conclusion of the interview, parents responded to two important 
open-ended questioris for which verbatim answers were recorded: 5 

"What is most -important to you as a parent 
who uses family day care?" 



/"What do you want in* day care for your child?" 
The National Day C^re Home Study wds not 
designed to evaluate the effects of family day care on chil- 
dren; rather we 'have approached this important form of care 
through those who use it and those wfio provide it. In v the 
final *analysis, family day care thrives because parents, and 
caregivers achieve an accommodation that meets their own 
requirements and the needs of the children in care. ' 

2*4 Major NDCHS Design Variables 



A key resear issue influencing the study de- 
sign was whether differences in services provided, in caregiver 
and pMld behaviors, and in parents 1 perceptions of care were 



related to differences in the regulatory status of the home* To 
permit -exploration pf this issue, all major^ forms of f amffy *day 
care homes were included-- sponsored, regulated/and unregulated. 
f „ * Since it. was assume^ that child cafe attitudes 

and practices are to a large extent determined by ethnic and 
cultural values, the study design had to allow for the identi- 
fication, and measurement o^dif ferences* in** family day 7 care ^ 
attributable to the community and ethnic groups. Therefore, 
the three* major ethnftc groups both providing and using family 
* day care services are represented in the study-*-White, Black, 



A 



and Hispanic. The classification of homes by ethnicity and 
by regulatory status formed the basis of the study design 
(Table 2.2>. • 
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The^three study sitesr- Lqs Angeles, San Antonio, 

v 

and Philadelphia.--are characterized by distinct environmental, 
socio-economic, and cultural patterns. , This allowed an assess- 
ment of the influence- of such factors upon the provision of 
care and upon parents' expectations of. their care arrangements. 
Table 2.3 presents the parent study sample design. ^ 

X There is yet another concern that received 

.special analysis: the identification of similarities and dif- 
ferences between those parent families using care by relatives 
and those not using relative care.. Relative care may emerge - \ 
asfchaving significantly different characteristics because of 
the parent/car eg iver relationship. The National Child^Care 
Consumer Survey reported that in Hispanic households using 
substantial levels of care, there is a decided trend in favor 
^f relative care. This form of car.e is largely .unregulated. 
The data were examined to explore, for example, . the provision 
of special services, the ievel of fees, and differences in 
frequency and content of parent/car eg iver communication. 

2.5 Instrument Development 

2# 5 # i PreVTest of the Pilot Study instrum ent (Phase II) 

I ' Table 2.1 shows/that both Phase II. and Phase III 

instruments were directed to the same parent constructs. There 

> 

"were, however, several important' dif ferences. The pilot "study 
experience in Los Angeles provided an opportunity to -finalize 
the research design, • refine procedures, and -revise instruments. 
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During the development of the instr-ument to be 
used in LosMngeles, items were pre-tested in Greater Hertford, 
Connecticut^ Families there Reflected the study population 
both in ethnicity and in the regulatory' status of homes used* 
The pre-test was conducted in three phases, each of which _was. * 
followed by instrument revisions* The objectives of the pre- 
test ^were: 

, o to determine if respondents understood the questions 
o to identify questions which were sensitive or value-laden 
o* to develop response categories 

o to eliminate* questions which elicited minimal data' 
o to determine the most natural sequence of items 
o to assess time requirements 
Videotapes of selected interviews allowed observation of intern- 
viewer behavior and respondent reactions, and proved useful 

for training parent interviewers in Los Angeles* 

«* . * j 

2*5*2 Instrument Revisions - Philadelphia and San 

Antonio (Phase III) 

m 

Many items in the Phase II instrument were 

intentionally left open-endecl to avoid placing preconceived 

constraints on respondents* - Iiv contrast, the revised Phase 

III instrument contained fewer open-ended questions; these 

were items on which it was crucial to obtain substantive 

resppnses. Interviewers were thoroughly trained ^to EgLobe* 

For example, respondents were asked this important question: 

S 

"Why would yoy recommend your caregiver? 11 If 'the respondent 

y > 
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answered "Because she^ provides good care;'" the interviewer 
probed for the parent's idea of "good. care." N - 

In Los Angeles ^ parents responded to selected 
items ,in a skip pattern. Not all items on parent/caregiver 
childr earing ideas were presented to every Respondent. .Salf 
the sample, randomly selected, responded to each item set. 
This procedure ai lowed exploration of alternative means of • 
examining these constructs. The Phase III instrument, how- 

t 

ever, was significantly refined; contractors developed a child- 

rearing attitude scale which was administered to all parents 

S 

and providers. .Congruent i.tems in both parent and caregiver 
instruments explored the frequency; and content of communication 

Table 2.1 indicates! that in Phase III items were 

« . I / ' 

added to provide more specific datej on parents' expectations, 
eva4uations, and satisfaction with (specif ic aspects of the fami 
ly.day care home and program. These revisions permitted coordi 
nated analyses of the same variable^ to be explored throughout 
the parent, caregiver, and observation systems. 

2.5.3 Termination. Interview Instrument 

It was expected that. a few^ family day care ar- 
rangements would terminate during the course of the^data collec 
tion efforts. Contractors' developed a termination interview 
for parents and caregivers £o. determine reasons, "from both 

perspectives, for ending the caregiving arrangement. However, 

^ *■ 
none.pf the parents in the. sample terminated. m \ 



2.5.4 Research Desigp Issues 

.\ . - , 

\ . Additional and important issues were considered 

in the design of the* parent study which could not be explored. 

Study contractors recognized the complexity of family daycare, 

and spent considerable time assessing many alternative design 

opt ions . 

For example, the contractors and consultant 
panelists were sensitive to the fact that studies of the family 
have focused on the mother as the parent having primary child- 
rearing responsibilities. Criticism of this focus on the atti- 
tudes, values, and behaviors of mothers has been growing, along 
with a concomitant interest in tjie involvement of fathers in' ^ 
childrearing and care, (See Lein,^1974; Peters, 1976; and 4 
Lynn, 1969.)" The inclusion of a sample of fathers in t:he parent 
component was a major design issue. It became apparent, how*- 
ever, that to obtain a representative sample of fathers the * 
sample of parent respondents necessary would have to have been 
increased to a size that was impractical, gt^en time and budget- 
ary contraints and the complexity of the study.^^ * " 

The findings of the National Child Care Consumer 
Survey and our own perceptions of family day care as well sup- 
ported the need to explore the direct, relationship between^ 
patterns of child care arrangements and of parental job history. 
The first draft instrument developed and pre-tested included 

an assessment of this relationship. " From each pre-test family 

* • 

t « 

a longitudinal profile was obtained, relating job history to 
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patterns of care. The instrument, however, had to be modified 

to its present fc-rm, because obtaining this information required , 

P 

an amount of time disproportionate to other areas of inquiry. > 
Respondents had too many things to think about: for example, # 
each child (where there were siblings); job history; multiple 
arrangements;* types of care; reasons for termination. 

it seemed likely, moreover, that family struc- 
' ture r family support networks', and the isolation of the nuclear 
family would be' related to parental expectations of the care- 
giver and the nature of the "social .contract, ■ that is, to v , 
communication, control,, and stability.,- It appeared important 
to explore how the caregiver fits into the parent family net- 
work — what other support does she provide? The first drafts 
of the instrument developed by CSPD extensively explored respon- 
sibilities for particufar aspects of childrearing .within the 
family and the community, and included the caregiver. This 
exploration was subsequently reduced. However, the caregiver 
data analyses explored caregiver isolation and community 
contacts. , * 

i 

Throughout the developmental phases of. the study, 
* it was constantly necessary to balance the complexity of fac- 
tors thought to influence parents' use of and satisfaction with 
familyday care against real world constraints— limited budgets, 
respondent burdens, and time. The choices required to achieve 
a realistic level of inquiry were always difficult and necessi- 
tated a refinement of priorities . in study objectives. 
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Figure 2.1: MAJOR INFLUENCES ON FAMILY DAY CARE 
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The broken line connecting agency affiliation to Jaracteristics of family day 
gar* home indicates that a given home may or may,not be part ofa family day 
care system. When a home part of such a system, the services that the system 
provio>*aiid .thjfcrequirementsitJmakes are important determinants of the character 
of thatnome. . ' 
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Demand Questions, Con*tructa, Variables, Measure* 



DEMAND 
„ » QPESTIOBS 



1,0 tfat^re 
the character- 
istics of f 
families using 
family day 
care? 



PARENT STUDY 
COHTRUCTS 



1.1 Parent^ population charactaristics 



i 



0-s 



VARIABLES 



Y 



Ethnicity 

1.1.2 Age 

1.1.3 Sex 

1.1.4 Marital status 

1.1.5 aqployraent 

1.1.6 Hours of employment - spouse 
1.1J7 Bjploynaarit - respondent 
1.1.8* Hours of employment - respondent 

1.1.9 Spouse attending school 

1.1.10 Respondent attending school 

1.1.11 Education * spouse 

1.1.12 Education - respondent „ 
1.1,11 Residential mobility 

\ ^ 

1.1.14 Household income * 

1.1.15 household major source of income 

1.1.16 Household additional sources, of income 
1^17 Household composition 



Q 27 

4jQ 990, 99B, 99? , 

Q 32A, 32^ 

Q 99A, 99B, 99C 

Q 30A, 31A" 




MEASURES 



Phase II Items' 



Q 93 

Q 94MO? 94DHf," 94 YEAR 




Q 98, \ 
Q.^97 

Q 95A, 95B, ft, 9* 

* <— 

Q 92, 100 ' ' 
q 101 (large "question) 



Q 92A, 92B, 92C 



Phase III Items <- 



58 ' * 
59a 
59b 
60 

61a, 61b, Sic 
61d 

64a, 56b, 64c 
64d 1 
62a, 62) 
65a, 65b 
63 

66 - * 

67a, '67b, 67c, 
67d 

68, ^9 

70a 

70b 

.1 
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TABLE 2*1 

Demand Questions, Constructs, Variables, Measures 



DEMAND 
QDBSTI0N8 



PAREBT STUDY 
COHTRUCTS 



, VARIABLES 



MEASURES 



Phase II Items 



Phase III Items 



1 2.0 tt»t am 
~the child care 
needs and 
per fe f en ces of 
families with 
small children j 



2.1 Reasons for needing child care 

2.2 Alternative types of care considered and 
sought or rejected 

2.3 Parent's child care 



2*4 Specific services, needed f provided 
(available) and used 



2.5 Hathod of selecting child care 
arrangements 

2.6 Parent motivation for selecting the 
particular family day care hone and 
particular caregiver* 



J 



r 



2.1.1 Reasons for needing child care 

2.2.1 Alternative types of care considered and 
Bought or rejected 

2,3,1 Additional child care a r rangements for 
target child f 



2,3,2 Arrangements for children under age 18 



2.4.1 Specific service needed, provided 
(available) and used ~ ail FUCKS 

2.4.2 Specific services needed, provided 
(available) and used ~ sponsored FDCHs 

2,5,1 Method of- selecting child care 
arrangements 

2.6,1 Parent motivation for FDCH selection 



2,6,2 Previous .child care arra ngements and * 
reasons for termination 

/ 

'2,6,3 Bad experience in past arrangement 
2.6,4 Duration of current arrangement , 

9 



Q 1A, IB, 1C, ID 

0 2A, 2B, 3A, 3B, 3C, 3D, 
4A, 4B, 5 

Q 28, 29A, 29B, 29C,*29D, 291 
29G,. 29H, 291, 29J. 



Q 23, 23A, 238, 23C, 23D, 
232, 23P 



Q 37, 38 



Q 9A, 10, 11A, UB, 14, 15, 

,17, 18 

Q 6 r 7, 8A, 8B, 9c' 



Q 20A, 20B, 2lA, 21fi, 22A, 

22B V 

Q 24A, 24B 

Q*25B 



2, 3 

5b, 5c, 5d.f» 

1, 16a, 16b, 
16c, ;6d, 16e, 
16f, 16g, 16h, 
16i- 

1, 16a, 16b, 
16c, 16d, 16e, 
16f, 16g, 16h, 
16i 

17a, 17b, 18 
(all) 

,56a, 56b, 56d 



6a, 6b, 6c, 7, 
8 

9a, $c, 9d, 
10a, 10b. 



14a, 14b, 14c, 
14d 

15a, 15b, 15c, 

13a, 13b 



■ ) 
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■MB 2,1 

Deaaand Qoftstiop« # Constructs, Variables, Measure* 




2.0 continued 



2.8 Preference for care by close friends 



3^9 Preferences for type of child care 



2.7.2 Mvantagea/disadveuttages of relative 
care 

2.7.3 Preference for care by close friends 

2.3. 1 Relationship to caregiver prior to 
arrangement 

2.6,1 Reasons for selecting PDCH and caregiver 



2,9,1 Settings by age of child 



/ 



Q 5,,82A, 81B, aiC,.82a/ 
82B, 82C 

Q 98C 

Q 21A, 21B 

Q 6, 7, 8A, 8B, 8C 

Q 86, 87A, 87B, 87C, 87B 



9b 

9c, 9d 

10a, 10b 
;i0a, Kb 



J 



9a, 9c, 94, 
10a, 10b 

24, 71 



^ TABLE 2.1 

. Demand Questions, Constructs, Variables, Measures 



DEMAND 
QUESTLOH3 



i 



PAREHT STUDY 
COHTROCTS 



VARIABLES 



MEASURES 



Phage II Items 



Phase III I tens 



3.0 ttet 
services do 
pa rents need 
Above and 
beyond basic 
day care? 
ttjat are 
parent 

axpec ta t i^nwf" 

a of their 
ynrsnjBMSTttft 
and are these 
expects Qjcos 

I being set? 



3.1 Flexibility rtrprireaearte 



serv 



3.2 Special I services provided by caregiver 
over and above basic day care? 



3.3 Bole of caregiver in parent/faedly 
network 



3.4 Parental 
caregiver 



evaluation of 



3,1*1 Flexibility of hours 

1.1.8 work schedule 
3.2,1 Special needs of child 



S 



3,2.2 Parent/fzaily 



neeas 



3,3.1 Parent/faadly needs in s ponsored hones 

3.3^*2 Role of caregiver in ^arent/fscaily 
network 

3.4.1 Caregiver professlonaliaa 
Quality of supervision 



Experience vs. training 
ver reliability 

3.4.4 Parents 1 recowndation of caregiver 
2.6.1 Reasons for selecting caregiver 




Q 3GA, 30C, 31B, 31C, 51B 

51C, 51D, 51E 

Q 30A, 2lA, 32A, 323 

Q 42a, 42B, 43a, 43B 

P 

Q 4QA, 41A 
Q 37, 38 

Q 84A, $4B, &4C, 85A,, 85B . ^ 



22, %23b 

64b, 6 Id * 
Ha, 17b 

18a, 18b, ISc, 
IBd, IBe, 18f, 
lB^iBh, 18i,' 
19a, 15b, 19c, 

56a 



Q S2A,vS28, 52C 



Q 6 



34a, 34b, 40a, 

^0b, 40c 

43a 

52s, 52b, 52d, 

52e, 52f 

25b 

23c, 49a, 49b, 

49c, 49d, 52c, 
5 2d 

53a, 53b, 53c, 
53d 

9a, 9c, 9d 



Gi 
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Deatand Questions, Constructs , Variables , Measures 



DBMAHD 



PAREHT STUDY 
CONTRPCTS 



VARIABLES 



MEASURES 



Phase II Items 



Phase III Items 



3.0 continued 



3.5 Parental pr e f e re n c es/eva lu atio n of the 
FDCH 



3.6 Parent priorities for child 



3.7 Characteristics of FDCK5 inportant to 
parents 

3.8 Characteristics which represent main 
concerns 



3.5.1 FDCH physical environment spaces 
tenperature, light, cleanliness^. 



FDCH Prograc/activitiea tor child 

3.5.2 Educational activities 

i 

3.5.3 Play activities vs. learning activities 

3.5.4 Appropriate activities for child 

T.V. 

3.5.5 Perception of benefits to child 

3.5.6 Perception of unset needs 

i 

3.5.7 Distress 

3.5.8 -Accidents 

3.5.9 Bad ejqperience 

3.5.10 Nutrition 

3.5. U Age taix 
3.5.12 Group size 

3.6 Parent expectation for child 

(tefer to variables 5.1.1 through 5.1.18) 

3.8.1 "location of FDCH 

(Refer to variables 5.1.1 through 5.1.8) 




Q 24A 



Q 88 



Q 75, 76, 77, 102B 



Q 33, 34A, 34B, 34C,, 34CL, 



42a, 42b, 42c, 
42d 



25a 
25d 

43b, 43c, 
43d 

46a r 72b 
46b 

48a, 46b, 48c> 

52a, 52c, 52d, 
52e, 52f 

51a, 51b, 51c 

28a, 2Gb, 28c, 
28d, 28e, 28f, 

44b 

45a, 45b, 22 

46a, 46b, 51a, 
51b, 72b 



26d, 26b, 27e, 
27f 



CO 
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TABLE 2,1 

Demand Questions, Constructs/ Variables, Measures 



DEMAND 


PARENT STUDY 




- QUESTIONS 


CONTRUCTS 


VARIABLES 


# 






3,0 (continued] 


3.8 Characteristics which represent raain^ 
concerns (continued) 


3.8.2 Characteristics parents did not lifce at 
the time of the arrangement 




3.9 Parent/caregiver relationship 


3.9.1 Parent/caregiver orarainlcaHon 






3.9.2 Before arrangement 


- 




3.9.3 At the beginning of the arrangement 

*. 

3.9.4 During the arrangement 

• 

3.9.5 Discipline * 

3.9.6 Child-rearing attitudes 




3.10 Parent satisfaction/di^satisf action 
with FTX2H arrangement 


* 

3.10.1 Sponsored homes. Services needs - 
used, satisfaction 

3.10.2 Satisfaction with services in relation 
^ with cost of care 

3.10.3 All parents - satisfaction with 
services . 




•* 


3.5.10 ftrtxition in FDCH 




> * 


3,10.4 Attitude toward fee in relation to 
services ' , 



MEASURES 



Phase II Items 



Phase 



eNEiZ^It 



terns 



9A, 9B 



Q 61A, 61b, 62, 63A, 63C, 
64A 1 , 64^, 65A, 65b, 

65A, 65B, 65C, 66, 67 
67B, 68, 69, 70 

Q 74A, 74B, 74C, 740 
Q 71A, 72A, 72B, 73A 



Q 12 

Q 57A, 57B, 57C, 57D 



Q 57A, 57B, 57C, -57D 



12a 



35b, 32a, 32b, 

>4a, 34b, 35a, 
35b, 36a, 36b, 

32d, 38a 38b, 
38c, 39a, 39b, 
40a, 40b 



22 

40, 40a, 40b, 
40c, 72b, 41a 
41b, 41c, 4 Id, 

41e, q 

56a, 56b, 56c, 
56d, 57 

31a, 31b, 31c* 
31d 

37a, 37b, 37c, 
37d, 37e, 37f, 

t 

28a, 28b, 28c, 
28d, 28e, 28f, 
28h, 28i ' 

31a, 31b, 31c; 
31d 



Go 
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TABLE 2.1 

Demand Questions, Constructs* Variables Measures 




VARIABLES 



MEASURES* 



Phase XX Items 



Phase III Items 



tisfaction 
(continued) 



3.10.5 Expectations not met 

3.10.6 Unexpected benefits 

3.10.7 Anount and nature of supervision 

3.5.2 Appropriateness of activities 

3.5.4 'Appropriateness of IV time 

3.5.1 Appropriateness of account of space 

3.5.1 Appropriateness of temperature 

3.5.1 Appropriateness of light # 

3.5.1 Appropriateness of clfVtnUnPss 
3.5.11 Satisfaction with age mix 

3.10.8 Parent's perception of benefits bo 
child 

3.5.6 Parent's perception of child's unset , 
needs 

3.5.9 'Bad experience in present arrangement 
3.5.8 Accident in current vs. previous FECH 

3.10.9 Overall satisfaction/dissatisfaction - 
all homes * . 



Q 75A1, 75*2, 76A1, 76A2, 
¥?, 78 



Q 12, 91A, 9 IB, 91C 



37b, 37c, 37d 

37e, 37f 

43a, 52d, 52e, 
52f 

43b 

43d 

43a 

42b 

42c 

42d 

44b / 

46a * 

46b 

51a, 51b, 51c 

52a, 523, 52c 

53a, 53b, 53c, 
53d, 53e, 72c 



or? 



er|c 



/ TA0IZ 2.1 

Demand Questions, Construct , Variables/ Measures 




DEMAND 
QUES^TONS 



PARBBT STUDY 
C08TRUCTS 



VARIABLES 



9 



MEASURES 



Phase II I teas' 



Phase III Items 



3.(f(continued) 



n 



.10 Parent satisf acticr/di ssatiaf action 
with FDOI arrangement (continued) 



3.J0.10 Satisfaction^! th special services 
all hemes ^ 



3.5.10 Advantagts/disadvantagea of relative 
care 

ReaaOreP^or termination of current 
arrangement 



3.5.10 



Q 39A, AAA, 44B, 44C, 44D, 
45A, 45B, 45C1, 45C2, 46, 
47, 48, 49A, 50A, SOB, 
50C, (large question) 

. 102C 

Q 5, 81A, 8 IB, 81C, 82A, ' 
82B, 82C 4 



3.5.10 




termination of previous 



♦3.5.9 Bad taperience in past arrangement 
3.1.1 Fle*S&Uty of hours 

3.9.5 Discipline* \ . 

3.5.12 Group size ^ 

3.4.3 Caregiver reliability^ 

3.8.1 " Location of FDCH 



Q 2Ah 

Q BOB, 30C, 31B, 31C, 51A, 

51B, 51C/51B, 51E 

Q 74A, 74B, 74C, 74D, 74B 



Q 52A, 52C, 3A, 52C38, 52C4 
34G5, 34C6 

Q 33, 39*, 34B, S4C1, 34C2, 
34C3 , 34c4 



18 (large, 
question) 



9c, 9d 
13a, 13b 

14a*, 14b, § 14c, * 
14d v 

51a, 51b, 51c 

22, ?3a 

22, 2* 

22, 45a, 45b 

22, 23c, 39a, 
49b, 49c, 49d 

26d #/ 26e, 27e, 
27f 
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WHE 2.1 j 
Dcaand Questions, Constructs, Variables , Measures 



PEMAHD 
QUESTIONS 



PARBOT STUDY 
COHTROCTS 



VARIABLES 



MEASURES 



Phase II I teas 



Phase III Itens 



4.0 Vfcat do 
parents pay for 
fasdly -day 
care? Are 

satisfied with 
services in 
relation to 
cost? 



4.1 Cost of care 



4.2 



Satisfaction with fee in relaticcr to 
service 



.1.1 ^Subsidization 
.1.2 Source of paysent 



• 1.3 total pai,d by parent for target child .- 
in FDCH sonfhly 

.1.4 Total ^aid for target child (including * 
all^care arrahgesenta) by parent weekly 

.1.5 Total paid for all other children in 
household (regular child, care) a 

.2.1 Attitude toward fee in relation to 
services 

.2,2 difficulty paying on tine (and 
resolution) _ 

4*2*3 Tine of payment 



Q 53B, 53C, 53D, 53P 

Q 53A, 53B, 5 3D, 53B, 53P 
55 

Q 5X, 53G, 53H 



Q 57A, S7B, 57C, 57D 



Q 56A, 56B, 56C 



Q 54 



29a, 29b, 29c 
29d 

30a, 30b 
?0b 

30c, 30d, 30e 



31a, 31b, 31c, 
31d 

33a, 33b 
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5.0 feat 
characteris- 
tics of FECBs 
and providers 
of care are 
EBOst imports- 
ant to 

parents? 1 



5,1 Parental attitudes on regulation of 
FECEs, and' what should be regulated 



*7 « > 



5.1.1 Parental knowledge of regulatory, 
status of hone 

5.1.2 Parental opinion re: regulation of 
FDCHs in general * 
(Parental opinion on regulation of : ) 

5.1.3 Number of children 

5.1.4 Caregiver's experience 

5.1.5 Caregiver's education ' 

5.1.6 Caregiver's training 

5.1.7 CaregijVer's personality 

5.1.8 Caregiver's health 
5.1.? Safety of*FBCH 

5.1.10 Caregiver's age 

5.1.11 Age rabc ' ' 
5,1;12 Children's health 

5.1.13 Nutrition 

5.1.14 PrograVActivitiee 

5.1.15 Play eguipnent * 

5.1.16 Cost of care 

5.1.17 Space in heexe 

5.1.18 Outside space 



q sa 



Q 59A 

Q 59D 

Q 59D 

Q 590 

.Q 59D 

Q 59D 

Q 590 

Q 590 

Q 590 

Q 590 

Q 590 



21b 

21b 

21b 

22b 

21b 

21b 

21b 

21b 

21b 

21b 

21b 

21b 

21b 

21b 

21b 

21b 
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rraE 2,1 

Deaand Questions, Ttoretrqcta, -Varlablea, Measures 



DBMABTD 
0OZSTZQH3 



PAREHT STODY 
» C6WfcOCf5~~ 



VARIABLES 



MEASURES 



Phage II I teas 



Phase III Ite 



5.0 {contirosd 



5.2 Oaracfceristics of FDCBs i^xartant to 
parents 

5.3 Characteristics tfaich represent min 

5.4 Characteristics which should be 
regulated f 

5.5 Parental pref e renc es policy issues 



Otefer to variables 5.1.1 through 5.1.18 
above) 

(Jtefer to variables 5.1.1 through 5,1.18 
above) 

(Refer bo .variables 5.1.1 through 5.1.18 
above) 

2.9.1 Day care settings for children 1*5 
years of age 

3.5.11 Ajesdx 

3.5.11 Group size 



Q 87A, 87B, 87C, 87D, 87B 



Q 88 



24 

44a, 44b, 25c 
45a,, 45b, 22 
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Table 2.2 



• National" bay Care Home Study Design 



< 




t 

Regulatory Status 


— 


Caregiver 
Ethnicity 


and Parent 

j Sponsored 


Regulated 




White 


{ - Sponsored 
j White 


KeguXttu^u 
White 




Black 


J Sponsored 
i Black ' 
i * 


Regulated 
Black 




Hispanic 

\ 


\ i Sponsored 
J Hispanic 


Regulated 
Hispanic 



Unregulated - 

Unregulated 
White 



Unregulated , 
Black 



Unregulated 
Hispanic 



1Z 
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Table 2.3 
National Day Care Home Study Design 



Site 7 i - Los Angeles - Phase II Site 

V 

Sponsored Homes Regulated Homes 
White . • 16 16 

V Black 16 I) 16 

r 

* Hispanic & 16, 16 

TOTAL - 144 Homes 



Unregulated Homes ' 
16 
16 
16 



Site II - San Antonio - Phase III Site 
' J Sponsored Homes Regulated Homes 

White - 16 

Black & 16 

Hispanic 8 16 

TOTAL = 112 Homes,/ 



Unregulated Hogies" 
16 
16 
16 



Site III - Philadelphia - Phase III .Site 

Sponsored Homes Regulated Homes 
White 16 16 

Black ^ 16 16 

TOTAL = 96 Homes 



Unregulated ^Homes 
16 
16 



NOTE: Hispanic caregivers were not sampled in Philadelphia 
because the number is relatively small nationally . 
A representative sample 'was obtained in- Los Angeles 
^ and San Antonio. At the time of the study there were 
no Whi€e sponsored homes in San Antonio, 



Chapter 3.6 
PARENT STUDY METHODOLOGY 



3. l Parent Sample Selection 

Sampling procedures for the National Day Care 

Home Study were developed* and implemented by the staff of Abt 

f - 
Associates, Inc. In the three sites a total of 793 caregivers 

* V 

were located utilizing a quasi-random method. Five hundred and 
one (501) of these caregivers were subsequently selected to 
comprise the main caregiver study, again according to a quasi- 
random procedure designed to assure an adequate number of respon- 
dents in all ^tudy design cells. These procedures are more fully 
described in National Day Care Home Study Vol. VII, The Field 
Operations Report . A sample of 367 parents was selected from 
parents of children in the 501 caregiver family day care homes. 
These respondents were selected to meet the stratification re- 

0 

quireraents of the study design. - m 

Parents eligible. for selection also met the follow- 
ing criteria: * 

o Their children in the day care "home ranged in age 

from infancy ito 60 months. 

* i * «• 

O The care had to be paid for by some source, whether 

by parents, a subsidizing agency, or some combine- 

tion of the two. 

o Parents had to express a willingness in writing 
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to participate in the study. 

3-1 



73 



r 



Of the 367 parents selected, 19 ultimately declined 
to participate or \erminated the interview 'before completion, 
leaving an effective sample of 348 respondents in the three 
sites. Table 3.1 compares the actual and proposed parent sample 
distributions in the study design cells. Though not constructed 
on a probability basis, the sample allowed an adequate represen- 
tation of major parent groups. For example, approximately , 36% 
of all parents of children in family day care homes were single 
parents, and 39% of the study sample were single. (See Table 
4.2.) The sample included parents with children of various 
ages, and both single and multiple child families. There was, 

X * i 

additionally, a representative socioeconomic mix. 

A total of 243 parents using family day care 
were interviewed in Philadelphia and San Antonio, the two , Phase 
III sites, exceeding study goals by 35 interview. Table 3,2 
shows the distribution by ethnicity and regulatory status; Table 
3.3 describes the parent sample by ethnicity and site. Although 
the ethnicity design variable provided three categories, a number 
of persons interviewed did not classify themselves as Black, 
White, or Hispanic. Whenever ethnicity enters into the analyses, 
therefore, the w n n for these analyses is lowered. 

3.2 P Generalizability of the Sample 

The construction of a probability sample. requires 
a precise conceptualization of the nature of 'the population 
under study, with a known, if not equal probability for the 
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selection of each element of the population into th^ sample. 
To the extent that these requirements are met, one can "general- 
ize" from features bf the sample to features o€ the population 
under* study* An^generalizations can only be made within limits 
imposed by , the absolute size of- the sample, which influences 
the sampling errbr. The" representativeness of parent study 
data must be viewed within the context of site, caregiyer, and 
parent sample selection. 

Three study sites were considered the minimum 
necessary to balance the need for generalizable information with 
that for a detailed and comprehensive understanding of family 
day care. Statistical power analyses indicated, however, that 
nine study sites — far more^SarT^ — would 
be required for a significant ingrease in generalizability ^f , 
findings beyond that possible with three sites. The three care- 
fully selected sites were chosen from more than 250 standard m 
* 

metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA.'s) clustered into 26 groups 

by* factor analysis of city character istics. ' Each family day 

A' 

care home in the study population of U.S. urban family day care 
^omes did not have an equal or known probability of selection 
into the sample. For purposes of comparability, however, the 
•study sites and* specific communities had a sufficient number of 
sponsored, regulated, and unregulated homes, as well as Black, 
White, and Hispanic homes serving children of various ages. In 
addition, the selection of sites was heavily dependent on the 
total range of variation represented by 'communities in combina- 
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tion. For example, it was necessary to have both geographic 
dispersion and a variety of regulatory approaches represented 
in the study sites. Likewise, sites were selected to maximize 
the"" possibility of achieving adequate sample sizes in all 

> * ****** 

design- cells. For this reason,, each site had a larg'e total ~ 
amount of family day care, and a sufficient pool of families 
eligible for subsidized care. 

Within' the constraint impose^yfcy the nece'ssary 
limitation to three study sites, a theoretical possibility 

existed for constructing each of the 5 site samples to support 

/ 1 

generalization to the three populations of family day care 
homes in Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and »San Antonio. In the 
case of the sponsored and regulated homes, those who developed 

i:he study sample were able to use whfct were believed to be % - 

% - - 

— _ ^ 

reasonably accurate, comprehensive lists of all sponsored or 

regulated homes. Where cell size was sufficient, random sampling 

■ * 
was employed within each cell. Otherwise, every k th hpme was 

selected. This technique permits cautious generalization to 

the populations of regulated and sponsored homes in each- bf-s» 

the study sites. , C~"^ 

Unregulated- homes were selected for the study* 

by canvassing selected neighborhoods, by talking to community 

leaders, and through other site development efforts discussed ^ 

below in Section 3.-2.1. This generated a bias in the sample, 



if we assume that the population of caregivers operating unregu- 
lated homes is heterogeneous' on the variables of interest' to 
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the study. Though the theoretical potential : f or generalizability 

could hot. therefore, be re^lize^ to the same extent as for spon- 

■*t - * • 

•sored and regulated^ homes/ substantial information on unregulated 

family day ca«e- providers -was obtained. 

• "v* Parent respondents eligible, for participation 

? • ■ • " 

^werK selected on the basis of their willingness to do so, and 



only^a fraction^of. possible parents gave their assent. As a 
result*- bias" is generated in this sample, as with the caregiver 
sample, if we assume the^jTarent population is heterogeneous on 
the variables of. interest in the study.. 

In summation, 1 sampling errors »were introduced in 

- the construction of the parent sample at each of th£ three stages 

* v J - " * 

of £|mple development : . the selection of study sites, the ,se^ec- 

'tion of caregivers within those sites, and the selection of 

' parents employing' those*careg'ivers . In such a multi-staged 
4 - & v " ' * . . 

cluster sampling procedure,' the effects c Of sampling error are 



-■« * 

multiplicative, ^ot simply additive. ' It "is suggested, therefore, 
that *the general 

V 

data are limited. 



ilizatioYis which can be supported, from thAparent 



/ 



/ ^ - ** The deader musfc^bear in m£hd, however that the 

^ National Day Care Home^ftfcdy w]/an exploratory.effort to describe 
the ecology of family day care a^ a complek social system. It < 
is the only study of national scope to 'systematically observe 
w the care of children in home env;r*onmeft\s using sophisticated 
* - and carefully tested instrumentsr It is a fir at 'attempt to describe 
\he similarities and differences b^ween sponsored, regulated, _ 



.and unregulated homes, and to understand the cultural diversity 
• * 
in family day care among the three ethnic . groups that together 

* constitute the largest users. The data provide- a broad base of 

information with utility for the improvement of family day care 



and for*%creased assistance to caregivers, children, pareots, 
and program adl^drij^trators^ . . 



3.3 



Data Collection 



The data v collectidn effort was undertaken in se$- 



1 



eral stages, here called "Phases." In Phase I, ,a national, 25 

£ity telephone survey of family day care providers "was conducted 

to obtain preliminary profiles to guide design considerations. 

The parerit instrument^, described previously, was also constructed 

and pre-tested in the first ph&se. This instrument was adminfts- 

I' tered to parents in -Phase! II> — the pilot study e'f for tf-in Los 

Angeles* California, from January through. March 1978. Phase II 

f 1 

concluded with* the analysis of data and the revision o£ data col- 
lectibrf instruments and field management procedures. » .Phase III / 
was Tmplemehted in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, "*and San Antonio, 
* Texas, from October 1978 through January 1979. A phased imple- - 
mentation .str a tegy^gx^ed highly cost effective, since it minimized 
v the risk in mounting* a complex and difficult field effort while 
simultaneously insuring increased*ef f icie|icy in subsequent field 

experiences. As a result of the successful pilpt ex£erience, N 

y. • " '< 

* only minor modifications wer% required in the data Collection 

inptruments and procedures hence a f^^- three-site data base 

•was- available , for , analyses.' ' • ^ 
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3.3.1 



Site Development 



An r extensive public relations campaign launched* • 
the effort to obtain support for the study\a«^to' identify 
unregulated care in each community. Brochures familiarized 
caregivers with s,tudy objectives, explained what participation/ 
* in the study would involve, and requested help in locating other 
family day care homes. Letters from licensing and registration 
* officials^accompanied the brochures/. helping to promote the 

study's legitimacy. ■ • x 

" Hundreds of posters explaining ttref ~stxrdy~ and - 

' asking for help in locating caregivers were hung in locations 
likely to catch^he eye of local residents, especially parents 
with yoking children. In Philadelphia and San Antonio the media 
were also used to disseminate 'information and ^ gain- support 
for the study. Media coverage was excellent in\hese* two sites; 
' it included TV spots, radio and television interviews, and news- 

vpaper, articles. 

' To facilitate' the identification of unregulated • 

care, field staff with an' extensive knowledge of target areas 

were recruited. It was expected tl^t stud/ staff from "down 
*• ^ .» • , r * r 

the block" who knew^ommunity Readers and 'were familiar tfith 

local agencies would 'dispel mistrust on -the part of ca**givers, 

especially thos^ operating unr^ulfte^ fidtoes. 



4 



7 TniV "neigntforhoodX approach -worked well in- 



'Vhllaaelphia^ajcid ^San- Antonio but was considerably less success- 
S k f'ul in • Los Angeli"v\lt 'had ifa'iifmdfo .fh^f6s Angeles, Uke 

' *~"^V * *'■ • ^**-> %**. , 
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inost large American cities, was divided into small geographic 
areas wi£h identifiable socioeconomic and cultural character^- 
tics — neighborhoods "61 th which residents identify or have strong 
^ies* Initial staff experiences belied these expectations.* It 
became evident th^t it would be ^.extremely difficult to identify 
-neighborhood leaders with any knowledge of t the informal day care 
' services operating in their communities. This absence of tradi- 
tional -neighborhoods required a less systematic and m£re time- 

m 

consuming approach to the identification of unregulated care, in 
this site. 

^\ 

3.3.2 . Interviewer Training 

CS^D field staff ^elected interviewers for the 
parent component using gcc^pted persor)r\el assessment and selection 
v guidelines. These interviewers were required to undergo at least 
40 hours of training prior to conducting interviews- with parents. 
Training also included a series of practice interviews, followed 
by in-depth debriefing sessions. 

In addition", CSPD was responsible for th* devel- 
^ opment and implementation « of a core, training package designed 

- to sensitize all contractor, staff and field interviewers to 
1 "the complexities of family day care, and particularly to the 

cultural differences to which they 'would be exposed. Thishtrain- 
• ing was important iri minimizing interviewer ^iases in all data 
collection procedures.' 



/ « 



* In addition to their initial -training, interview- 
ers participated in regularly 'scheduled debrief ings designed 
to resolve problems and to ensure consistency. This practice 
enhanced the reliability of the parent data collection effort. 

3.3.3 Interviewing 

Interviewing for the parent component, proceeded 
smoothly once the- responding parents hSd been identified. As 

is common with sudh large-scale exploratory studies, some prob- 

• 

lems in administering the -data collection efforts- arose, most 
notably in coordinating the three -components of this extensive 
undertaking. Since most parents using family day care work 
during the day, interviews typically had £o be conducted during 
the early evening hours or on weekends. Timing was not always. ■ 
opportune. Parents frequently showed signs of weariness after 
a. full day's work, or expressed concern about getting dinner 
on th4 table late. A few interviews were somewhat rushed. It 
is notour prising that^he task of scheduling parent interviews 
was' frequently complex and arduous. Interview permission forms 
* distributed by caregivers to all their parents were no.t always ^ 



completed adequately. ^£t was often difficult to contact parents^ 
who' had, agreed to be interviewed. In some cases, parents gave 
caregivers verbal rather than written permission. This* permission 
was communicated to" the site off ice, but often without a home 
and/or .business tel^hone. number* or without the name* and address 
of the 'parent. In -such Instances it wa's necessary, to' telephone 

• I • • ' - ' ' • . 01 

• * A 

the relevant- caregivers for this information-. 



\ 



As soon as complete parent information had been 
obtained, interviewers ware assigned to schedule appointments , 
using available telephone numbers. Where possible, the ethnicity 
of the interviewer was matched with that of the parent. In 
a number of cases CSPD staff found it necessary to make several 
calls to reach a parent, and occasionally interviewers were 
required' to visit homes in order to schedule interviews. Though 
parents had received brochures describing the study and had * 
signed a parent^ permission form, many wanted additional informa- 
tion about overall study goals or ^about various details be-fore 
/agreeing to be ^interviewed. ' 

Other scheduling difficulties and parent refus- 
als posed problems. 'Appointments could not be arranged or were 
postponed repeatedly for over half (53%) of the 19 parents in . 
the sample who were not interviewed. E^ght of these (42%) 
refused to be interviewed, even though they consented^ to their 
child's participation in the observation studies, indicating 
.that they did not have the time fot a one-hour session. In all 
?eicjht cases, no other parent could b^v chosen from the same 
family day care home for the parent interview. In the remain- s ' 
ing cases the interviews- were interrupted; despite repeated- 
attempts to arrange a jecohd appointment, £he interviews/could \ 

not, be completed., I 

\ _ . v * . • 

.Interviewer's were instructed to srchedh^le^^gp&int-/ . - 

* -a 

ments with the parent having primary responsibility for <m&in~ * • 
taining the child care arrangement. In the majority of 'tw6-parent 

1* ♦ - * T. 
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families, the mother was" interviewed in the absence of the father, 
However, in a number of homes both parents chose to be present. 
Jn most of these situations the presence. of both parents facili- 
tated the interview process. The father either tended to the 
■ children wt?ile the mother responded to questions, or actively 
'.participated in the interview and gave his views about day care 
/.'. arrangement?*.. On some occasions the participation of the father 

' J! t • . . . 

^vea,led apparent disagreements between the parents about child- 
7 Rearing .practices and such other aspects of family life as the 
„ iaverl' of -.family income. _ 
V%«''?, ' Most parents who were interviewed indicated that 



*#they welcomed the opportunity to discuss their day care ar- 
- r^ngements.. ; Many, commented that they had never 1 thought about 
.some^f the! topics coyer ed- r irf : the interview, puring periodic 
■ debriefing sessions, CSPlS staff '.generally observed that parents 
siemed candid, in' the ir~responses to interview questions, though 
in some Instances, the>. required repeated reassurance that their 
..comments would be held in '.confidence -and would not.be revealed 
to caregivers* ' " * v' 



3.3.4 . Docafoents Contr' cl . 

' t , As jlnterviews^were conducted,, a system of coding 

^e completed documents va* eraploy^d^to >insure confidentiality 
6£ data and maintain, respondent anonymity, as well as to assure 
* . that proper recording and safe storage' would preserve valuable 
deU^rpm ah^iros ion ^through '.loss ^o£ administrative control. 




J • * 
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This system consisted off encoding each completed parent instru- 
ment with a number, partHof which was unique to it and part of 
which would identify it wWh the corresponding instruments used 
in the caregiver study and (in the observational ' analysis. 

• * i 

3»4 Data Analysis 

Data analysis began witji editing the question- ■ 
naire^s and ended with the data analysis carried out as the final 
report was being prepared. As this was an exploratory inquiry, 
every effort was made £o generate as clean a data base as pos- 
sible within the constraints 'of the sample design and resource 
limitations. The data were subjected fo cross-tabulation analysi 
as the basic analytical technique. . 



3.4.1 Editing, Coding, Keypunching 

The questionnaires were edited, the open-ended , 
items post-coded, and th| data converted to machine-readable 
format as the first procedures in the" analysis of the data„ The 
questionnaires were first edited and cleaned to assure that 
subsequent work on" the data would be based on precise readings 
of what data had been recorded dn each of the documents. All 

4 

ambiguous responses were; "clarified,- and most of the open-ende-d . 
responses 'were copied onto consolidated sheets so that they 
could b« compared and subjected to further qualitative analysts,' 
4f necessary. The"" 1 editing was'pesformed simultaneously with 
the coding of the open-ended - responses . A- specially. assembled 



CSPD team carried out these tasks. The working group was com- 
prised of university graduates and university students under the' ' 
direct leadership of a quality control supervisor and under the 
general supervision of a the CSPD principal investigator and pro- 
ject director. The team was trained for a full working day to 
assure -cons istency in these editing and coding tasks. 

When these data preparation tasks were completed, 
.the questionnaires were shipped from the CSPD offices in 
Washington, D.C., to Abt Associates headquarters in Cambridge, f 
Massachusetts, where the data were converted to machine read- 
able format. 

3. A// Separation of Phase II and Phase III- Analyses 

Because the instruments' used in the distinct data 
collection efforts of Phase II (Los Angeles 1 and Phase III 
(Philadelphia and San Antonio) were somewhat different, as . 

ft 

mentioned in "Chapter 2.0 above, it was necessary to separate 
roost = of the analysis in accordance wiA these two sublets. 
That is, data collected in Los Angeles were- most often analyzed _ 
separately from data collected in San Antonio and Philadelphia. 
In the special cases where theN items 1 were closely matched in 
the two instruments, it was possible to combine the analysis. 
Furthermore, it was possible to recode the response categories 
in some of the items so that the data from the two Phases could 
be combined in th.Js way as well. Thus?- in Chapters 4.0 through 
7. Q, where findings of the„ study are reported, tables present 
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data for the total^ sample or for each o*f the two study Phases. 
In most cases, Los Angeles data are reported separately from * 
-ttfose obtained 4 in Philadelphia and Sati Antonio .(Phase *III). 

/ > • • 

3.4.3. Data Aha lysis Techniques 

/ The data analysis* reported in the remainirig chap- 
ters of this document was performed by CSPD' on the digital compu- 
ter at Abt Associates, Inc., using the Statistical Package for 
the Social Sciences (SPSS) routines. (A computer terminal at the 
CSPD offices in Washington was connected by telephone to the Abt 
computer.) As most of the data were discrete, rather than cqntinu- 
ous,- almost all of the analysis consisted' of frequency distribu- 
tions and cross-tabulations. In that the exact relationship between 
the parent study sample arxd the population of parents in tfce 
United States using family' day care homes is unclear, it was not 
deemed appropriate to apply the devices and logic of inferential 



^statistics to this data set. 

A factor analysis was run on the data' elicited 

by a version of Kohler's Maternal Attitude. Scale included in^ the 

2 

Phase III instrument. However, these results and the results of 

it 

discriminant 'function analyses performed on some of the study 
variables are not reported in any detail because of the potential 
for overinterprjetation. 

3.5 Summary 

The Sample for the parent study, generated by Abt 
Associates, was based on the caregiver sample. o£ the 367 parents 

. . ' ' . .. 91 * * 
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who initially agreed to be interviewed, - 19 refused or terminated 
the interview before completion, leaving a total of 348 usable 
responses, distributed by study site, ethnicity, and regulatory 
status (see Tables 3.1, 3.2, and 3.3). 

The implementation of the study design was an 
arduous, exciting, and rewarding undertaking. All tasks, from 
constructing the sample design to performing the data analysis,- 
presented many challenges. These were confronted in all in- 
stances" in a way. that sought to* retain the integrity of the 
design and of the study aa it unfolded through creative and 
responsible improvisation in the field. The result is a rich, 
and enormously informative body of data on parental experiences 
and attitudes toward the family day care. home, the modal sea- 
ting in which young children are cared fo£ outside the home in 
contemporary American society. 



CHAPTER NOTES 



1. A small substudy of within-home variability was originally 
contemplated to provide information on variation in 
parental/experiences in the same home. In anticipation 

of thia. two different families were selected and interviewed 
in e ^p\ of 17 family day care homes, — 13 in Philadelphia 
and j irk San Antonio. However^, data collection requirements 
and project resources would noVoermit this to go forward. 

2. This part of the instrument met the interval level data 
requirements of Pearson's r, the fundamental computation 
of factor analytic work, without "forcing" the data in an 
application of the techniques associated with "dummy 
variables." The results of factor analysis ate almost v ' 
always indeterminate and subject to majiy, often conflicting 
interpretations. For this reason, the reporting, of these 
results is very limited to discourage over interpretation. 
For the same reason, an associated discriminate function 
analysis was not reported at all. - 
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T&ble 3.1> NATIONAL* DAY CARE- HOME STUDY 

• 1 

- PARENT SAMPLE . 



J Site I - Los Angeles 
Phase n Site 



•White 
Black 
Hispanic 



Sponsored 
Homes . 



12/ 

11/ 
12/ 



16 



16 



16 



V 



Regulated 
Homes 

15 /l6 

. U /l6 



12/ 



16 



Unregulated 
Homes 



14/ 



16. 



7/ 
11/ 



16 



16 



TOTAL = 105/144 Homes 



Site n - San Antonio 
Phase m Site 

White 

Black 

.Hispanic 



1/, 
10/ ( 



25/ 
5/ 
20/ 



16 



16 



16 



24/ 

l V. 
16/ 



16 



16 



16 



TOTAL = 122/112 Homes 



Site DJ - Philadelphia 
Phase IE Sites 

White 

Black 



24/ 
28/ 



16 
16 



TOTAL = 121/96 Homes 



l4 /l6 

24 /l6 
3 



' 18/ 
, 13/ 



16 
16 



htie numbers above the 7" indicate the actual sample size, while those 
below the were the sample objective. For example, the objective in 
Philadelphia for non-Hispanic White parents in regulated homes was 16; 
14 were actually-interviewed and are part of the study sample. 

2 There are no non-Hispanic .White-sponsored homes in San Antonlol 

3 In Philadelphia and San Antonio, the actual sample obtained exceeded 
the objectives. * 



Table 3.2:-RESPONDENTS IN PARENT SURVEY BY ETHNICITY AND^ 
TYPE OF FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 



mi 



ETHNICITY 


REGULATORY STATUS 


t 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


. TOTAL 


White 


36 (25%) 


.54 (37%) 


. 56 (38%) 


146 ' 




(35%) 


(43%) t 


(47%) 


(42-%) 


Black 

i 


44 (37%). 


40 (33%) 


37 (3056) 


121 


(43%) 


(32%) 


(31%) 


(35%)^ 


Hispanic 


22 (27%) 


32 (40%) 


27 (33%) 


81 

k „ 




(22%) 


(25%) 


(22%) 


• (23%) 


■ ■' -—-p 

TOTALS 


102 (29%) 


126 (36%) 


■~~ 

120 (35%) . 


348 (100%) 
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Tabfe 3.3: RESPONDENTS IN PARENT SURVEY BY ETHNICITY AND SITE 





SITE 


ETHNICITY 


Los Ancreles 


Philadelphia 


San Antonio 


TOTAL 


White 




56 


49 ^ 


146 


Black 


„ , 29 


65 


27 


. 121 


Hispanic 


35 




46 




TOTAL BY SITE 


105 


121 


122 


348 



V 



\ 
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Chapter. 4.0 

N CHARACTERISTICS OP THE PARENT STUDY SAMPLE 

• » * ' * " 

» 

4.1 Introduction . , 

» 

.One of the basic questions addressed 'by the Na- 
< * . 

tional Day Care Home Study was, "Who are the consumers of family 

„day care?" "This chapter provides descriptions of the families 

who were selected for the parent survey. Based on the reports 

of the responding parents, it characterizes the families 

According to standard demographic factors and according to t^he 

study design variables of ethnicity, site, and regulatory sta- 

S 

tus. When relevant data are available, this chapter attempts 
to compare the consumer ' families to the national population 
and to the population of^ their respective cities. 

' The demographic questions included in the par- 
ent survey were designed to elicit responses concerning several 
types of information at a general ldvel. These questions 
follow: . • 

o What types of families use family day care? ^ 

o How do these families differ from tihe population 

y i ' ' * ' 

at large? 

t 

o What demographic factors are associated with the 
choice of a "family /day care home of one particular, 
regulatory status as opposed to' another type? 



o How is s the type of family day care homfe chosen related 
to .ethnicity, income, education, and other demographic 

variables? _ , 

• / • ' * ' - 

'The data reported in this chapter apply vari- 

ously to the responding parent (usually the mother), the 
spouse, the focfls child, or the family in general. The vari- 
ables reported include (1) respondents 1 age, sex, Aand marital 
statys; (2) ^numbers of children in respondents amilies and 
the ages of the focus children in care; (3) total annual 
family -income and 'income sources; (4) educational attainment 
of the respondents; •( 5) occupations of the respondents and the 
spouses; and (6) residential stability, as io€icated by-time 
of contiguous residence in the same city, the same neighbor- 
hood,, and the same house. Data regarding these characteristics 
are differentiated according to the study design variables of 
(1) ethnicity (White, Black, or Hispanic); (2)/family day care 
home regulatory status (sponsore^ regulated, or unregulated); 
amd (3) study phase and site (Phase II—- -Los Angeles, .Phase 

t A « 

III— ^Philadelphia and San Antonio, or the total sample). Dis- 
aggregation of data, from the two phases was sometimes necessary 
because otiT\ inferences between the questions on the two data 

• T * ■ ' ' 

collection instruments. 



V -Because of other or undisclosed ethnicities, the to±al 
study sample is larger than the sum of the numbers in 
• 4 these three ethnic groups. ( 



* * 

4 The" statistics reported are principally raw fre- 

quencies ^and percent frequencies of responses in particular cate- 
gories i based on one or more of the characteristics enumerated 
above. Medians .are reported when they are meaningful and 
statistically appropriate, but most of the data are. presented 
as marginal distributions or cross-tabulations. 

Where comparative statistics are presented, 
they are* based on the U.S. Census Bureau's Current Population 
Survey for the reference year 1977 or on bther Census surveys, 
as indicated. An attempt has been made to obtain comparative 
aata which are as relevant as, possible^) th'e findings under 
consideration. SMSA or city data, data based on /different 
ethnic groups, . and other disaggregated estimates have been J 
reported wherever reliable sources have' been found. 

* . * ' 

4.2 ) y General Description ^ 
4.2.1 ■ Age, Sex, and* Marital Status of Respondents 

> • 

...... 

S - Most (60%^>f the parents who were interviewed 

were between the ages of 25 and 35,; the median age of the 

* group was 30. About 30% w^re between 2Q and 25 and 10% were 

oyer 35. Little- differerf<?e in respondents 1 &ges was' observed 
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.*/ In the tables, the percentages £ri parentheses are based on 
'the total numbers of cases in the rows (when placed, td 
the right of th* r^w frequencies) and the columns (when 
placed below the raw frequencies). 

- ■ .4-3 ■ . . . 



t 



across the ethnic groups, finly two, parents in the ^sample of 

* 

348 were under 20. Although teenage and young adult parents 

were not purposely excluded/from the sample, .they are not 

represented. A number of^ factors tend, to prevent young f 

parents from needing, using, or paying for child care* These 

factors include the high rate of unemployment among persons 

in this age group, particularly for minority groups, which 

leaves ,them available to care for the children themselves, 

> j • * ' 

as well as reducing the funds these parents have to spend on ^ 

child care. In addition, teen-aged mothers, who are, of ten 

* « '« • . 

unmarried, frequently live in an extended family arrangement, 
* which provides a source of in-home care; 

^ " The vast majority (94%) of the responding pati- 
ents were, women, but ^19 of the respondents wer>e men. Data 
collected) from the 19 f athers^ in the study did not differ, 
significantly from those obtained fr^om the mothers in most 
respects. For that reason, there will be no further differ- 
entiation by respondent sex in this report* It is* interesting 
to note, however,- 'that 13 of the fathers wer v e married, all 
were employed, and ten had. attended some college. * Three had 
less than a high school education, Six of the eight men in* * 
Los Angeles repc?rted having had no'preyious relationship 
with the caregivers, while six of t|ie"ll fathers interviewed 
in Philadelphia and San Antoriio indicated that they h«ad 
known the caregivers before the arrangement had begun. v Four 
of these fathers reported a prior relationship of at least a 
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year's duration. ' The 19 fathers were, about evenly distributed^ 
.in the use* of sponsored, regulated, and .unregulated day care . 
homes. 

Census studies have shown a steady 'increase over 
the past two decades in the percentage «f single-parent families 
(13% increase in 1970 and 16% "in 1977, for instance). A parallel 

* * * \ * 

rise has been reported in the number of .families Headed by single 
(divorced, widowed, separated, or never , married) mothers '(10% 
increase in I960, 11% in 1970, anc! 13% in*1977). In the present 
sample, 39% of the respondents were single, while 61% were mar- 
ried or informally married. Table 4.1 represents fcjje detailed # 
breakdown of the sample by marital status* ' 

Table 4,2* presents the frequencies of families 
using the three types of fan^ly day cate homes by marital 
status -and ethnicity. The data in this table show that single . 
parents were more often users , of sponsored family day care hoifces 
than married, p^ents. Among * the 100 users of sponsored homes, 
59 were single; oply 39 single users would be expected on the 
basis of the proportion- of the sample who are Single* ^Single- 
parent families were more than twice as likely* to use a spon- 
sored home as carried parents (45% vs. 20%), and almost .three 
times as likely if they were also Black (54% vs, 19% )• bf the 
families of single' .respondents losing sponsored care, the ma- 
jor.ity were .Blaqjj (51%)." Among the 56 single Black parents, 
16%. "used regulated homes, 30% used unregulated homes, and the 
tfemairving 54% uSed , sponsored homes. By contrast, only 33% 
of the , single White parents sent their children to a sponsored 



day care home* Th4. overall use Qf the sponsored homes among 
married .parents was 20%, while 45% of the single parents had 
their children in a' sponsored home. The concentration of single 
parents among the users of sponsored care is not surprisir>g 
because the incomes of single-parent families are generally 
less .than those' of two-parent .families, and sponsored care 
infrequently subsidized. The NDCHS d^ata revealed that 85% 
to 90% of the slots in sponsored homes received some form of 
state or federal subsidy (Vol. V, AAI, 1980). - ( 

4.2;2 Number of Childten' in Respondent Families 

' and AgeS of Children ip Care 

Table 4.3 presents the distribution of family 

size in the sample of users of family^ day* care homes and for 

the national population as determined in 1977 by the Cenrsus 

Bureau. On the average, the families in the study sample had 

fewer children than those in the national census sample. While 

28% of families nationally had more than' t*o children under the 

p 

'age of 18, only 18% of the families in the study had more ^fean 
two. Only 7% of the respondents had more tha\ three children. 
The median numbers of children per family were .1. 64^ for the* 
parent sample and '1.87 for the National Census sample. * Th^re 

was little variation 'in 'the number of children per family / 

' , \ ' - ' - 

across ethnic groups and regulatory status. 

- ' *The median age of the*«focus children in care 

> • % . V. . - 

was approximately two years jAncThine months. The distribution 

/ ■ * \ • 

of ages is, presented in Table 4.4. The .table shov^ 'ithat r 68% 
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of the children were under three years of age. This observation • 

i 

is consistent with the findings of earli-er studies showing that 
parents te'nd to choose family day care homes, for children under 
three and center-based Care for children as they approach the 

* • 

age % of five. ( * 

There were no major variations from the two-year, 
nine.-month median age by ethnicity or regulatoty status. 'How- 
ever/ there was' a variation between the sites studied in the two 
phases. In Philadelphia and San Antonio the sample was somewhat 
more heavily weighted toward older children than'in Los Angeles. 
The median in the former two cities was approximately three years 

4.3 Economic, Educational, Occupational, and 

Residential i Characteristics 

4.3.1 - Family Income 

4 * 
* 

The annual family income pf the parent sample 
ranged from less than $6,000 to more than $26,000 a year. The \ 

r 

median family income in the sample, as presented in Table 4.5, 
was approximately $12,653. The median U.S. family income, as 
estimated by £he Bureau of the Census, for 1977, was $16, 009'. 
This is a differende of about 20%. The overall sample media^i 
income is not particularly meaningful in view of differences 
observed among users Of different types of family day care 
homes and among different ethnic groups. / 

i 

The distribution of annual family income for 

families using the three types of day care homes are presented . 

in Table 4,6. The median , income of families using sponsored 



homes was $8,736, as compared .to $14,849 and $14,371 for those 
using regulated and unregulated homes, respectively. In general, 
the median income of families using sponsored homes was,, more 
than 40% below that of the families using non«<spon sored homes. 
Examination of the distributions presented in Table 4.6 reveals 
a concentration of lower-income families in the sponsored group 
that? is not present in the other ytwo groups. To look at the^ 
data from a 'different perspective, 52% of the families with 
incomes of $9,000 or less used a sponsored home as compared to . 
'24% of the families with incomes of $12, 000. or more. At *the 
upper end of the income range, only 8% of the families using a 
sponsored 'family day care home reported incomes over $21,000, 
while almost 26% of- the users of the other two types of homes, 
had incomes in that range. * 

The median income of White families was highest 
($14,617), and that of Black families was lowest ($10,656). 
Data relevant to this analysis are. presented in Table 4.7. w 
pi'spanic families had a median income a little less than .half- 
way between that of White and Black families ($12,000). Income 
of $9,000 or under was reported by 21% bf the White families, 

40% of the Black families, and 36% of the Hispanic fam&ies. . 

) ' . 

The percentage of White parents reporting family incomes over 



$13,000 (-30%) was approximately . twice -that of Black parents (15%) 
and three times .£hat of Hispanic parents (9%). 

* * 

The simultaneous disaggregation of family ihcome 
by ethnicity and regulatory status revealed one exception to * 
the White-Hispanic-Black income ranking. Among the users of 
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regulated .day care homes* the median incomes of Black and White 
I i » 

families were approximately equal? both were between $15,000 
and $18,000. White families with higher incomes were most 
likely to choose an unregulated home, while higher-income Black 
families^tended to choose a regulated home/ 

Table 4.8 presents a comparison betweeti family 
incomes of th€ parent sample and family incomes of the general 
populations sampled by the Census Bureau. For the purpose of 
this comparison, the incpmes of families in the present sample 
are represented by ranges of values which contain the actual 
median value. Some of the interesting details reflected in 
Table- 4.8 are the* following: 

o According .to Census estimates,* the median family 
income of all U.S. t^wo-parent families w^p- % $17,616 
while the median for families headed by single 
females was $7, 765. The median income of the .single 
parents in the present sample, which^is.in the $6,000 
to $9,000 category, is consistent. with the national 
mediafr. 

o The White parents in the study showed a median 
income substantially below the national median of 
$16,740 for White families. The incomes of the 
Black and Hispanic parents in the present sample 
were somewhat above the incomes of these groups in 
the national Census sample, which showed medians of 

• . r 

* t ' * 



$9,563 and- $11,^21, respectively. This difference 
Xs illustrated* best by the medians presented in 

Table 4.7, ' . . 

* » « 

o Two-parent Bla'ck families in the sample reported 

( , - > 

incomes with a median of $13,716. %he incomes ot 
aok and Hispanic single parents i^the saxftple 
iV medians above the national estimates.- 

i/ ' * 

o Aggregation across racial and ethnic groups reveals 
that £he incomes of respondents in Los Angeles were 
below the median family incomes for that city> and 

r 

£hose in Ph'iladelphia^were significantly below the 
SMSA median for that city. 



4.3.2 Source of Family Income 

''Almost 9d% qf the families in the .sample, re- 

» « » "* » 

ported* that earnings frpm employment were their major source 

of income. The distribution of income source by ethnicity is 

presented in Table 4.9. , AFDQ, WIN, or other welfare programs 

were identified as the major source of family income of 5% 

of the respondents, and 6% identified other* sources such as 



child support, alimony, unemployment compensation, or student 
loans as fche primary source. Fifteen of ' the 17 families on 
some IgOfrni of welfare were Black and two were Hispanic. 

Of the 17 families who' listed welfare as' their 
rtajor income source, ten were us.in^j sponsored homes, four un- 
regulated homes, and three regulated homes. Arpong^the 21 



ion . T . 
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families Reporting , major/ income sources other than employment 

Earnings or ""welfare, nine were using unregulated homes r' eight 

' / ; i ' / . 

sponsored home?, and four ^ regulated homes. 

i * 

4.3.3. * 1 Educational Attainment * . s 



The frequency distributions jaf educational/at- 
tainment for the sample of responding parents and for a 'Census 
sample of adults between 2£ and. 34 are presented ir^ Table 4.10. A 
^These distributions are disaggregated by ethnicity and by reg- . 
ulatory status. Abou£ 51% of the responding parent^Tia^at 
least scpne college ^ducation, as compared with^44% )of the national 
sample, but the percentage that had completed college or (^taken 
"post-graduate work *$as less than that in the national sample 
(17 versus 24). The, frequencies of individuals who had not * 
completedjiigh school wejre roughly equal to thbse in" the Cen- 
sus .sample. . Thi^ suggests that the sample contains grease* - 
than the expected number of college drop-outs or ^individuals 
with Associate of Arts, degrees. > 

When th^ sample is disaggregated by ethnicity, 
the percentages of respondents who have" at least some college 
education is 56 for Whites, 53 for BlackS, and 38 for Hispanics. 
Black' and White respondents differed in the percentage who had ^ 
completed college or % done po^t-graduate W&rk, with 36% of the' 
White respondents and 13% of the Black respondents in this 
Category. The educational level reported by the responding 
Hispanic parents was generally^lower than that of Black 'or 

4-11 * 
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White parents, with 30%, 11%/ and 9%, respectively, reporting 

. ^ . • , . o ■ • 

.less than a high school diploma. 

# \ , - ' • 

There was little systematic relationship be- 

tween use of^one type of family .day care home or another and 

educational level, but \there was a slight tendency for the L 

1 users of regdlated homes to report higher levels of educatiop 

than the users of the other types of family day .care homes. 

Education does^ not predict the* choice of one t/pe of home or 

another. f 

4.3.4 Parents' Occupations ^ - 

* * * r 

The parents in the sample were "'employed in a 

H * * v" ' 

wide variety of occupations, with the range o'f qccupations of 

\heir spouses generally greater than that of the respondents 

themselves. 1 Pr n oblem^with the set* of occupational categories 

used *£n the instrument for Los Angeles necessitated a revision 
* *> * 

and the categories for the instrument used in 'Philadelphia 

and^San Antonio were selected to conform with tho&e us^jif by 
'the Bureau of Labor Statistics in reporting aggi?<egated occu- 
pational data. As a result, data from the , respective 'phases 
cannot tye compared directly without aggregation into rather - 
global categories. - } 

parents participating ^in the study in Los 

\ • - # 

Angeles were, groupedMn the following fiVe categories: 

» 

o Upper level professional and m&nagerial employees 
^ % (e«gY, physicians, lawyers, university professors, • ^ 
bankers, and execij)tives ) 
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o lower level professional and managerial employees 
- (e.g., nurses,, teachers, social workers, supervisors, 



and foremen) 4 } 

o Skilled tradespersons and laborers '(e.g. , secretaries, 
plumbers, tool and dye makers, and other technicians) 
o' # Service and unskilled tradespersons and laborers 
(e.g., sales clerks^ file clerks, factory workers, 
and construction workers) 
/ o Students /■ 

Professional and managerial positions accounted 
-for 3?% of the respondents' jobs and 40% of the spouses' jobs, 
as shown in Table 4.11. Twenty-five percent of respondents and f 
a like percentage of spouses held lower level professional or 
managerial positions. Twenty-nine percent of respondents and 
33% of ^spouses held positions in skilled grades, labor, the arts,*^ 
• or sales." Among "the respondents (women, for the most part)"; , . 
the modal P ? S ^^{L type was service and ' unskilled trades, with 
37%, while on'lyBB%- of the spouses' jobs fell into this pate 1 " 

* »* * • 

'gory. Althbuglj^the data presented in the table are not dis- 
aggregated by e tonicity, supplementary analyses show that the 
high frequency of service .and unskilled labor jobs among the 
respondents is attributable to the Black ajid Hispanic respond- * 
ents. * 

* * 

r\ . ' In the instrument used in. Philadelphia^jnd San 

Antonio, 15 occupational categories were offered but only 12 
of, them we*e actually represented among, the responses of the 
parents. These were: 

q . 4-13 



/ 



o Professional 
o Manager 



wo 



o Clerical worker < ° 

1 o Salesperson 

.o Craftsman 

o Equipment operator 

o Transportation worker 

o Laborer 

•o Service worker 

* ' * 

- v o Household worker 
o Volunteer- 
o Other 

* m As shown in Table 4.12, 29% of the respondents 

worked at professional or managerial positions while 48% class!- 

fied their job as clerical. Nine percent were service workers? 

6% were in sales; and the remaining 8% were spread over a 

variety of categories. Among the spouses, those holding pro- 

fessional and managerial positions accounted for 37% of the > 
t 

sample; 22% were laborers; clerical and service workers re- 
presented 10% each; and those working in transportation and 
sales represented 7% and 6%/ respectively. The positions of . 
the spouses were more diverse than those of the respondents, 
as .in Los Angeles. 

In Table 4.13, the occupational categories were 
reaggregated so that the ,data from Los Angeles could be compared 
with the data from Philadelphia and San Antonio and. overall 

^ ' • y IVj 
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statistics .could be developed. Twice ^the proportion of respond- 
ents from Pfciiade.lphia and San Antonio, had positions in skilled 
•trades, labor, -arts, and sales as had respondents in Los Angeles 
(58% versus &£%)., ^and the proportion of .service and uns'killed 
labor positiont.in Philadelphia and San Antonio was about a third 
of that l& Los Angeles (13« versus 37%). Among the spouses, how- 
ever, no such significant difference appeared. 



4.3.5 Residence Type and Residential Stability/ 

' Mobil i'ty " 8 " \ 

About half of ^he families in the sample rented 
their homes. White families' tended to own their homes more 
.frequently than Families in other ethnic categories. Only 23 
(7%) of the families contacted lived in public housing, and, 
of these, only pne lived in Los Angeles. 

; Residential stability is a family and parental 

characteristic which may be related to £h'e duration of a fami- 

' -J * 

ly day care arrangement and to 'other aspects of care. The 

distribution' pf the number of years respondents had lived in 
the same home, the same neighborhood, and the same city are 
presented^n Table 4.14. As might be expected, the respon- 
dents had lived in the same city for a longer period of time 
than they had^lived in their neighborhood, and, similarly, , 
they tended to have lived in the same neighborhood for longer 
than they had lived in their home. Overall, the median dura- 
tion of residence in the same home was two years and- eight 
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months, but the median time in the neighbothood was four years 

* 4 

* • # 4 

and one month* Over 50% of the respondents' had lived in the * m 
sanie city for 'over 15 years*' • 

t ' " 

The approximate median ^number of years respon- 
dents had^ lived in, the same home, for combinations of ethnicity 
and regulatory status by study* pl)ase, is presented* in tffable 4.15. 
The statistics in this table sfiow that there is an overall ten- ar- 
dency for the Los Angeles sample to have lived in the same home 
longer than the respondents in Philadelphia and San Antonio had,. 
There seem to be no direct effects of ethnicity on residential 
stability defined in. this way, but there is a slight tendency 
for users of nonsponsored (regulated or unregulated) care to 
have higher Residential stability. 

4.4- Summary 

*■ Based on the responses of parents to demographic 

questions on the survey instrument, we can "draw the following 
conclusions regarding the sample of families using family day • 



care homes: . -. ^ / 

o Although a majority of the families included . 

parents, the proportion of siogle-parent 
families in the sample was more Chan double 
* -that of the Am^tican populations Almost half 

Qf the Black families included only one parent, 
o Single parents were twice as likely to^ use a 
sponsored home as married 'parents and almost 
' three times as likely if they were Black. 
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' The number of children in- the sample families 

) 4 

was somewhat less, on th% average, than 'the num- 
ber in 'the "'typical" American family. Fewer than 
one sample family ,in five included more than 

9 t 

two children. Th*is difference may reflect a ten- 
dency for mothers with more children to stay 
at home and cafce for them, rather than be em- 
ployed. 

The majority of the responding parents were 
between 25 and 35 years old, and most of the 

r t • 

children in family day care were under three. 
This finding is consistent with earlier reports 
that parents tend to chooge ' family day care for 

younger children and Center-based care for 

& . 
older preschoolers. 

o 6ver the whole sample, the median family income 
• was $12, 653," which is 20% below the median for 
all American families.' Substantial differences 
were found between the incomes of families in 
the three ethnic groups, with Whites highest, • 
.. J*llowea b y Hispanics ana Blacks. 

o *men the incomes of the respective ethnic groups 
in thfc ssfin^e a^e compared to the national sta- 
tistic/ for those groups, the sample of Whites 
is found* to have a lower median income than the 
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national median/ while the'Blacp and Hispanic* 
families' incomes closely match} the national 

» 

medians for their groups. 

The users of sponsored , day cajre homes generally 
had lower family incomes than the users of non- 
sponsored (regulated qr unregulated) homes. 
%mong families using non-sponsored homes, there 
was no overall connection between family income/ 
and the choice of regulated or unregulated day * 

homes.* Among Whites, however, higher income 
tended to be associated with "unregulated homes, 
while among Blacfcs, higher income was associated 
with^egulated homes. ^ 
The vast majority of parents in the sample . 
\ reported that earning^ from employment wera 

their family's major ^ource of income. One 

' * ; 

family in twenty received primary support from 
a welfare program; the focus children of over 
half- these families werei In a sponsored family 
day 'care home. However, four families out of 
five using sponsored care reported 'that emplo£- 
mentv was their major income* source. A >: 
.Comparisons of the educational attainment of 
the parents in the sample to national statis- 
tics yield mixed results. A higher ' percentage 

1 1 * 



of the respondents had complet€^h^Lgh school . j 
than that reported for the national population, 
but a' lower percentage had completed college. 
The educational attainment of Black and White . 
v parents in the sample did not differ, but both 
had received more education than Sispanic f 
parents. * 
Over the total sample half the respondents » 
(mothers, usually) were employed in skilled 
trades, sales, or arts, and, in Philadelphia 
and San Antorrio^ half the responding parents 
were clerical workers. The occupations of 
the respondents 1 spouses covered the full 
range pf categories , t with professional occu- 
pations being more heavily represented than 
any others. ^ , 

About* half of the families in the sampla* rented ^ 
their homes. White families tended to oign ^heir 

homes more frequently than families in oth6r # 

* # 

'ethnic categdries. 

» 

Only 23 (.7%) of the families contacted lived 
^n public housing, and, of these, only one 
lived in- Los Angeles. 

More than .half the parents had'lived in the 
sajge oity for over 15 years. Overall, the 
typical family had lived in the same home f 
for almost three yee^s. % 
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Table 4.1: MARITAL STATUS 'OF. RESPONDENTS 



J- 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



N=348 





MARITAL STATUS 


Frequency 


Percent 


i 


* 

Married 


198 


57 




Divorced 


: 46 


13 

> 


• 


Separated, 

/ 

1 , J , 

Single 


1 

42 


12 




42 


> 

12 




Informally married. 




/' 4 




Widowed 


7' J . 

1 


2 




TOTAL 


348 . 


100 



§ 



i- 



1 f ' 1 

•*■ -l U 
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Table 4.2: FAMILIES USING TYPES OF FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES BY 
ETHNICITY AND MARITAL STATUS 

TOTAL SAMPLE 



N=338 



MARITAL 


24: - 

re6ulatory * 




ETHNICITY 




v _ _ 


STATUS 


STATUS 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Married*' 


Sponsored 


20 (49%) 
(20%) 


11 (27%) 
(19%) 


10 (24%) 
(20%) 


41 

.(20%) 




Regulated 


38 (45%) 
(39%) 


28 (33%) 
(48%) 


18 (22%) 
(36%) 


84 

(41%) 


* 


Unregulated 


40 t (49%) 
(4l%)r 


19 (24%) 
(33%) 


22 (27%) 
(44%) 


81 

(39%) 




TOTAL*** 


98 (48%) 
(65%) - 


58 (28%) 
(51%) 


1 — 

50 (24%) 
(68%) 


206 
(61%) 


Single** 


Sponsored 


17 (29%) ' 
(33%) 


30 (51%) 
(54%) 


12 (20%) , 
(50%) 


59 

(45%) 




Regulated 


22 (60%) 
(42%) 


9(24%) 
(16%) 


6 (16%) 
(25%) 


37 

(28%) 




■ Unregulated 


H3 (36%) • 
(25%) 


17 (47%) 
(30%) 


6 (17&) 
(25%) 


36 

(27%) 


. \ 


TOTAL*** 


52 (39%) . 
(35%) 


56 (43%) 
(49%) 


24>(18%) 
(32%) 


132 
(39%) 


> 

TOTAL SAMPLE, - 


15€ (44%) 

* 


* * 

114 (34%) 


74 (22%) 


338 



•Married ojr informally married - 
•♦Single* widowed, divorced, separated 

•♦•Column percentages for the "total" rows of toe married and single groups are 
tfesed on the totals* in the TotaTSaniple row. 1 
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Table 4.3: NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN RESPONDENT FAMILIES 
COMPEARED TO NUMBER IN NATIONAL . 
. CENSUS SAMPLE OF FAMILIES 



. TOTAL SAMPLE 



N = 322 



NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 
IN FAMILY* 




RESPONDENT FAMILIES 



Frequency 



Percentage 



NATIONAL 
SAMPLE 
PERCENTAGE* 



145 



119 



35 



23 



45 



37 



11 * •< 



37 
35 
17 
11 



TOTAL 



322 



100- 



iqp # 



Median Number: 



1,64 



L87 



♦Excludes children 18 and over 

** Based on Census Bureau's Current Population Survey, 1977 



Table 4.4: AGES OF FOCUS CHILDREN IN ( 
FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 

TOTAL SAMPLE 

t 

N=297 



AGE (Years). 




CHILDREN IN AGE GROUPS 




\ 


Frequency 


Percentage 












Under 1 






* 

6 


2 












1 to 2 






77 


26 


2 to 3 






89 


30 


3 to 4 


* 


■$ 


56 


19 


4 to 6 






54 


18 


Over 6 V 






15 

K 

I 




TOTAL 


297 


100 



Median Age: 



2 yrs., 9 mos* 



♦ / 


■ / 

/ 




■ 




t 


IP 

Table 4.5: DISTRIBUTION OF ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME 

J 


t 


' / 


TOTAL SAMPLE 




N = 312 




INCOME* 


Frequency 


\ Percent 

' * ♦ 


Under $6 


45 




14 


• 


« 

. $6 
. .$9-12 


49 

52 




Jt 

16 

17 , 


> 


$12 - 15 


* 

46 




«.* 15 ' - «•> 


f 


$15 - 18 


30 




10 " 

* 




$18 - 21 

* 


26 




8 


• 


Over $21 


64 

* 




• 

20 v 

> 


1 


• TOTAL \ 


312 


100^ . . 

* 




Mediant $12,653 






/ 

y 


V 












« 

* Income stated in thousands 




* 


f 










« 


> 






V 
















> 

f 






er|c 


r\ 


t 




1" 



table 4.6: ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME BY REGULATORY STATUS 

TOTAL SAMPLE " 







, 4 




N = 312 


— t — 

ANNUAL 


REGULATORY STATUS 

* 


INCOME* 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


-fe 

Under $6 


J - ' 
25 (56%) 
(27,%) 


* * 

9(20%) 
(8%) 


v. 

11 (24%) 

(10%). 


45 

(14%) 


$6-0*-- 


r 

23 (47%) 
(24%) — - 


14 (29%) r 
(12%) 


12 (24%)- ' 
(11%) 

0 


49 

(16%) 


$9.-^12 


22 (42%) 
(24%) 


14 (27%) 
(13%) 


)f6(31%) . 
(15%) 


52 

(17%) 


$12 -,15 


7(15%) 
(8%) 


20 (44%) 
(18%) 


19 (41%) 
(18%) 


46 

(15%) 

t 


$15 - 18 


5 (17%) 
(5%) 


14 (46%; 
(12%) • 


11 (VIGL\ 
11 \0(7b) 

(10%^\» 


* 

(10%) 


$18 - 21 


3 (12%) 
(3%) 


11 (42%) 
(10%) ' 


12 (46%) 
(11%) 


26 

(8%) 


Over 21 


7 (life * 
, (8%) 


30 (47%) 
(27%) 

* 


27 (42%) 
(25%) 


64 

(20%) 


total" 


92 (29%) 


112 (36%) 


108 (35%)- 


312 



Medians $8,736 , $14,848 • $14,371 $12,653 



♦Income stated in thousands. 



( Table 4.7: ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME BY ETHNICITY 
\ ^TAL-SAMPLE 



N = 302 



ANNUAL 
INCOME* 


ETHNICITY 


White 

* 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Under $6 


8 (18%) 
(6%) 


25 (55%) 
(25%) 


12 (27%) 
(18%) 


45 

(15%) 


$6-0 

-A « 


20 (44%)^ 
(15%) 


14 (30%) 
(14%) 


* 12 (26%) 
(18%) 


-46 
(15%) 


$9-12 

• * 


22 (44%) 
(16%) 


. 19*(38%) 
(19%) 


9 (18%) 
(14%) 


50 , 
(17%) 

j 


$12 -15 & 
. $15-18 


21(48,%) 
(15%) . 

12 (40%) 


11(26%) 
(11%) • 

11 (37%) 


11^(26%) 
(17%) , 

7 (23%) 

* 


. 43 
(14%) 

30 


$18 - 21 


13 (50%) 
■ (9%) 


' 4 (15%) 
(4%) 


9 (36%) 
(14%) 


26 

(9%) 


* Over $21 


, 41(66%) v 
J30%) 


15 (24%) 
(15%) • 


6 (10 %) 
(9%). ^ 


62 

(20%) 


r TOTAL 


137 (45%) 


* 99 (33%) 


66 (22f ) 


302 


Medians 

4k 


. '$^617 


$10,656 


^$12,000* 


$12,695 


* t 

- - ► 

f 

• * 

•Income stated in thousands. 


1 


9 
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Table 4.8: MEDIAN ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME: 

r . v . 

TOTAL SAMPLE vs. NATIONAL SAMPLE 

. N=312* 



* 

CATEGORY . 




Census 
Median 
Income* 


Parent Sample 
Median Inpome 


N*** 


All Families* 




$16,009 


$12,000-15,0<A 


* 

302 


• White* 

• Black 
Hispanic 




16,740 
9,563 
11,421 


12,000-15,000 
. • 9,000-12,000 
9,000-12,000 


137 
99 
66 


s 

All Husband-Wife Families* 


17,616 ' 


15,000-18,000 


185 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 




17,916 

13,716 .J 
13,063 


18,000-21,000 
15,000-18,000 
12,000-15,000 


89 
51 

45 


All Female-Headed Families* 


7,765 


6,000-9,000 , 


117 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 




8,799 
/ 5,598- 
5,454 


y,uuu— iz,uuu 
6,000-9,000 
6,000-9,000 


Aft 

48 
21 


• Study Sites*** 

Los Angeles 
Philadelphia - 
San Antonio 


♦ 


15,931 
17,014 
* ** 

• 


12,000-15,000 
9,000-12,000 
12,000-15,000 

> 

* 


312 
100 

-105 »■ 
107 



•From Bureau of the Census, Population Profile of the United States: 1978 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing office, 1978J, current for 
1977. | 



' •* Current median income estimate not available for San Antonio. 

♦••Number of cases in the present sample on which median incomes were 
based. Report of median ifceomes includes 10 families who reported 
ethnicities other than Black, White, and Hispanic. 
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Tfeble 4.9t PRIMARY SOURCE OF INCOME BY ETHNICITY 

TOTAL SAMPLE 









* 


N = 338 






ETHNICITY 






INCOME 

i 


wnite 


DiacK 


riis panic 


TOT AT 


employment 


1A0 fA70iL\ 
\*kl 70/ 




A7 (OOQL\ 
Of \6£70/ 


ouu 




* (95%) 


(80%) 


(90%) 


(89%) 


Welfare 


A 

✓~ 0 


15 \oo%; 




1 7 
li 






(13%) 


(3%) 


(5%) 


Other 


8 (38%) 


8 (38%) 


5 (24%) 


21 




(5%) 


(7%) 


(7%) 


(6%) 


TOTAL 


150 (44%) 


114 (34%) , 


74 (22%) ' 


338 

\ 



/ 
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Table 4.10; NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OP RESPONDENTS REPORTWQ LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT BY ETHNICITY AND BY HOME REGULATORY STATUS 
WITH NATIONAL CENSUS COMPARATIVE DATA , 

TOTAL SAMPLE 



N = 338, 348 





HMIHEST EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 




SAMPLE 


Eight Years 
or leas' 


Some High 
School 


High Sch. or 
Trade Sch. 


Some Coll./ 
Tech. Sch. 


College 
Degree 


* 

Post- 
Graduate 


TOTAL 


White 


0(0%) 
(0%) \ - 


13 (9%) 
(36%) 


52 (35%) 
(45%) 


46 (30%) 
(39%) 


17 (11%) 
(63%) 


22 (15%) 
(73%) 


150 
(44%) 


Black 


1 (1%) 
(9%) 


11 (10%) 
(31%) 


41 136%) 
(35%) 


46 (40%) 
(39%) 


7(6%) 
(26%) 


8(7%) 
(27%) 


114 , 
(34%) 


Hispanic 


10,tl4%) 

tat ol\ 

{91%) 


12 (16%) 


23 (31%) 


26 (35%) 


3(4%) 

f1 1 <Kl 

\ll70l 


0(0%) 

\U 709 


74 

(22%) 


TOTAL 


11 (3%) 


' 36 (11%) 


116 (34%) 


118 (35%) 


27 (8%) 


30 (9%) » 


338* 


Sponsored 


2(2%> 
(18%) 


12 (12%) 
(33%) 


3f (38%) 

• (32%), . 


33 (32%) 
(27%) 


8(8%) 
(29%) 


8(8%) 
(27%) 


102 


Regulated 


4,(a%J Y 

(36%) 


9(7%) 
(24%) 


43 (34%) 
(35%) 


44 (35%) 
(37%) 


13 (11%) 
(46%)^ 


13 (10%) 
(43%) 


126 
(36%) 


1 Unregulated 


5 (4%). 
(46%) 


16 (13%) 
(43%) 


40 (33%) 
(33%) 


43 (36%) 
(36%) 


7(6%) 
(25%) 


9(8%) 
(30%)/^ 


120 
(35%) 


TOTAL 


11 <?%) , 


37 (11%) 


122 (35%) 


120 (34%) 


28 (8%) 


30 (9%) 


348 


National 
25 - 34** 


* • 

5% 

K 


11% 


40% 


20% 


24% for aggregate 


3&284 



♦Due to other ethnic groups, the number of cases in this analysis is no| equal to the number of 

respondent? for whom an educational level was reported* 

♦♦Based on Census Survey of 32,284 persons aged 25% to 34 conducted in 1977. 
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Table 4.11: PARENT OCCUPATIONS 
LOS ANGELES 











N * 100, 60 


OCCUPATION 


RESPONDENT 


SPOUSE 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Upper lev^l profes- * 
sional/managerial 


7 


7 




12 


Lower level profes- 
sional/managerial 


25 


25 


15 ' , 


25 


Skilled trades and 
laborers, artists 
sales 


29 


29 


20 

* 


33 


Service and unskilled 
trades ' 


37 




16 


27 


Students 


2 


2 


2 . 


3 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


60 


100 



Table 4.12: PARENT OCCUPATIONS 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



N =234, 136 



* 


RESPONDENT 


SPOUSE 


OCCUPATION 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Professional 


54 


23 


40 


29 


Manager 


• 14 


/ < 6 . 


11 


8 


Clerical Worker 


113 


48 


13 


10 


Salesperson 


14 


6 


8 


6 


Craftsman 


7 


3 


6 


4 


Equipment Operator 

4 


2 


1 


6 


4 


Transportation Wbrker 

} 


0 


0 


9 


7 


Laborer 


7 


3 


30 




4 Service Worker 


21 


. 9 


13 


10- 


Household Worker 


2 


f i 






. • V 










tota'l 


! '' J 
.234 


/ 

/ 

100 


136 


100 






* 

1 n-i . 




* 



* 




s 


i 






-*> 

V 


. ■ • / 


Table 4.13: PARENT OCCUPATIONS BY SITE 

j' " 

. TOTAL SAMPLE 

NF334, 


196 


V 

OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORY 


Los Angeles 


Philadelphia 

and 
'San Antonio 


-TOTAL 




R* 


S»* 


R* 




R* 


S** 


Professional/Managerial 


32 

(32%) 


22 

37%)" 


68 

(20%) 


51 

(37%) 


100 

(30%) 


73 

(37%) 


Skilled trades j skilled 
labor, artists and 
salespersons 

# 


A A 

29 

(29%) 


20 

(33%) 


* 

136 
(58%) 


42 

(31%) 


loo 
(49%) 


(32%) 


Service and Unskilled 
labor and trades ^ 


37 

(37%) 


I 

16 ^ 
<27%) 


' 30 
(13%) 


43 

(32%) 


67 

,(20%) 


59 

(30%) 


.Students 


2 , 
(2%) 


2 

(3%) 


0 

(0%) 


0 

(0%) 


(1%) 


2 

(1%) 


TOTAL 

1 


100 


r * 

60 *' 


234 


136 


334 


196 


•Respondent * 
♦•Spouse 


0 


* 






t 


» 


• 

\ 






» 




t 

* 
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Table 4.l4» RESIDENTIAL STABILITY) FREQUENCY AND PERCENT FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION OF TIME IN, HOME, IN NEIGHBORHOOD AND IN CITY 

TOTAL SAMPLE . • 



N = 348 



♦ NUMBER OF 
Y EARS/MONTHS 


T 1 

IN SAME HOME 


IN SAME * 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


IN SAME CITY 


Freq. 


Pere. 


Freq. 


Pere. 


Freq. 


^Perc. 


Less than 1 


77 


22 


55 


•16 


t 

20 


6 




c 












1 to 1/11 


60 


17 « 


41 

> 


12 


13 


4 


2 to 2/11 


** 55 

I 


18- " 


45 


13 


11 


3 


3 or 4 


/ 

I w 






1 7 




' Y 


5 or 6 


34 


10 

< « 


43 


a 

12 


18 


5 


7 to '10 


30 


9 • 


41 


12 


40 


11 


11 to 15 


9 


3 


19 


5 


27 


8 


Over 15 


11 


. 3 


i 

45^ 


13 . 


191 


55 
















TOTAL 


346 


100 


347 


100 
1 * 


348 


.100 


/ < 
Median 


2 years - 


* 

1 months 


4 years - 


• 1 month 


Over 15 years 

* 0 

0 



Table 4.15t RESIDENTIAL STABILITY: MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS IN PRESENT HOME. 

TOTAL SAMPLE BY ETHNICITY AND REGULATORY STATUS^ ' 

( ' N = 339 



ETHNICITY 


^ LOS ANGELES ' 
REGULATORY STATUS 


TOTAL 




Regulated 


Unregulated 


White 

Black j 
Hispanic 


3.1 yrs. 

(12) % 

3.1 yrs. 
(11) 

1.8 yrs. 
(12) 

* * 


4.7 yrs.. 
(15) 

2.3 yrs. 
(11) 

4.1 yrs. . 
(12) 


2.5 yrs. 
114) 

4.0 yrs. 

(7) - 

2.8 yrs. 
(11) 


.(41) / 

> 

(29) 
(35) 


TOTAL 


(35) 


(38) 


(32) 


(105) 


i : : 


ETHNICITY 

# 


PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 
REGULATORY STATUS 


TOTAL 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 


1 yrs. 
(26) 

2 

(28) * 

(11) 


2. yrs. 
. (39) 

3 , 
(26)< v - 

3 r 

(19) 


2 yrs. . 
(40) „ 

a 

(29) 

'i 

2 

(16) 


(105) 

(83) 

(46) 


TOTAL 


(65). 


(84) 


(85) 


(234) 


STUDY 
^TOTAL 


(100) 


> • 
(122) 


ft 

(117) 


(339) ' I 



♦Numbers in parentheses are nuVnber of cases or which medians are completed. 
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Chapter 5-.0 ' 

. «• > 

PARENTAL NEEDS AND PREFERENCES FpR CARE 



5.1 * Introduction 



Understanding the strengths and limitations of 
family day care, is perceived by the consumer , is important 
for those concerned 'with child care policy. , Policy direction 
may take the form* of providing information to help cbnsumers 
assess their own requirements f the n^eds of their children, 
and the qualifications and services of prospective day care 
providers. But major factors influencing parents' child care 
decisions may well be beyond the purview of federal and state * 
regulation. As Bmlen concluded,^ "for both caregiver and the care 
user- it [i.e. >*faraily'day care] is an adaptation of family life" 
(Emlen, Donoghue, ' and LaForge, 1971, p. 169). 

As such, the caregiver becomes an extension of 
the child's own family — a surrogate parent assisting natural 
.parents with the task of childrearing. Thus providers and 
user3 have to achieve a subtle balance, that assures -successful 
interaction for the well-being of the child. P« / ograras developed 
in support of -family day. carfc must be based on a recognition 
of the role of both parents and providers in the maintenance 
of stable child care arrangements. Heretofore>^most interven- 
tion efforts have' focused on* caregivers. Because of, the in- 
formal nature of family day care, and the fact that the parent/ 
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caregiver relationship is central to its stability, support 
programs must focus on 'improving judgments, activities, and 
communication processes. 

Family day care is not only a childrearing envi- 
ronment, but it is a business arrangement as well. The contract 
must meet the parent's needs for dependable care, at a reasonable 
cost, for the required hours and days. Parents, then, have to 
make very practical decisions based on their employment require- 
ments and family situations. Consumers have to view their pro- 
spective arrangement from several perspectives. Policy-makers 
jand those responsible for developing programs in Support of 
family day care must also. 

> 

The data presented i» Chapter 5.0 will* assist 
in the understanding of motivation, the priorities parents 
establish, and the means by which parents choose their care and 
their providers. This* chapter essentially explores four basic 
questions: 

o Why do parents need child care in the first place? \ 
o Why do consumers choose faiUly day care? Is it* 
their preference over other types of 'cajre? . 

4 

o Why do parents select their particular caregivers? 

o By what means do they locate and assess care- 

** ' * 

givers? 

The data caif inform important policy decisions. For 
example: - . 



o What assistance do consumers need to locate care- 
givers who meet their requirements? 

o What are the effects of regulating family day 
care? Is regulation a selection factor? Does 
it enhance any characteristics of the home or 
caregiver that represent priorities to parents? 

o How do parents assess caregiver qualifications? 
What is of primary importance to them? A How 
can these concerns be ^incorporated in special 
support programs? 

o Given parents 1 preferences for forms of child 
care other than family day care, is it feasible 
for the government to. develop additional day 
care programs, or to enhance the quality of 
services in family day care? 

> 

The notes following this chapter compare NDCHS 
data with that obtained from the 1975 National Child Care Con- 
sumer Study, The data from^this fatter study are available 
thorough ERIC. 



5.2 



Parental Need for Care 



Eighty-six percent of the study sample reported 
that their principal reason 'for using child care was to remain 
in the labor force (Table 5.1>. Fewer Slack parents (-77%) 
needed child care to work than did White (94%) or Hispanic 
(88%) parents. * Seventy-eight percent of all parents using 
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sponsored care cited work as the reason for their, child care 
requirement. Fewer than 10% needed child care to attend 
school or to participate in a training program. Other reasons 
included a desire "to get away from the children for a whJSLe" 
or "to teach my child to get along with other children/^jjtow- 
ever, for parents in this sample, these reasons werilplearly 
secondary to the need to work. 

./ ' . ' 

5.3, Reasons ft or Choosing Family- Day Care 

* All parents participating in the study^respbnded 
to open-ended questions designed to obtain their principal rea- , 
sons for selecting family day care as opposed to some other 
kind of care. The data from Los Angeles were not .merged with 
responses from Philadelphia and San Antonio because of refine- 
ments in code categories. 

In Philadelphia and San Antonio, 95"% of the par- 
ents used family day care exclusively, while 5% (13 families) 

* 

used one^ormore other arrangements as well. Table 5.2 presents 
the main reasons for, selecting family day care among those par- 
ents using homes exclusively. Cost (19%), special attention for 
the child (18%), and unavailability "of center care (18%) were 
cited by 118 respondents (52%). Ten percent chose home family 
care- for convenience, .including three parents who were specifi- 
cally concerned that day care center hours were not compatible 
with their work schedules. Nine percent stated that family day 
care was the only type of care' available to them. 
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In Los Angeles , a sub-sample of 64 parents re- 
"Bponded to a question that explored their reason's for selecting 
family day care over other available options. The data given 
in Table 5.3 indicate that parent-centered reasons (36%) and 
child-centered reasons (28%) were major factors for choosing 
family day care. Seventeen percent of the respondents stated 
that family daycare was their only available choice, while 17% 
based their choice on characteristics of the care given. 

Table 5.4 combines the responses of parents in 
Los Angeles with those of parents in Philadelphia and San 
Antonio which were readily interpreted as parent-centered, 
child-centered, situational (involving situations over whiqh 
the parent had nq control), and caregiyer-centered. Fifty-eight 
percent of the parents stated that their own needs (31%) or 
those of their children (27%) determined their choice of family 
day care. Cost issues were critical to 17% of those. parents 
responding. Of those who indicated child-centered reasons, 14% 
perceived that the family day care environment ensured special 
attention for the child. The situational reasons are revealing. 
A substantial percentage of the parents citing external reasons 
had no. other day care choice available? 14% clearly would have 
preferred center care. A comparison of parent day care prefer- 
ences with the day care actually used is described in Section 
5.7.- Nine parents apparently "seTected family day care because 
an agency or social worker referred the caregiver to them. 



(5f the sample responding, 7% ^focused on care- 
giver characteristics as their principal reason for selecting 
family day; ,care.' These re/rsons for selecting family day care 
can be° interpreted as child-centered, Parents were most probably 
saying that ."because nry caregiver is a relative* or because\my 
caregiver is experienced, my child will receive a level of (fare 

that satisfies me." ' ' \/ 

* • 

Forty-one percent of the parents reported that, 

* 

at the time they were making their choices, they serioysly con- ' 
sidered other day care arrangements (Table 5.5)* Of* those who 




did consider alternative day csre, nearly half (49%) were White, 
-and 55% had at least some college educatiqagKTable 5.6). Most 
had serious^ considered and then •rejected^renter 4 -based care., 
The^&ost frequent reasons cited were tha€ the child was t too young 
for a large group of children, that genter care was too expensive 
r that there were no slats available. The* verbatim remark ^£ 

two respondents may reflect the attitudes of many parents in the 

r- • * 

sample. One parent, in San^Antonio said: * 

It's cheaper to have -someone take care 
of the child in their home— home care is 
better "than a center and it's very diffi- 
cult to, find someone to come irfto .home. 

In Philadelphia, another parent stated: 

I *ffl^l that having someone come 
into ray home was too expensive. Also 
^the caregiver is only\two tfoors *ap*ay 
so* that is very convenient, -flay'^ care f 
centers are too large and ray child ^ . 

would'get lost and not enough atten- 
tion could be given. 1 ~ * 



5.4 • „ Influence of Work Schedule on Selection 

of Care " ~ ' 

One of the characteristics of family day .dare 
that make it convenient for parents is its flexibility in re- 
sponse to varying work schedules. While, most respondents (85%) 
worked standard day-time hours, a sizable minority (13%-) either 
worked a"t night or had rotating -or variable work schedules, 
suggesting a need for flexible child care arrangements (Table 
5.7A) * ^--Twenty-one of these 41 parents resided irkLos Angeles'. 

• Table 5.7B indicates that a greater proportion of 
White respondents (16%) worked evenings or variable or rotating 
schedules than Black (10%) or Hispanic (10%) respondents. Of 
the 41 parents working on unusual schedules, 17 used unregulated 
care (Table 5.8}, 13 selected regulated care, . and the remaining' 
families (11) with unusual work* schedules placed their children 
in sponsored day care homes. ° <" 

5.5 Reasons Parents Selected the Particular 
- * Family Day Care Home 

♦ 

As the .previous discussion suggests, parents were 
concerned that their family-day care arrangements satisfy their 
own requirements as well as their expectations for* their children. 
It becomes important, then, to attempt to understand how parents 
made assessments that the home would be suitable. The interview 
instruments werd designed to approach this issue in several ways: 
? o Parents were asked to indicate -the main ^egfeons 

they chose their caregiver instead of someone else* 
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o The* interview determined the ways in/which 

parents found their caregiver. * 

** 

o The content of parent/ caregiver coramunica- 
tiort prior to finalizing the arrangement was 
explored to determine its significance to 

\ ■ 

parents making assessments. 

5.5.1 Reasons Parents Selected Their Caregivers 

Table 5.°9 summarizes data from 196 of 243 usable 
responses of parents in Philadelphia and San Antonio explaining 
the reasons for selecting their caregiver.* Nineteen percent 
reported that the caregiver f s personality was a major factor; 
15% liked the convenient location of the, day care home; 12% 
had received referrals' from other persons (excluding agencies); 
and for 11% the caregiver, was a relative. The remaining par- 
ents cited the caregiver's availability (8$>^£he caregiver's 
teaching skill (8%), the caregiver's experience (7%), and the 
caregiver's relationship to 'the parent as a* friend or neighbor 
(7%). In Los Angeles, 61% of the parents based their selection 
on qualities of the caregiver while 22% cited such parent-cen- 
tered reasons as cost, location, and flexibility (Table 5.10). 

it 

Table 5.11 presents responses from Philadelphia 
and San Antonio organized to depict caregiver-centered, 
parent-centered, situational, and child-centered reasons for 
selecting the caregiyer. When the data from both phases are 
aggregated and categorized (Table 5.12) > it is clear that the 
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majority of parents in" the sample (64%) considered the care- 
g£ver."*s characteristics among the most important factors when 
making* a home selection. Eighteen percent considered such 
factors as convenient location, flexible hours, and cost* 
Among the other respondents, 11% chose their caregivers on the 
basis of a xeferral, and 10% made the choice because the care- 
giyer was a relative. Seven percent' of the sample responding 
reported that no other option had been available. 

It appears that when parents were deciding appro- 
priate day. care settings, such factors as cost, convenience, and 
location— the parent-centered, reasons— were key considerations. 
Once parents decided to chodse family day care, the determining 



' factor in selecting a home focused on the characteristics of the 
"caregiver^. Parefti^ seemed concerned that their caregivers be 
able to rne^; the neeNis o-f their children, as well as their own 

need tot? W , they repeatedly phrased it,„ "reliable, dependable" 

• * 3 % %" < ' * - ■ „ UJ , .j * 

care. The parents' perception of the caregiver's dependability 

is treated in Chapter 6.0. 

C? 

5.5.2 * Information Sources for Locating Caregivers . 

% *' Forty-four' percent of the respondents in Los 
Angeles reported that they used personal sources of information 
to locate their current providers/ Thirty percent relied on m, 
friends or. neighbors,- and '14% asked relatives (Table 5.13). 
^Twenty percent sought referrals from Information and Referral 
Centers which operate, in Los Angeles to assist consumers. Only 
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7% resorted to advertisements and an equal- percentage were 
referred by a sponsoring agency. Asked how they would proceed 
if they had to make future arrangements , 21% reported that 
they would ask friends or neighbors for a referral, and fewer 
(6%) reported that they would rely on relatives. Approximately 

17% would use Information and Referral Centers. Fourteen 

*. • - 

percent would seek^referrals from' sponsoring agencies. Only 
one respondent fred sought assistance fronj the licensing agency, 
and only S^-^-s^icT they would seek help there if another arrange- 
ment became neceSBfcbcy in the future. 

] ' The majority of parents in Los Angeles apparently 
recognized a need for assistance in locating suitable child ^ 
care. Ninety-one percent of the parents said they Would welcome 
assistance from a chilcl care referral service, and 90% would 
use information on childrearing were it available to them. 

' e * * Parents in Philadelphia and San Antonio also 
relied on assis-tance from personal sources to locate their care- 
givers (Table 5.14). Thirty-two percent asked friends or neighbor^ 

for referrals; 13% sought help from relatives; 6% used their 
* ♦ 
relatives as caregivers; and 11% found friends or neighb6rs to 

care for. their childreij. Fifteen percent said they ^rew upon 

r 

advertisements and 16% said they drew .upon referrals from a 

# 

sponsoring agency. 

T 

'When seeking future caregivers, -59% of respondents 
in Philadelphia and San Antonicf indicated that they would draw 
upon a personal source.' A slightly higher percentage (37%) would 
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use referrals from friends or neighbors for new arrangements. 

« _____ * * j 

* * * * ; 

Fewer, however, Indicated they would seek referrals from rela- 
tives (10%). Those who would use, advertisements for making futuxfe 
arrangements increased sharply Ju> 39%. Twenty-seven percent 
reported that they would rely on advertisements by caregivers, 
up from 11-%; 12% stated they would advertise themselves, up 

from 4%. , — ' ^ 

In summary, the majority of parents in- the total 
sample tapped personal sources when seeking caregivers, and 
would do so again. ' A significant number of parents, in Philadel- 
phia and San Antonio, however, .feit-ad^ertiaementa were effective, 
particularly advert iseicu^nts -frdm o the caregivers. 



N 



5 # 5 # 3 Parent Communication With Prospective \ 

Caregivers ! \ 

In Philadelphia and San Antonio, parents responded 
to four questions that explored 'the. content of discussions with 
the caregivers before the earegiving arrangement was initiated. 
It was important to determine the specific information parents 
wanted from caregivers about themselves and the services avail- 
abj^/ in the home.^In addition, two questions explored informa- 
tion that caregivers had volunteered in their initial discussions. 
Table 5.15 reflects responses, to the question, "Before your 
caregiver started taking care of your child, what kinds of 
things did you ask her/him about herself/himself?" Table 5.16 
identifies information caregivers volunteered about themselves. ^ 
Table 5.17 identifies the cohderns of parents about services 

Hi 
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in response to the questions , *What kinds of things did you 
ask the caregiver about the farail^ day care services he/she 
provides?" Finally, Table 5.18 identifies information care- 
givers volunteered about the services they provided. 

An examination of the data 'from this series of 
four tables reveals that the fewest questions— only 222--were 
addressed by the parents to the caregivers about themselves. 

This low figure can be contrasted with the frequency of items 

» * 
of information caregivers- volunteered about themselves (348), 

the frequency of questions parents asked about the services 
caregivers provided (509)/ and the frequency of items fof in- 
formation Volunteered by caregivers* about their services (726). 

> 

A st^rikin^ percentage of parents (36%) apparently preferred to 
request information about the caregiver from a social worker 
or agency, rather than to ask the caregiver directly (Tabled 5. 15) 
Only 20% of the parents askfed the potential provider about her 

caregiving experience, H% inquired about childreatf ing philosophy 

- 

and 10% asked about family members. Caregivers, according to 
32% of the parents, talked most iften about their experience; 
28% of caregivers mentionepxfamily members; and 9% of care- 
givers talked about their childrearing philosophy to the par- 
ents. The data suggests that caregivers, as perceived by parents 
volunteered information more readily than the parents requested 
it. Caregiving experience was more important to |>oth than 
either ^training or ^ducation. This priority was also evident when 
interview items concerning parents 1 preferences regarding care- 



giver' qualifications were analyzed' (See Chapter 6.0, Section . 
6.2.4). The substantial use of personal resources to find 
clivers su 99 .,t, that parents vho r.lie, on frienas or nei 9 „- 
bors knew more about the potential -caregivers, and therefore had 
few questions to ask in the initial interview. 

Parents and caregivers talked most about services 
.provided In the home, as indicated on Tables 5.17 and 5.18. Nu- 
tritional practices in' the home were discussed most frequently — . 
35% of the parents asked questions about this aspect of the 
care, -and 53% of the caregivers' volunteered information. (Pat- 
ents' perceptions and satisfaction with food served to their 
children. are discussed in Chapter 6.0). In order of priority, 
parents asked questions about hours of care (25%), 'the child's; 
schedule (20%), cost and payment arrangement j[.19%), group size 
and age mix (18%), recreation and' play activities (14%), and 
supervision in the home (12%). Caregivers had essentially 
•the same priorities. However, after nutrition, they most 
frequently talked about recreation, play, and, hours of- care, 
as reported by 25% 6f the -parents (Table 5.18). Regulation 
of the home was not apparently of fundamental importance; feW 
caregivers mentioned this issue (5%) and fewer parents' inquired 

r' ) 
aboutfit (3%).- ^ ' 

y *" ' lnsummary,yp\arents chose family day care for 

very practical reasons, and particularly focused on the- care- 
giver's capabilities when they selected the particular family 
day care. home. * A substantial number of parents preferred- to 
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rely on friends, neighbors, and relatives to locate caregivers, 






but would ^ave welcomed assistance from information atnd re- 






ferral services.- Patents generally assessed their prospective 






caregiver and assured themselves through conversations that the 






prospective caregiver ' was indeed capable of meeting the TTeeds 






of their child for nutrition and appropriate play and social 






* * 

• <^ interaction. The data also reflects the working parents 1 n^ed 
to find a caregiver who would be available for the required 






hours and days at a price they could afford.. 






The actual words of parents present their rea- 






sons for choosing their caregivers more eloquently than do 




ft 


masses of data: 






Best choice. Mrs. 

is more motherly; already had 5 4 
children of her own and she was 
very dependable. 






In the words of a parent using an unregulated 






home in Philadelphia: 






\ 

She was well recommended; her 
name came up over and over. 

' * ¥ 






Finally, from the user* o'f a regulated* home 

<* 




* 


in San Antonio: 






'I feel Mrs*. provides 
adequate day care. Good child 
• care in San Antonio is very 
limited. [She feeds children 
well, good safety. ] v (Main reason 
in brackets.) 


- 




5.5.4 Tradeoff f Decisions in Choosing 'Caregiver 




• 


On what, issues were parents willing to 'compro- 

* • * 


- 




'-mise, once they determined that*- caregivers met their basic |nd * 
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initial expectations? In all sites, parents responded to a 

* ' s 

question asking about aspects of the home they may not have 

liked at first/, interviewers recorded their verbatim responses. 

Table' 5.19 summarizes data from the Los-Angeles sample* Sixty- 

two percent of the parents had no reservations at the time 

they made their arrangement's. However, 5% indicated they did 

not like the facility, 4% said the fees- were .too high, and *3% 

indicated they didn't like the location. A total of 23 parents 

reported concerns that were not included in the code categories. 

These verbatim responses appear on Table 5-. 20, grouped by reg- 

ulatory status 'of the home. The presence of pets in the care- 

giver's home was a concernfor six respondents. The remaining 

responses vary. ' A few,, however, appear to represent the -presence 

. f 

of serious compromises, suggesting that parents may not have 
ha'd available "•alternatives'' and therefore had to accept, for 
example, deficient' supervision, questionable nutrition, and 

crowded households. 

In Philadelphia and San Antonio, 44 of 235 re- 
spondents (19%) indicated' that they had selected their current 
caregiver despite initial concerns. For the entire sample of 
340 V parents responding, 25% reported tradeoff decisions in the 
selection 'of their caregivers— a significant proportion of the 
sample. 



f 



5.6 Previous Child Care Arrangements 

Several questions explored the type of day care 
parents used prior to the current arrangement, the duration 
of the care, and the reasons for terminating^ it . 

Of 345 respondents, 55% reported using day care 
for the focus child (Table 5.21). A higher proportion of par- 
ents us'ing sponsored homes (64%) had used previous car^ arrange- 
ments than those using regulated (55%) or unregulated care (47%). 
The experience of the ethnic groups differed significantly 
(Tabtie, 5.22)'. A lower percentage of Black families (36%) had 
had earlier day care arrangements than had either White (59%) 
or Hispanic (71%) families. That previous arrangements had bee^ 
used by a higher proportion of Hispanic families may be related 
to the instability of services and living conditions f\>r un- 
documented person's.* In fact, Hispanic activists in Los Angeles 
stressed the need for more stable day care services. * 
^^Table 5.23 indicates that 64% of the parents 

reported "using family day care as the last arrangement pre- 

4 

ceding the current one. Twenty-three percent harTused'in — 
home care and 12% had used other arrangements. A higher pro- 
portion of Black (73%) and White families (70%) had used family 
day care preceding the current arrangement. Of the- Hispanics 



* In Los Angeles ntany Hispanics who entered the country with- 
out proper documents have difficulty obtaining employment or 
receiving social services. 
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reporting, 51% had used" family day care before; however, 37% 
said their preceding arrangement had been in-^ome care, com- 
pared to 15% of the Black. families and 18% of the White. The 
parents who" had used family day care as their last prior arrange- 
ment-were about equally represented in the three types of homes 

(Table'5.24)r. , 

*• * Data on the reasons parents in Los Angeles ' 
terminated arrangements immediately preceding the current one 
cannot be repdrted with precision.* Among parents in PhUadel- 
phia and San Antonio, 26% reported terminating their last prior 
arrangement because the caregiver stopped operating a day care 
home (Table 5.25). Twenty-four percent said that their own 
needs changed. Forty-three percent of the respondents terminated 
because of dissatisfaction with various aspefcts of the arrange- 
ments. Twelve percent reported that the child had not received^ 
proper care, and 10% felt their caregivers had been unreliable. 

The duration of prior arrangements cannot be 
reported precisely for respondents in Philadelphia and San An- 
tonio because of reliability and Validity problems.* However, 

* The quest-ion used in Los Angeles was ambiguous, and hence 
did not elicit reliable data. 

* Many responses could not be interpreted because the dura- 
tion of previous arrangements reported was not in keeping with 
what we know about day care. For example, a number of respond- 
ents reported arrangements lasting more than 10 years. Because 
of the apparent Unreliability of these responses, the validity 
(what the items are thought to measure^ is also called sharply 

- into question. However, thee problems-sseem to -exist only for 

- previous arrangements lasting more than one year, and it is , 
still possible to suggest that most parents seemed to have ter- 
minated their previous arrangements in 'fewer than six months. 
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analysis suggests that, as in the case of parents in Los Angeles 
the majority terminated in fewer than 6 months. Thirty-eight 
percent terminated previous care in fewer than three months, and 

* 

y 

another 21% in fewer than six months (Table 5.26 and 5.27). 

Emlen reported in his study on ^imily day care 
stability that three-fourths of the arrangements etfded for 
purely extrinsic reasons rather than because of dissatisfac- 
tion (Emlen, 'Donoghue, and Clarkson, 1974, p. 250). About half 
the parents in Philadelphia and San Antonio who had terminated 
previous arrangements reported such extrinsic reasons. The ' * 
djfta in this study suggest that a significant number terminate 
because of dissatisfaction. 

5.7 Preferred Type of Care 

k • 4 

^ 1 w 

While family day care is the most Extensively 
used form of out-of-home care, a significant question remains: 
"Do parents really want their children in family day care?" 
Would they prefer Center-based care or in-home care? What 
types of care are perceived as appropriate for various ages of 
children? For example, do parents prefer different day care 
settings for infants, toddlers, and school-aged children? As 
previously discussed in Section 5.3, 11% of the, parents had ' 
no other choice of care available to them, and, further, 
about 12% clearly chose family day care because day care centers 
require children, to be over two years of age and toilet . trained 

143 f 
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(Table 5.4). Several questions explored the child care prefer- ♦ 
ences of .parents in all three sites.* * 

Table 5.28 presents data from Los Angeles which 

f * 

indicates that family day care is the preferred care setting for 
children two and three years. old. Thirty-eight percent, however, 
prefer in-home care for infants younger than two year-s of age*^ ^ 
The preference for more structured settings increases sharply j 
for four ahdyfive year did children. Fifty-seven percent of -the 
responses in the "other" category cit*Sd a preference for kinder- 

<; ' I 

garden. 0 

- The same pattern is observable in the responses of 
pa^en^s in Philadelphia and San Antonio (Table 5.29\. however, 
the refinement of the age categories in the Phase III instrument 
focused^additional attention upon infants under one year of age 
and upon those between one and two years. For infants younger 

^~than a year in age, 78% of the~responden.ts preferred in-home 
care, and 90% of those^respondents indicated a preference for 
in-home- care by a relative.. • * 

FOr T$ne- year old chiplren, 62% ^respondents in 
Philadelphia and San Antonio preferred in-home care and thought 
care by a relative was most desirable. For children* two years^ 

% of age, there was a preference* for family day care (51%); followed 
by in-home care (27%) and center-based care. (22%). For children ' 

* Phase II and Phase III data cannot be. aggregated, because of 
differences in code categories for the ages of the target child. 
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between three and five years of. age, the preference for "more 
structured settings increased sharply — 43% preferred struqtured 
settings for three-year-olds, 65% for'four-yaar-oldsV and 66% 

.^for five-year-olds. L^f\ - , r \ 

Were* parents able -to choose the setting they pef- 

/ ceiyed as appropriate for the age group of their ,qwn child? -Par'- 

* e * • 

ents* stated pref erenqes" "were compared with €he actual age 
■ their own^children, to obtair^the data in Tables 5.30 (Los Angeles) 
;an~d 5.31 (Philadelphia' and # San Antonio)/ There was a total 

of 68 parents in Los Angelas with children in care between the" 

& ~* . • 

ages of infancy' and. thr^e £ears> (Table 5.30). As indica 

. ' & 

48, oc 62% of, this group, were in family day care-^their 

% * • • 

ference. Ten parent's with children between infancy an& tfflfee 
years of age r§all£ preferred irv-horae care. Four "of these par- 
ents had infants, five were parents of . two-yea^j-olds and one 
•* was a parent of a three-year-old. 15on$ of the seven parents of 

four-year-olds wanted their children in family day care; neither 
~* * 

did the eight parents of "five-year-olds. Tablog5.30 indicates 

•v % r \ 

that of the 83 parents 'in Los 'Angeles, 51% were successful in 

placing . their children in the day care setting- they- preferred . 

Of 188 parents' in Philadelphia and San Antonibf 

89 (48'j^ajhad their children in the setting of ^heir choice — 
•family day c^axe by a relative, (12% J. or^y a. non-relative (36%) ' 

(Table 5.31). The remaining" 99 'parents, representing 53% of * 
^tfie sample, had other preferences. Income 'care was the pre- 
•ference for 49% of the 55 parents of one year old children; 

** A. 
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\41%^pref erred -and, used family day care;*abOut 9% would prefer 
to use center-based car^. Of the parents of two-year-olds, 

« 

50% werfP'users of the care of their preference. The preference 
for in-hqme^are declined to 22%; however, 28% wanted center- 
based caWHtA .higher percentage of parents of three- and four- 
year-olds "(53% and 48%, respectively) ^had placed their children 
in the'tSetting of 'their .choice. Twenty-nine percent in each -case, 
however^wpuld have liked to send their children to day care 
centers. Only two-ot^the four respondent parents of four-year- 
olds stated a preference for center care. 

Of 240 parents who provided usable responses , 125 
parents (15 usiog family day care by a relative, and 110 in non- p 
relative ^are) currently had their children in the care they wanted 
(Table 5.32). These parents represented 52%- of the sample. All 
parents who used non-relative caregivers: had the placements of 
their choice. Pour percent of those parents preferring relative 
care were actually -purchasing 'care from a non-relative. Of the 115 
parents who were not in the car? of their choice, most (53%) pre- 
ferred center-based care for their children. Only five of these 

^ ■ v . * 

were^currently-iri°relati^e family day care." The preference for in- 
come care is also evident. 

Table* 5.33 shows a stronger preference for center 
care among Black parents than among Whites and Hispanics. The 36 

« 

Black respondents represent' 61% of the total of 59 respondents 
preferring center-based carer. In fact, of 101 parents indicating 
a preference ■for in-home care or center-based care, 47% were 
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Black, compared to 17% White and 14% Hispanic. It is apparent 

that there was a greater tendency for Black respondents (61%) 

to* prefer other types of day care for their children than was ? 

true for either White (36%) or Hispanic (48%) families. 

.Black families Have traditionally emphasized i 

education for their children as a potent means of gaining 

social mobility and family stability. As Billingsley (1968) 

pointed cjut, , 

Ask almost any Negro family head 
. what he (or she) wishes most for 
his family, and the response would \ 
be "a decent house in a decent 
neighborhood." Ask that same par- 
' ent what he wishes most for his 

children, and the response would 
be "a decent and effective educa- 
tion." (pp. 181-82) 7 

More Black respondents perceived that center i 

care best met their requirements. RudermSm (1968) also found 

that preferences for types of child care were highly correlated 

with ethnicity* In this study, 65% of Black mothers expressed 

/a preference for center-based care as opposed to 47% of White r 

mothers.- ^ , 

5.8 Par^tal Preference for Care by Relatives _^ 

% 

Contrary to expectation^, only 12%' of the re- 
spondents in the parent sample were using relative care. How-' 
ever, data from the caregiver component revealed " that over half 
the children in Black and Hispanic unregulated homes in Los 
Angeles and San Antonio were related to the'ir^caregivers. For 
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both ethnic, groups, the extended famil^grepresents a necessary 
and 6 important support network. According to Billingsley (1968), 
roughly a quarter of all Black- families live in extended. family 
situations. Further, Black childrearing techniques reflect an 
.emphasis on the interconnectedness of 'children with other family 
members.. 1 As the caregiver data show, many of the relative care- 
^givers were grandmothers. who perceived themselves as aimply 
taking care of their grandchildren. 

Table 5.34 indicates that 12% of -the parent sam- 
pie used relative care; all btft six families were in Los Angeles 
(32%) and San Antonio (54%,). There was, for reasons not yet 
clear, a lack of relative care among„ Philadelphia' s unregulated 
Black caregivers. As expected, most relative care was unregu- 
lated (78%) (Table 5. 35A) and was used by fewer White respondents ' 
(4%) than by Blacks (16%) and Hispanics (20%) (Tabled. 35B) . 
Among relative caregivers there were 29 grandmothers, and eight, 
aunts (Tables S.36A and 5.36B). r 

The median age of children in relative care £id 
not vary appreciably when compared to non-relative care. No « 
appreciable distinctions became apparent when the median age of 
the child^-in care was examinSTby ethnicity and regulatory status. 
Most parents in Philadelphia and San Antonio who used relative 
providers, said they chose the .caregiver because of the familial ^ 

bond (Table 5.37). 

Different questions were asked of Phase II re- 
spondents and Phase. Ill respondents to obtain an idea of the 

# „ 

r 153 ■ • 
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^ advantages of relative, care. Parents in Philadelphia and San 
Antonio responded to the. following questions: 

■Are there any advantages to having a relative ' 
take care of your (child • y. 

"Are there any disadvantages to having a relative 
take care of your child?" 

Caregiver reliability was mentioned by ten respondents; eight 

parents felt relative care met the child's emotional needs 

(d[ble^5. 38) . Parent/caregiver communication, hours of care, 

and the availability of special services were each'cited%y 

respondents. Only two^parents said that cost was an advantage 

9 of care'by a relative. Seventeen parents 'cited additional advan- 
tages. Tew parents (four) mentioned disadvantages of relative, 
care. Threie felt that parent/caregiver communication was more 
difficult, and one parent felt that the caregiver was too per- 
missive with the child. ^"^/ % 

* The parent respondents in Los Angeles were asked, 

"Do you think it -is harder or easier to 
have^a relative care for your child?" 

Nine stated that relative care was easier, while one parent found 
it more difficult. 

5.9 Duration of Current Arrangement , . 

^ This chapter began with a discussion of the rea- 
sons parents selected family day care and their caregivers. It 
is appropriate to conclude with an understanding of parents 1 plans 
to continue using their current arrangements.* Seventy percent 



4 



** Data f^om Phase II and Phase III could not be aggregated. 
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of 'the respondents in Los Angeles planned to continue their 

arrangements six months or more? 30% planned to terminate within 

** « 

six months. Proportionately, fewer Black respondents there 

s ** ~ . 

planned to end their arrangements than did Whites or Hispanics 

(Table 5.39A). In Philadelphia and San Antonio, the majority of 

parents (53%) planned to keep their children wijh 'their current 

providers for. more than one year (Table 5.40). No apparent di£s — 

ferences emerge when regulatory status or ethnicity are- .considered 

(Table 5.41). Only 7% of the respondents would terminate because 

-if , v 

of basic dissatisfaction- 4 Table 5.4*2) and none of these were in 

unregulated homes (Table 5. 43) . , Of ^those parents who would ter- 
rainate in less than a year, 29%. said their -children would trans- 
fer to a d^y care center. when they became old en^Jgh (26%) or 
when space became avail able (3%). 

As expected, more "Black parents (15) would tec- 
rainate in order to send their children to centers than Whites 
(eight) or Hispanics (two). Twenty-four percent of the respon- 
dents said their children would be'going to, school, and 15% 

indicated they would be changing residence. More White parents 

*' * * * J- 
gave these responses (7-9* and 5.2%, respectively) than did Blacks-' 

and Hispanics. 

♦ ■ * 

5.10 > Summary 

* Eighty-six percent of the sample* 'needed child 

care to remain in the labor force; about 10% required thos£ ser- 
vices in order to be able to receive training or schooling. 
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Somewhat fewer Blacks than^Whites and' Hispanics needed day care 
in order to be able to work; aiAng users of sponsored hom^s, 
only 78% reported needing d£y care for this reason* 

w No one* reason preponderated 'among the several- 

offered forjthe choice of family day care over some other type* 
Some of the frfeasons given were parent-centered? cost, for ex- 
ample, was the main reason cited by 19% of the parents in 
Philadelphia and San Antonio* Flexibility in response to varied 
work schedules was revealed as another significant parent- 
ce/rtered advantage of family -day c?re* Othcyr teasons. were 
child-centered; 18^^f parents %fi Philadelphia and San Antonio, . 
for example, apparently believed— fck^t family day care would 
ensure their child special attention. Still other reasons were ' 
situational; for 39% of the parents in Los Angeles, no other ? 
type of day care was available* 

In selecting a particular caregiver, parents more 

often paid greater attention to the qualities of the caregiver-- 

— X 
the caregiver's personality or experience or relation to the 

r 

parent, for example — than to any other consideration, such as 
cost or locatipn. Most respondents reported ijsing a personal 
source of information to locate their caregiver. Parents <agked 
caregivers few questions about themselves, concentrating upon 
how the caregiver^ philosophy and experience yould be manifested" 
in the day care program. Almost two-thirds of the parents se- 
lected their day care home without significan^ reservations about 
it; only a very few reported making serious compromises. 
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More than half of the respondents reported using 
a previous arrangement for their child, most of them another 
family day care arrangement. ForSy-three percent of the respon- 
dents in Philadelphia and San Antonio who reported terminating 
previous arrangements had done so because they had been dissat- 
isfied. Other reasons, however, were- of considerable importance. 
Many terminations would result, for example, when the child in ' 
care would grow old enough .to move on to a preferred type of 
care. Distinctly different patterns emerged when the. respondenti 
•were categorized by ethnicity and by the regulatory status of 

the home they <usedi 

Although all the parents in the study were users 
of family day care, more than half of them had not .been able 
to place their child in the type of care they would have pre- , 
f erred. Family day care emerged as the preferred choice for chil 
dren aged two and three. But for younger children, a sizeable 
number of respondents would have preferred in-home care, arid 
for children four and five years old a majority- of respondents 
would have preferred a more structured group setting-, such as 

a day care center. " x 

Only 10% of all respondents were using care by 
a relative,' although over half the children in Black and Hispani 
unregulated homes in Los Angeles and San Antonio -were cared for 
by relatives. Such care most often arose from the nature of 
the family bond and reflected its^qualities. 
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CHAPTER' NOTES 



1. The Unco study reported a similarly strong connection 
between use of family day care and employment. Among 
households using care ten or more' hours per week, 8^ 
of those using non-relative family day care were employed. 
This percentage was the highest observed among all types 
of care reported (Vol. II, Table 6-3). 

2-. For both child care schedule and parent's .work schedule,' 
Unco data revealed important differences among family 
day care users, depending on whether or not the caregiver 
was a relative. The child care schedule for users of 
unrelated providers was similar to that of centers and 
nursery schools :7) care tended to be full day, weekdays 
only, on a fixed "schedule. Conversely, users of relatives, 
had child carle schedules similar" to in-home users (Vol. II, t 
Table 6-7J . Unpublished tabulations showed comparable 
differences for the user's work schedule as well. 

3. From among 31 possible selection factors, users of family 
day care in the Unco study indicated that finding a reliable 
and dependable caregiver was most important , (Voi, III, 
Table 4-18). 

4. About half of the family day care users in the Unco study had 
used family day care—as their .previous arrangement (Vol. Illr 
Table 4-10). 

5. In the Unco study, the most frequently cited reason fbr 
discontinuing previous family day care was -the child be- 
coming "too old 1 * (Vol. Ill, Table 4-.6)., Other important 
reasons included parent no longer working, provide^ no 
longer available, anct, users .moved elsewhere. v 

6. Respondents in the Unco study were about equally divided 
in their opinion as to whether "day care center's should 
accept infants* (Vol. Ill, Table 3-75). Opinions did not 
vary -strongly according to type used, including non-users. 

7. Of all users in the Unco study, 32% of unrelated family 
day care users' and 27% of related family day care users 
would have preferred switching their main method of care 
(Vol^ III, Table 3-12). Users of relatives most frequently 
cited a preference /for nursery school or center care, 
while users of unrelated providers tended to prefer both 
group types and* "own home by non-relative" as well (Vol* «III, 
Table 3-13). 
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Unpublished tabulations of the Unco data showed that Blacks 
and Hispanics used relatives more frequently than did 
Whites. Hispanics were 'somewhat more likely to feel that 
the "main advantage" for using relatives was that they 
cost less (Vol. Ill, Table 3-46). 

Almost- half of the users in the Unco study felt that reduced 
cost was the main advantage for using relatives. This 
opinionVwas more strongly held by those actually using 
relatives than by users of* ifon-relatives (Vol.^III, Table 
3-47). 
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Table 5.1s PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS USING DAY CARE 
/ BECAUSE OF WORK 



TOTAL SAMPLE 

N » 348 



ETHNICITY 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


» Unregulated 


TOTAL 


White 


94% 


93% 


95% 


,94% 




(36) 


, (54) 


(56) 


(146) 


DittvJls. 


0*1 a) 


QAOZ 

oUtd 


OQOZ 
O&70 


( (TO 




(44) 


(40) 


(37) 


(121) 


ftispanic 


8.7% 


91% 


89%. 


88% 




(18) 

* — 


(29) 


(27) 


(74) 


TOTAL 


78% (98) 


88% (123) 
a 


• J 92% (120) 


86% (341) 



f 
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Table 5.2: MAIN REASONS PARENTS CHOSE FAMILY DAY CARE 

it 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N = 227 ' 



ERIC 



MAIN REASONS ^, 


Frequency 


Percent 


Not enough attention for child 

fit fi f*4HltAl* 

at a wwlwi 

*u*f UJOTvIl tllltlw* • Its/ V dvvCj/vwu 

by a center 


' 29 


13% " 

» ■» 


27 


ft v 
12% . 


Financial 


27 


12% 


Only avauaoie care was 
family day care 


• 

20 


9% 


Convenience 


- 20 


9% 


v^uob lower iut tanuAj viaj wuo 


16 


7% 


Parent wanted child to learn to 

get along W1U1 u uicr waiuurcii 


12 


5% 


nth** 


11 


5% 


Child gets special attention 


_ ■ 12 


5% 


Family day care home provides 


ii 


, 5% 

\ 

■ \ 




9 


\ 4% 


Qm{q1 wnrkpr /fiffpriGv chose 
family day care 


8 


7 3% 


IT cu6 lit JLKUU pO* tiV»tUOX 

caregiver 


8 


3% 




6 


3% 


No openings in center 


5 


2% 


Parent never considered 
in-home care 


3 

i 


1% 


Children must bo toilet trained 
to attends center 


2 - 


1% 


Center hours do not match 
work hours 


3 


1% 


TOTAL 

* 


227 

, 3414- 


100% 



Table 5.3t MAIN REASONS FOR SELECTION OF FAMILY DAY CARE 

from Available options 

■ . - LOS ANGELES 

N = 64 



: — f 

REASON L ; 


— 1 — ~' — ■ 

Frequency 


Percent 


Parent-Centered 


23 






36% 


Cost 

Location , 
Hours ' ' 
Other 


(a\ 
\o) 

(5) . 

(4) 

(8) 


• 




WTO/ 

(8%) 
- (6%) 
(13%) 


"~ v. _ 


*18 






28% * 


Age 

Physical Needs 
Social needs 

Educational needs > 

Emotional needs 

Other 


(7) 

(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(6) 






(11%) 

(3%) 
v (2%) - 

(2%) 

(2%) 

(9%) 


Caregiver Characteristics 


• 

11 - 






17% 


Relative 
Friend of Parent 
Experienced 
Daily Program 
Other 


(2) 
• -(2) 
(1) 
(3) 
J3) 






(3%) 
(3%) 
(2%) 
(5%) 
. (5%) 


Situational Reason 


• 12 


* 




19% 


* 

No Other Choice 

Available * 
Other 

v. 


(11) 
(1) 






(17%) 
(2%) 


■ TOTAL 

— s 


64 


100% 
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Table 5.4: MAIN" REASON FOR SELECTING FAMILY DAY CARE / 

TOTAL'SAMPLE 



N = 291 



MAIN REASON 



Percent 



Parent-Centered 
Cost 

Convenience to parent 
Other 

Child-Centered 
Age 

Special attention 
"Home provides good care 
Home meets childs f »physical, 
emotional, social and, 
educational needs 
Other 

Situational . f 

^o other choice available 
lo opening in center 
Children must be toilet 
trained to attend center 
Children under 2 not 
accepted by center 
Center facilities deficient 
Social Work/ Agency 
Chose Caregiver 
Other 

Caregiver Characteristics 

Relative 
Friend of parent 
Parent liked caregiver " 
Caregiver experience 
Daily program 
Other 

Remaining Reasons Cited 

s 

Parent referred to caregiver 
Parent never considered 
In-home care 
Other 



31% 

(17%) 
(11%) 
(3%) 

27% 

m) 

(14%) 
(4%) 
(5%) 



(2%) 

27% 

(11%) 
(2%) 
(1%) 

(9%) 

(2%) 
(3%) 

■(*) 

7% 

(1%) 
(1%) 
(3%) 
(*) 
(1%) 
(1%) 

8% 

(3%) 
(1%) 

(4%) 



TOTAL 



100% 



•Leas than 1% 
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Table 5.5» PARENTAL CONSIDERATION fc&OTHER' TYPES OP CARE 
AS A FUNCTION OF ETHNICW . 



TOTAL<«AMPI2^i\ 4 



. * 



N = 339 



1 



r » 

Parental Consideration - 



ETHNICITY 


Yes 


NO . 


, - TOTAL 


White 

v Slack 
t 

^ . Hispanic 

''if 


67 (46%) 
(49%i 

39 (34%) * 
(28%) 

"32 (40%) 
(23%) 


• 79 (54%) 
(39%) 

- ^i^6fi%) 

„4#(60%) 
(24%)- . " 


146 
(43%) * 

113 . 
(33%) 

.80 
. (24%) 


• 

TpTAL * 


138 (4^%) , 


201 (59%) 


■4 — 

339 



'Mill 
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Table 5.6: PARENTAL CONSIDERATION OF OTHERTYPES 

\ of care by education 
total Sample * 

i 

N = 347 



« «§ 

Parental Consideration 



EDUCATION 


Yes, 


No 


TOTAL 


High School 
or Less 


■ • 64 (38%) 
(45%) 


106 (62%) 
(52%) 


. , 170 
(49%) 


Some College 
or More . 

< 


«.78 (44%) 
(55%) 


99 (56%) 
(48%) 


177 
(51%) 

' 


TOTAL f 


142 (41%) 


205 (59%) 


347 




Table 5.7As PARENTAL WORE SCHEDULE 
TOTAL SAMPLE 



N = 311 



WORK 'SCHEDULE - 


> Frequency 


Percent 


4 

An day 

Variable 

Rotating 

Morning Only * , 
Evening or Night * 


263, . f 
'26 
9 

' * 7 
6 


85 
8 

.3 

2 


TOTAL ' 


311 


100 



Table 5.7B* PARENT WORK SCHEDULE AS A FUNCTION OF ETHNICITY 

' TOTAL SAMPLE 

N = 306 



* WORK SCHEDULE 


ETHNICITY 




wtute 


oiacK 


XllSp&JUC 




All Day 


110 (43%; 
(79%) 


It /1ftQC\ 

77 (oUto/ 
(85%) 


Do VZ< 

(89%) 


(83%) 


Variable 


* 18 (69%) 
(13%) 


4 (15%) 
(4%) 


4 (15%) 
(5%) 


26 

(8%) 


Rotating 


3 (33%) 

cm 


3 (33%) 
(3%) 


3 (33%) 
(4%) 


9 

(3%) 


' Morning Only 


'4 (57%) 
(3%) 


3 (43%) 
(3%) 


0 


7 

(2%) 


Evening or Night 


2(33%) 
(1%) 


3(50%) 
(3%) 


1 0,7%) 
(1%) 


6 

(2%) 


Other 


2 (66%) 
(1%) 


1(33%) 
(1%) 

<* 


0 


3 

(1%) 


TOTAL 


139 (45%) 


91 (28%) 


76 (25%) " 


306 



* 



t 

\ 
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Table 5.8: PARENTAL WORK SCHEDULE BY 
TYPE OF FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 

TOTAL SAMPLE 

N = 308 



WORK 
SCHEDULE 




TYPE OF HOME 




Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


All Day 


65 (25%) 
,(84%) 


100 (39%) 
(85%) 


/ 

91 (36%) 
(80%) 


e\ r P /off fV \ 

256, (36%) 


Variable 


5 (19%) 
(6%) 


10 (38%) 
(9%) 


11 (42%) 
^(10%) 


26 
(8%) 


Rotating 


3 (33%) 
(4%) 


2 (22%) 
(2%) 


. 4 (44%) 
(4%) 


. 9 
(3%) 


Morning Day 


1 (14%) 
I (1%) 


3 (43%) 
(3%) 


3 (43%) 
(3%) 


7 

(2%) 


Evening or Night 


3 (50%) 
(4%) 


1 (17%) 
(1%) ' 


2 (33%) 
(2%) 


6 

(2%) 


Other 


0 


1(25%) 
* (1%) 


3 (75%) 
(3%) 


4 

(1%) 


TOTAL 


77 (25%) 


117 (38%) 


114 (37%) 


308 



% 1 * 

i 

4 
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Table 5.9: REASONS FOR SELECTION OF CURRENT CAREGIVER 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N = 196 



MAIN REASON 


Frequency 


Percent 




i 


19% 


convenient location 


on 

OU 


15% 


rceierreu oy o trier persons 
(other than agency) 


OA 


12% 


caregiver a relative 




11% 


Caregiver was -only 


16 

* 


8% 


caregiver teaching stem 


15 


OA/ 

8% 


Caregiver experience 


13 


7% 

* 


Caregiver a friend 
or neighbor 


13 


7% 


Other 


10 


5% 


Good facility 


6 


3% 


Referred by agency 


3 


2% 


Flexible hours 

Low rainier of children 


3 

9 

2 


2% 
1% 


Presence of other children' 
related to child 


2 


1% 


TOTAL 


196 

¥ 


100% 



/ 



\ 
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Table 5*10* MAIM REASONS FOR SELECTING CURRENT CAREGIVER 

LOS ANGELES 

% 

N « 105 



MAIN REASON 


Frequency 


Paretnt 




54 


61% 


Caregiver* a relative 


(10) 


(10%) 


Caregiver* a friend 


(5) 


(3%) 


Caregiver* personality 


(13) 


U2%) 


Caregiver* experience 


(8) 


(8%) 


Caregiver* program 


(2) 


(2%) 


Other caregiver- 
related reasons 


(25) A 


(24%) 


Parent-Centered 


23 


22% 


Coat 


. (3) 


(3%) 


Location 


(8) 


(8%) 


Flexibility 


(1) 


(1%) 


no outor prvicxciivQ 


\*t 


(3%) 


Other parent- 
centered reasons 


(9) 


(9%) 


Situational 


IS 


11% 


No other choice available 


(6) 


(«%) 


Other situational reasons 


(9) 


(9%) 


Child-Centered 


3 


3% 


Child* emotional needs 


(1) 


(1%) 


Other chad-centered 
reasons 


(2) 


(2%) 


TOTAL s 


105 


100% 
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Table 5.11: MAIN REASON FOR SELECTING CURRENT CAREGIVER 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N = 196 



MAIN REASON 


Preauencv 


Percent 


Caregiver-Centered 


134 


65% 


Caregiver^ personality 


(38) 


(18%) 


Caregiver was referred by 
other persons (excluding 
agency) 


(34) 


. (17%) 


Caregiver's a relative 


(21) 


(10%) 


a 

Caregiver's teaching skill 


(15)' 


(7%) 


Caregiver's experience 


(13) " * 


(6%) * 


Caregiver's a friend or 
neighbor 


(13) 


(6%) 

* 


r arenv-oen xereu 


33 •/ 


* v i«% 


A 


(30) 

WW/ 


(15%) 


Flexible hours \ 


(3) 


(i%) 


Q * fiia An o 1 \ 
DitUaU Glial \ 


25 

« W 


129& 


\ 

i^^iregiver WaS uiiiy \ 


(16) 


(8%) 




(6) 

\ w/ 


(8%) 


Referred by agency 


(3) 


(1%) 


Child-Centered - 


4 # 1 


2% 


nymber of children 


(2) 




Presence of other 


(2) 


> (1%) 


v Other 




5 


TOTAL 


1 196 


100% 



17.1 



TttteUlt MAD? MASOWS FOR SELECTING CUE&2HT CAREGIVER 
TOTAL SAMPLE 

M»3U 



MAW REASON 


Pfoojutocy 


P«O0Qt 


Ctrtfiw-Cottf'td 


m 


14% 


Cnogivort pvwHty 


{«) 


ai%) 


Cvfiy^fl t rtUtfvo 


(31) 


ae%) 


Cirtfim roforrod by otter 
ponoos (oxoRrftm id ^s^ocy 
rtfaml) 


• (34) 


01%) 


Ctrofhnrfr «xp«rim« 


Ul) 


(7%) 


(frrofftf* a trtoad or 

Otit^fcbor 


at) 


(C%) 

# * 


Cfffrnr* tftachtag 


as) 


(5%) 


Ctroftart pfoptm to 


U) 


a%) 


Otter 


(35) 


(t%) 


P*r«nt»C«terod 


56 


it% 


Conrafcot Location 


(33) 


U*%) 


Ftadbk boon 


(4) 


a%) 


v Coft 


(37 


a%) 


Mo other pro fereoet 


(3) 


a%) 


ISUjCT 


ft) 


(3%) 


Situation*! 


40 


13% 


Cmgfrer only etole* 
tviiUbit 


— LtZ) 


(T%) 


Good fftomty 


(«) 


(1%) 


Reftrrtd by to tftncy 


,J3) 


a%) 


Otter" 


.<*> 


t»%) 




7 


3% 


Low ranter of ehOdm 


tt) 


a%) 


Ptcmqco of other ohfldran 
rtUUd to ehfld 


(2) 


a%) 


Chfld* taotional ooods 


a) 


(•) 


Otter 


U) 


a%) 


Otter 




(3%) 


TOTAL 


IU 


100% 



*U»tt*al% 
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Table 5.13: INFORMATION SOURCES FOR FINDING CHILD CARE 

LOS ANGELES v 



CHILD 



PARENTAL USE OF SOURCES 



I ' 


u 

Current Arrangement 


Future Arrangment 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Friend or Neighbor 


31 


30% 


21 


-21% 


Relative 


.15 


14% 


6 


6% 












•Referral 


21 


20% 


17 


17% s 


Advertisement 


7 


n fv 
< 70 


1 1 
11 


1 1 % 


Sponsor 


7 


7% 




15% 


Licensing Agency 


1 


1% 


5 


5% 


Welfare Agency 


2 


2% 


1 


1% 


Word of Mouth 


6 


6% 


8 


8% 


Parent in FDC 


0 


0% 


2 


H 2% 


Other 


13 


13% 


12 


,12%* 


TOTAL 


103 (98%) 




98 (93%) 





p. 



7 
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Table 5.14: SOURCES FOR LOCATING CAREGIVER* 
PHILADELPHIA AND S^N ANTONIO 



N = 243 



SOURCES 


PARENTAL USE OF SOURCES 


Current Arrangement 


Future Arrangement 




Frequency 


: Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Advertisement hv 

caregiver 


26 


11% 


66 


27% 


• Advertisement bv v 
respondent 


9 


4% 


28 


12% 


Friend or Neighbor 


79 


32% 


89 


37% 


RelAtivp • 


31 


13% 


25 


10% 




14 


6% 


11 


5% 


or neighbor * 


. 26 


11% 


16 


7% 


Sponsoring agency 


39 


16% 


38 


16% 


Try fr\r* tT» D t^n on/H 

iiiiUr liltl LiUil culQ 

referral agency 


14 


6% 


28 


12%" 




6 


2% 


15 


6% 


Registering Agency 

* 


• 

0 


0% 


12 


5% 


Welfare Agency 


15 


6% 


22 


9% 


Parent of children in 
family day care home 


8 


* 

' 3% 


11 


5% 


Informal meeting with 
^caregiver 


7 


3% 

i 

6% 


10 


4% 


Other 


15 


39 


16% ' 



* Numbers may total greater than study N of 243 because multiple 
responses were permitted. 
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Table 5.15: INFORMATION PARENTS ASKED CAREGIVERS 

Philadelphia and san antonio 

N = 243* 



INFORMATION 
. SOUGHT BY PARENTS 


Frequency 


Percent 


Spoke to social worker 
about caregiver 


Oi v 


33% 


Experience 


44 


18% 


CWld rearing philosophy 


25 


10% 


Family members 


22 


9% 


Health 


14 


8% 


Training 


8 


3% 


Reliability 


8 


3% 


narariverta oersonalitv 


7 


• 3% 


Age 


5 % 


2% 


Education 


4 


2% 


Ethnicity 


2 


1% 


Community ties 


2 


1% 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 


222 





♦Multiple responses were accepted; therefore, the total is not 100%. 
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Table 5.16: INFORMATION PROVIDED TO PARENTS BY CAREGIVERS 
CONCERNING THEMSELVES BEFORE THE CAREGIVING ARRANGEMENT 



PHILADELPHIA AND .SAN ANTONIO 



N = 243* 



INFORMATION .. /• 
GIVEN BY CAREGIVER 

** 


<» 

Frequency 


i 

Percent 


i 

Experience 


78 


• 

32% 


.Family members 


67 


• 

28% 


Child rearing philosopfiy 


23 


9% 


Health 


13 


5% 


Caregiver's personality 


13 


5% 


Training 


11 , 


4%* . 


Age . ; 


10 


4% : 


Education 


10 - ' 




Reliability 


■ 8 \ ';■ 


> 3%' \ • 


Community ties 


.'81* ' ' 


- 


Ethnicity 


3 . 


1% 


Smoking habits 


1 


(**) " 


Social worker acted 
as intermediary' 


15 


4% 


Other 


28 


• 8% 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 


348 


# 

* • 



•Multiply responses were accepted; therefore, the total is not 100% 
••Less than 1% . 



ERIC 
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5-17: INFORMATION PARENTS ASKED OF CAREGIVER CONCERNING THE FAMILY 
DAY CARE SERVICES PROVIDED IN THE HOME 



PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



INFORMATION SOXST 
BY PARENT 



Nutrition 

Hours of care 

Child Schedule 

Cost/payment 

Group size/ 
age mix 

Recreation play 

Supervision 

Toilet training 

Health 

Facilities 

Special services 

Education 

Regulation 

Caregiver experience 

Safety 

Socialization 
Transportation 
Spoke to social' worker 
Other " 



\ 



TOTAL NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES - 



N= 243» 



Percent 




9 

ERIC 



►Multiple responses were accepted} therefore, the total is not'100%. 



Table 5.18: INFORMATION PROVIDED 
TO PARENTS BY CAREGIVERS 
CONCERNING THE FAMILY DAYCARE SERVICES IN THE HOME 

_ • PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N = 243* 



INFORMATION . * , 
GIVEN BY CAREGIVERS 




Nutrition 



Recreation/play 

Hours of care 

Child Schedule 

Coit/payment 

Groute size 
-age rtpx 

Supervision 



fecial services 
41 * Toilet %aining 
. facilities 
. * , Education 1 J 
Health* 
® 4 Regulation e 
Socialization 
-Safet^ 
Transportation 



y 



Spoke to social worker 



Other 

0 



.TOTAL NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES , » 



32 
30 
-27 
24 
23 
14 
12 
11* 
10 

W\ 
35, 
19 



726 



Frequency 


Percent 


129 


/ 


53% 


61 ' 




2596 








6ff- 




25%* 


51* 


• * 


' 21% 


51 ' 




21% 


37 ' - 




a M5% ' 



17S' 



13% 

12% 

11%, 

10% 

9% j 

6%. 

5%' 

5% • 

4% 

4%' 

14% 

8% 



1 



♦Multiple resjfchses were accepted; therefore, the\total is npt 100%. 
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Table 5;i9: TKADE-OFFS IN DECISIONS ABO0T CAREGIVER 

LOS ANGELES 

' N - 105 



REASON * 

■ 


Frequency ^ 


Percent 


r 

No trt^e-offs gnade 
Too expensive 


• 64 
4 ■ 


61% " 
4% 


Didnt like.location " 


3 ■ ' 


3% 


Transportation problfitn, 


I 


1% • 


Inconvenient hours 


1 


1% • 


Activities different 


1 


• 1% 


4 

Parent didn't like sitter 


^ 1 


1 cwt 

170 


Parent didnt like 
facility (hoi^eV 


5 


' '5% 


Sitter unreliable 


1 - 




• 

Other 


23 


V 

9*7CkL 


TOTAL 


105 4 


T — 

1 100% 


/ 

a 


> 


V 




Table MOt ASPECTS OF THE HOME PARENTS DID NOT LIKE AT THE TIME OF AH 

LOS ANGELES 



jUngbment 



( 



TYPE OF HOME ' 


llESPbgSES (VERBATIM) 




Sponsored * 


"Kept dog Inside house. Chili was allergic to dogs*" 

•Unsure of how fitter would work <3U>$eause didn't 
know her very welL" 


- 




"Sitter couldn't (wouldn't?) child to Head Start 
every day." 






"There were no children of the Target Child's age group 
available, at the caregiver* for child to interact with."* 

"I was uncomfortable with her." % 

- "Caregiver* child was very rough and aggressive 
and my child was not." * 




■ \ 


"Caregiver smokes." 

"Didn't like the fact that sitter had a dog." 






ftf ^MnHn««." * 






-"Feeds child Junkfcxxte* 4 ** 

"Didn't like her personality. Her personality was 
different. She seemed to be too different but later 
we changed our opinion after we got to know her." „ 






"She had a large dog." 




%aby sitter not keeping close watch ocfchildren." - 
"Petsi 2 cats, 3 dogs. Kept pets inside." V 






"She never gave me a chance totsee*where she put „ ( t 
the baby." 

"Caregiver had a dog." 


\ 


Unregulated 

• 


"That one wasnt very educated and, I felt my child 
would ^not learn very much." 




* * 


"Caring for other children." 
"Absent-minded babysitter." 

* 

"Her (sitter*) chllfon were sickly - staying home 
- fftm schooUb * » 'V/ ' ' 




4 

* 

■ " 1 3 


"Sitte^was pregnant} question of reliability." * 
"She Xsittetf gets upset if I am late in the evening."-*— — * 
j% "Crowded h^seho|J~.4iVing jg<th two families." 

v — - . / " * 



f 



Table 5.21: USE OFPRIOR DAY CARE ARRANGEMENTS 
BY REGULATORY STATUS 

TOTAL' SAMPLE 



N = 345 



* t 

USED 


REGULATORY STATUS 


Sponsored •. 


Kegui&tea 




TOTAL 


NO 7 

i _ 


65 (34%) 
(64%) 

36 (239$ 
(36%) 


69 (37%) 
(55%) 

57 (37%) 
* (45%) 


55 (29%) . 
(47%) 

63 (40%) ' 
(53%) 

^ 


189 
(55%) 

- 156 
(45%) 


TOTAL 


101 (29%) 


126(37%) 


118 (34%) 


345 f . 



1 



181 



Table 5.22: USE OF PRIOR DAY CARE ARRANGEMENTS 

BY ETHNICITY 

TOTAL SAMPLE * 

N*337 





ETHNICITY^ * 

» i 
< « 


USED 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 

*> 


. TOTAL 


YES 


V 85 (48%) 
(59%) 


41(22%) 
136%) 

• 


57 (31%) 
(71%) 


183 
(54%) 


NO 

• 


59 (38%) 
_ (41%) 


. 72 (47%) 
(64%) 


. 23(15%) 
* {29%) • 


154 
(46%) 


TOTAL- 


144 (43%) 


113 (33%) 


80 (24%) 


337 



/ 



,182 



Table 5.23: LAST CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENT 
BY ETHNICITY 

' TOTAL SAMPLE 



•N*i85 



ETHNICITY 


PREVIOUS ARRANGEMENT 


Pftmlftr TWiv 

Care 


In Home 

Care 


Other 


i 

TOTAL 


White 
Black \~ 
Hispanic 

* 


59 (70%) 
(50%) 

30 (73%) 
(25%) 

29(51%) 
(25%) 

— v4- 


15 (18%) 
x (36#) 

6 (15%) 
(14%) 

« 21(37%) 
■ (50%) 


10 (12%) 
(45%) 

5 (12%) 
(23%) 

7(12%) 
(32%) 

* 


84 

(46%) 

e 

41 * 

(23%) 

57 
(31%) 


TOTAL 

* 


118(64%) 1 


42 (23%) 


22 (12%) > 


182 



\ 

t , * 
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Table 5;24: LAST CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENT 
BY REGULATORY STATUS 

TOTAL SAMPLE 

N » 190 

■ V 4 



REGULATORY 
STATUS 


PREVIOUS ARRANGEME 


NT 


Family Day 
Care 


!. 

In Home 
Care 


Other 


TOTAL 


* 

Sponsored ( 
. Regulated ~ 
~ Unregulated 


41 (63%) 
(34%) 

/ " " 45 (64%) * 
' (37%)" ' 

35 (64%) 
(30%) 


1 18(28%) 
. ' (38%) • 

14 (20%) 
(30%) 

15 (27%) - 
(32%) . 


6 (9%) 
(27%) 

11 (16%) 
(50%) 

- 5 (9%) 
V (23%) 


65 
(34%) 

70 
(37%) 

55 
(30%) 


■' TOTAL. '; . , . 

t m ■% m • * 


; % i2i(64%) ; 


-47 (25%) ) 


22 (12%^ 


190 



Table 5*25* M&IN REASONS FOR TERMINATION 
OF LASTPRIOR ARRANGEMENT ' 

PHILADELPHIA) AND SAN ANTONIO 



N = 126 



REASON 




Percent 



Caregiver stopped caring 
for,„ children 

Parents' needs changed 

Child not properly 
cared for 

Caregiver unreliable 

Child unhappy, did 
not like home 

Disagreement with 
caregiver 

Caregiver inflexible 
on hours . • 

Fee went up 

Parent stopped working, * 
returned home 

T 

Too many children in home 



Caregiver did not communicate 
enough with parent 

Parent completed school, 
returned home 



Other 



TOTAL 



V 



26% 

19% 
12% 

10% 
5% 

4% 

4% 

4% 
3% 

2% 

i 

2% 

2% , 

8%- 
100%. 
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Table 5.26: DURATION OF PREVIOUS. ARRANGEMENT BY REGULATORY STATUS 

LOS ANGELES 



DURATION 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


UnrecmlAted 


TOTAL 


0-3 months 


11 (48%) 


9 (39%) 


3 (13%) 


23 




- (44%) 


(47%) 


(18%) 


(38%) 


3*6 months 


4 (31%) 


Ti54%) ' 


2 (15%) 


13 




— (16%) 


(37%) 


(12%) 


(21%) 


6-9 months 


2 (20%) 


1 (10%) 


7 (70%) 


10 




' (8%) 


(5%) 


. (41%) 


(16%) 


9-12 months 


1 (33%) 


0(0%) 


2 (67%) 


. f~ 




(4%) 


(0%) 


(12%) 


*(5%) 


1 year- 


- 1 (100%) 


0 (0%) 


0(0%) 


1 


(4%) 


(0%) 


(0%) 


(2%) 


More than 1 year 


6 (55%) 


2 (18%) 


3 (27%) 


11 




, (24%) fr 


(11%) . 


(18%)* 


(18%) 


TOTAL 


25 (41%) 


19 (31%) 


17 (28%) " 


61 



p 



ton 



Table 5.27: DURATION OF PREVIOUS ARRANGEMENT BY ETHNICITY 
• - * . , LOS ANGELES 



DURATION 


White 

M U1VC 


Black 




TOTAL 


* 

u - q roon ins, 
o-o mon ins 


(36%) 

, 9 \00 a)/ 

(20%) 


*l \iOA}/ 

(31%) 

U \6W A)/ 

(23%) 


Q (41%) 
(43%) 

5^38%) 

v \wO A*/ 

^24%) 


22 
(37%) 

13 

. (22%) ' 


o - jy mon ins 


(24%) 


1 \11A}/ 

(8%) 


9 (929k) 

it \it*t 7Qf 

(10%) 


9 ' 
(15%) 


9-12 months 


2 (67%) 
(8%) 


> 0 (0%) 
(0%) 


1 (33%) 
(5%) 


3 

(5%) 


1 year 


0 (0%) 

„ (o%) 


0 (0%) 

(6%) 


1 (100%) 
(5%) . ' 

i 


1 

(2%) 


More than 1 year 


3 (27%) 
(12%) 


5 (45%) 
(38%) 


3 (27%) 
(14%) 


11 
(19%) 


TOTAL 


25 (42%) 


13 (22%) 


i 

21 (36%) 





4 



♦ - 
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Table 5.28: PREFERRED TYPE OF CARE FOR CHILDREN OF VARIOUS AGES* ' 
\. LOS ANGELES 



1 * 


PREFERRED TYPE OF CARE 


AGE OF CHILD 


In-home . 
Care 


Family Day 
Care 


Center 
Care . 


Head Start 


Nursery 
School 


Part Day 
Program , 


Other 


TOTAL 


Less than 2 years 


39 (38%) 


60 (58%) 


2(2%) 


1(1%) 


0(0%) 


0 (0%) 


2 (2%) 


104 


2 years 


22 (22%) 


64 (63%) 


9 (9%) 


1 (1%) 


4(4%) 


0(0%) 


2 (2%) 


102 


3 years 


5 (5%) 


38 (36%) - 


19 (18%) 


9 (9%) 


24 (23%) 


4(4%) 


5(5%) 




4 years 


2(2%) 


14.(14%) 


9 (9%) 


24 (23%) 


" 36 (35%) 


9(9%) 


9 (9%) 


103 


5 years 


0 (0%) 


9 (9%) . 


6 (6%) 


1^(12%) 


9 (9%) . 


7 (7%y 


60 (58%) 


104 * . 



% 

* gach row represents a discrete question. Hence, row tota^ are S 105, the N for Phase II. 

183 ./ • S . 
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Table 5.29: PREFERRED TYPE OF CARE FOR CHILDREN OF VARIOUS AGES* 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 







• 


PREFERRED TYPE OF CARE 


'■ 




AGE OF CHILD 


- None 


In-home 
Care by 
Relative 


ln-nome 
Care by 
Non-Keia.- 
tive 


Center 
Care 


raiiuiy 
Day Care 

uy xvcUx 

tive 


FamUy 
Day Care 
• By Non- 
Relative 


r 

TOTAL 


a 

Less than 1 yr. 


1 (-%) 


166 (70%) 


19 (8%)* 


3(1%) 

s 


20 (8%) 


29(12%) 


238 


1 year . 


. 0 (0%) 


120 (50%) 


28 (12%) 


15(6^) 


26 (11%) 


49 (21%) 


238 


2 years 


- 0(0%) 


49 (21%) 


15 (6%) 


52 (2$*) 


35 (15%) 


85 (36%) 


6 


3 years 


4(2%) 


22 (9%) 


12 (5%) 


110 (46%) 


19 (8%y • 


71 (30%) 


238 


4 years 


4(2%) 


13(5%) \ 


8(3%) 


152 (64%) 


11 (5%) 


^50 (21%) 


•238 


5 years 


2(1%) 


13 (6%) 


Ml (5%) 


156 (66^) 

•k g 


7(3%) 


46 (20%) 


236 



♦Each row represents a discrete question.- Hence, row totals are — 243, the N for Phase m. 



ERIC 
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Table 5.30: AGE OF T/^R(3ET CHILD BY PREFERRED TYPE OF CARE 

LOS ANGELES 

' N = 83 











PREFERRED TYPE OF CARE 


( 




* AGE OF TARGET 
CHILD* 


In-home 
1 Care 


Family 
Day Care 


Center 
' Care 


HeadStarT 


Nursery 


Part Day 


— H — 

Other 


TOTAL 


Less than 1 year ' 


4(20%) 
(40%) 


15(75%) 
(36%) 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


0 (0%) 
(0%) . 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


1 (5!%) 
(12%) 


20 
'(24%) 


, 2 years 


5(17%) 
(50%) 


19 (66%) 
(45%) 


2(7%) . 
(40%) 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


2(7%) 
(22%) 


* 0 (0%) 
(0%) 


i o%; ' 

(12%) 


29 

(35%) - 


3 years 


1 (5%) 
(10%) 


8(42%) 
(19%) 


2 (11%) 
(40%) 

1 (14%) 
(20%)* 


1(5%) 
(14%) 


5 (26%) 
(56%) 


1 (5%) 
(50%) >' 


1(5%) 
(12%) 


19 

. (23%) 

* 


* 

4 years* 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


0 (0%) 
(0%) 


3 (43%) 
(43%) 


2 (29%) 
(22%) 


1 (14%) 
• (50%) 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


7 

(8%) 


5 years 


0 (0%) 
(0%) 


6(0%) 

«.%> ^ 


0(0%^ 
(0%) 


3(38%) 
(43%) 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


■ * 

0(0%) 
(0%) 


5 (62%) 
(62%) 


8 

(10%) 

t 9 

* 


TOTAL 


10 (12%) 

i 


42 (51%) 


, 5(6%) 


7(8%) 


9 (11%) 


2 (2%) 

1 


8 (10%) 


83 % 



n — 1 ; ; * 



♦Because of the wording of the preference question, those parents with children in care \ 
under 1 year old and over 5, were removed in cross-tabulation. 



AGE OF TARGET C&LD BY PREFERRED TYPE OF CARE 
PHILADELPHIA AMD SAN ANTONIO. 





* 

' PREFERRED TYPE OF CARE 


p 

AGE OF TARGET 
CHILD 


None 


f ln-nome 
Care by 
Relative 


In-home 

MA W«« 

i^are oy 
Non- 
Relative 


Center 
Care 


ruu 
Care by 
Relative 


FDC 

Pom Kit 

is ore uy 
, Non- 
Relative 


TOTAL 


Less than 1 year 


-(0%; 
(0%) 


t ft AAtt\^ 

1 UUUtoJ 
(3%). 


(0%) 


/ 

(0%) 


. (o%) 


(0%) 


1 

(1%) 


1 year 


-(0%; 
(0%) 


A1 /OQfl/ \ 

21 (3o%J 
(54%) 


(43%) 


(12%) 


V \L070) 

. (41%) 


(21%) 


DO / 

(29%) 


2 years 


-10%) 
(0%) 


11 /l ft tv \ 

11 u9%j 
(28%) 


/ (OA)) 

(14%) 


1 e /OQ(kL\ 
10 l/OTDj 

(37%) 


(36%) 


(31%) 


CO 

(31%) 


3 years 

4 years 


l ' -<0%) 
. (0%) 


5 (13%) 
(13%) 


2 (5%K 
(14%) 


11 (29%) 
(26%) 


4 (11%) 
(18%). 


■ 16 (42%) 
(24%) 


-38 

(20%) 


2(6%) 
(67%) 


1(3%) 
(3%) 


4 03%) 
(29%) 


9 (29%) 
(21%) 


1 (3%) 
(5%) v 


14 (45%) 
(21%) 


31 

(16%) 


** 

5 years 


-40%) 
(0%) 


-<o%) 

(0%) / 


<0%) 
(0%) 


2 (50%) 
(5%) • 


-(0%) 
(0%) 


2 (50%) 
(3%) 


4 

(2%) . < 


More than S years 

i X 

i 


1 (100%) 
(33%) 


-<0%) 
(0%) 

i 


-<0%) 
(0%) 


* -40%) 
(0%) 


-<o%) 

, (0%) 


(0%) 
(0%) 


1 

' (1%) * 


TOTAL 


*<2%) 


39 (21%) 


14(7%) ' 


43 (23%) 


22 (12%) 


67 (36%) 

1 — ~ \ (i 


188 
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Table 5.31: 



Table 5.32: PREFERRED TYPE OF CARE COMPARED TO ACTUAL TYPE 
OF CARE BY REGULATORY STATUS 

* ' PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



N = 240 



196 



a ■ 
ACTUAL 


SPONSORED 


REGULATED 


UNREGULATED 


TOTAL 


i PREFERRED 


FDC 

RELATIVE 


FDC NON- 
RELATIVE 


FDC 

RELATIVE 


FDC NON- 
RELATIVE 


FDC 

RELATIVE 


FDC NON- 
RELATIVE, 


FDC , FDC NON- 
RELATIVE RELATIVE 


In-home care 
by relative 


* 

0 ~ 
(0%) 


5(24%) 
(8%) 


0 

(0%) *■ 


* 

8 (38%) 
(10%) 


• 

7 (100%) 
(30%) 


8(38%) 
(12%) 


* 

* * 

7 21 
(25%) (10%^ 


. In-home c$re ' 
by non-relative 


0 

(0%) 


2 (13%) 
(3%) 


1 (10(0%) /- 

(25 %r 


8 (50%) 
(10%) 


t 

0 , 
(0%) 


6 (38%) 
* (9%) 


J 1 

1 16 
(4%) (8%) 


Center-based 
care 


Q 

(0%) 


25 (45%)' 

mm W \ ^m> W rw/ 

(38%) 


1 (20%) 
(25%) 


20 (36%) 
(24%) 


4 (80%) 
(17%) 


11 (20%) 
(17%) 


5 56 
(18%) (26%) 


Family dav care 
by relative 


n.(7%)\ 

1(100%)/ 


l'(ll%) 

(2%) 


/2,(13%7| 
\(50%) J 


4 (44%) 
(5%) ' 


/m80%\ • 
\52%) J 


4(44%) 
(6%) 


4 

15 9 
(54%) (4%) * 


Family day care 
by non-relative ' 


0 

(0%) 


v/32 (29%\ ' ' 
\49%) 7 


0 

(0%) 


/43 (39%!| 
\52%) ] 


0~ 
(0%) 


/35 (32%\ 
\55%) J 


o no 

.(0%) (52%) 


. TOTAL v 


i* 


65 (31%) 
(31%) ' 


r 

4 (14%) ' 
(14%) 


83 (39%) 
(39%) 


23 (82%) 
(82%) 


*64 (30%) 
(30%) 


! 

, 28 212 
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1* Less than 1% ( 

= Cells in which parents were .using their preferred choice. 
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Table 5.33: PREFERRED TYPE OF CARE COMPARED TO ACTUAL TYPE OF CARE 
* * i BY ETHNICITY 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



N = 232 



ACTUAL 


White 


Black • ' 


Hispanic 


. TOTAL 


PREFERRED^\^^ 


FDC 

RELATIVE 


FDC NON-~ , 
RELATIVE' 


FDC 

RELATIVE 


FDC NON- 
RELATIVE 


FDC 

RELATIVE 


FDC NON- 
RELATIVE 


FDC 

RELATIVE 


FDC NON- 
RELATIVE 


In-home care by " 


1 (14%) 
- (20%) 


9(45%) 
(9%) 


3 (43%) 
. (23%) 


6 (30%) 
(9%) . 


3 (43%) 
(33%) „ 


5(25%) . 
(14%) 


7 

(26%) 

- i - 


1 

20 . 
(10%) 


In-home care by 

l tUtrTclA vivo 

i 


0 (0%) 
* (0%) 


7 (50%) 
(7%) 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


2 (14%)/ 
(3%) 


1 (100%) 
(11%> 


5 (36%) 
(14%) 1 


1 

(4%) 


14 

(?%) , 


Center-based ' 


V(20%) 
(20%) 


46 (30%) 

(ie%) 


4 (80%) 
(31%* 


32 (59%) 
(46%) 


T5 — 

b (0%) 

(0%) 1 


6 (11%) 
(16%) . • 


5 

(19%) 


1 

54 

(26%) ( 


Family day care 
by relative 


(3 (21961 
\(60%)/ 


3 (33%) 
(3%) 


(6 (43%V 
\(46%)/ 


4(44%) 
(6%) 


(5 (36%) 
H56) J 


2 (22%) 
(5%) . 


. / 

' 14 
(52%) 


> 

' 9 
(4%). 


Family day care 
Tjy non-relative 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


(63 (58%) 
\B4%T/ 


0 (0%) * * 
(0%) 


(26 (24%) 


0 

(0%) 


(19 (18%) 
X5 N 1%)/ 


•0 

(0%) 


4 

108 
(53%) 


TOTAL < 


5 (19%) 


98 (48%) 

T 


* 

13 (48%) 


70 (34%) 
p 


9 (33%) , 


37. (18%) 


27 . 


. 205 
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Cells in t which parents were using their preferred ^choice. 

193 . . ' . ''. 



\ 



r 
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Table 5.34: RELATIVE CARE BY SITE 

9 * 



N ■ 345 

* t „ . 



PARENT 
RELATIONSHIP 
TO CAREGIVER 


* • 

SITE 


< 

Los 

Angeles' 


Phila- 
delphia 


San 

Antonio 


TOTAL 


Non-Relative , 

* 

Relative 

\ 


92 (30%) 
(88%) 

13 (32%) 
,(12%) 


113 (37%) 
(95%) 

6 (15%) 
(5%) 


99 (32%) 
(82%) 

22 (54%) 
(18%) 


304 
(88%) 

41 

(12%) % 


TOTAL 


105 (30%)' 


\ 

119 (34%) 


121 (35%) 


. 345 * • 



r 



4 



r 
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Table 5,35A: RELATIVE CARE BY REGULATORY STATUS 

TOTAL'SAMPLE 

* 

N s 337 



PARENT 
RELATIONSHIP 
TO CAREGIVER 


REGULATORY STATUS 

» . » 


Sponsored 


, Regulated 


. Unregulated . 


. TOTAL 

t 


Non-Relative " 

< 


96 (32%) 
(96%) 


.116 (39%) 
(96%) 


85 (29%) 
(73%) 


297 

(88%) . 


Relative 


4 (10%) 
(4%) 

• 

*-* 


5 (12%) 
(4%) 


31 (78%) 
(27%) 


40 

(12%) 

f 


TpTAL 

# 


100 (30%) 


121 (36%) 


116 (34%)- 


337 ' 



Table 5.35B: RELATIVE CARE BY ETHNICITY 
TOTALl SAMPLE 



•N = 337 



. PARENT 

RELATIONSHIP . 
TO CAREGIVER 




- * 

ETHNICITY 




White 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Non-Relative- 


139 (47%) 
(96%) 


93 (31%) 
(84%) 


65 (22%) 
(80%) 


- 297 • 
(88%) 


Relative 


6 (15%) 
(4%) > 


18 (45%) 
(16%) ^ 

\ 


16 (40%) 
(20%) 

V 


40 

(12%) 


TOTAL 


^145 (43%) 


111 (33%) 


81 (24%) 


337 



r ♦ • ' *" 

s 
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Table 5.36A: RELATIVE CARE BY RELATIONSHIP 
TO, CHILD BY ETHNICITY 

TOTAL SAMPLE 



N = 40 



( . 

RELATIONSHIP 


White 
A- 


Black 


^Hispanic 


s TOTAL 

# 


Graiwh^other or { 
Grandfather / 

i/ 

Aunt or Uncle 
Other 

• * 


2 (7%)' 
(33%) 

3 (43%) 
(50%) 

- 1 (25%) 

r (17%) 

r 


i 

15 (52%) 
(88%) 

1 (14%) 
(6%) 

1 (25%) 
(6%) 


r — 

12,(41%).' 
(71%) 

3 (43%) 
(18%) 

2(50%) . 
(12%). 

i 


29 

(72%) 
7 

(18%) 
1 (1$%) 


TOTAL ' 


^5 

• 6 (15%) , 


17 (42%) 


17 (42%) 


40 



Table 5.36Bf RELATIVE CARE BY RELATIONSHIP 
^ TO CHILD BY REGULATORY STATUS 

' • TOTAL SAMPLE 



N = 41 



RELATIONSHIP 


Sponsored 


Regulated 

» 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 

* 


, Grandmother or 










Grandfather 


0(0%) 


2 (7%) 


27 (93%) 


29 


(0%) • 


(40%) 


(84%) • 


(71%) 


Aunt or Uncle 


1 (12%) 


3 (38%) 


4 (50%) 


8 




(25%) 


(60%) 


(13%) 


(1,9%) 


Other. N 


3 (75%) 


, 0 (0%) 


1(25%) 


t 




(75%) 


(0%) 


(3%) 


(10%) 


TOTAL 4 ^ 
* • 


4 (10%) 

* 


5(12%) 


32 (78%) 
, I 


41 • 



9 
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Table 5.37: MAIN REASONS FOR SELECTING PARTICULAR CAREGIVER 
- ' FOR PARENTS USING RELATIVE CARE BY ETHNICITY 



PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONRO 



V 



N«3i 



1 •/' - ' •' 

MAIN REASONS , 




Black 


Hispanic . 


TOTAL 


^ 4 

Caregiver's skill in 


* 


• 


i 

3 


3 " ' ' 






S\ 2 










1 
A 


\ 


1 

X 


• j 

iveierr ea oy «n agency 








t 


Referred byTWher persons 

(nr\t on fiflfon^v) 
\itvW all agt2JK*y/ 

Good facilities 


i 


• 


• — ft 


Caregiver hours flexible 










Location convenient 


i 


1 


- 


2 


Low number of children 








1 


Caregiver friend 
or neighbor - ; 


m 








Caregiver's a relative 
Only available person^ 


V 


8 
1 


7 * ■ 
1 4 


19 

2 N 


Presence of children * 
related to child 




ft. 






Other 




-X 


1 

— ^ — : — 


1 


TOTAL 


5 


13 


13 


Si' 



ERIC 
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Table *.38i ADVANTAGE' QJ RELATIVE CARE 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

) 



N 3 28 x 



,J£> 

■ REASONS 


Frequency' 
. Cited 


■ 

Percent / 

^ — — 


Cost ^ 


2 . 


■ • . V 
3% " 7 


* Hours 


1 

7* 


" 12% 


Special Service^ 




12% 


Parent/Caregiver 
c Communication 


- "V 1 


12% 


Caregiver Reliability 


» to 


' 17% 


Child? Emotional Needs 


* ■ 

8 


. 14%- 


, * » Other 

. " '\ • v '-" ' * 


•17 


29% > 

/ 


- y 1 "■■ ■ 

TOTAL 


58 


- 100% 



I 



* " . / • 

Table 5.394; PARENTS PLANNING TO TERMINATE WITHIN SIX MONTHS 

* . BY ETHNICITY 



LOS 



ANGELES 



N = 105 



.ETHNICITY 


4 

NO 


YES 


' TOTAL 


White 


26 (62%) 


16 (38%) 


s 

A 42 . 


• 


(36%) 


» (50%) 


*(40%) 


Black 


23 (82%) 


5 (18%) 






z (32%) 


(16%) 


(27%) 


Hispanic 


« 24 (69%) ■ 


11 (31%) 


35 




. (33%) 


(34%) 


(33%) 

4 


TOTAL . 

* 


73 (70%) 


32 (30%) 


105" 



Table 5.39B: REASONS FOR TERMINATION 
LOS ANGELES _ I 



N = 31 



REASON ^ * 


PARENTS RESPONDING 


Frequency ( 


Percent 


If parent becomes unemployed 

\ 

Respondent Seeking Alternative 
Arrangement 


7 


23% 




4 


13% 




Respondent Seeking Preferred 
Care s 


2 






Child Ready for School 


3 






Other L 


15 


48% 


) 


TOTAL ^ 


31 . 


100% 
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l^bla 5.40s DURATION PARENT INTENDS TO MAINTAIN ARRANGEMENT 

BY REGULATORY STATUS ' * 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

o 

N = 230 



DURATION ' 


Spopsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


0*3 months 


4(20%) ■ 
(6%) 


7 (35%) 
(8%) ' 


9 (45%) 
(11%) 


20 

(9%) 


3-6 months 


r(22%) 
(3%) 


3 (33%) 
(4%) 


4(44%) 
(5%) . 


9 

^(4%) 


6 - S months 


11 (48%) 
(17%) 


8(35%) 
(9%) 


/ 

4 (17%) 
(5%) ' 


23. 

(10%) 


9-12 months 


8 (27%) 
(12%) 


15 (50%) 
(17%) 


7 (23%) 
(9%) 


30 

(13%) 


1 year % 


5 (19%) 
(8%) 

X 


8 (30%) 
(9%) • 


14 (52%) 
(18%) 


27 

(12%) 


More than 1 year 


35 (29%) 
(54%) 


45 (37%) 
(52%) 


41(34%) * 
(52%) 


121 
(53%) 


TOTAL 


65 (28%) 


86 (37%) 


79 (34%) 


230 



i 
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Table "Ml* DURATION* PARENT INTENDS TO MAINTAIN ARRANGEMENT 
:<• • ' BY ETHNICITY r * » 



'i » 



PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



* * 

> 




* 




N = 222 


1 1 

DURATION 4. ' 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


/ 

0-3 months 


• 8 (42%) . 
•4(8%) 


7 (37%) 
49%), < 


4 (21%) 
(9%) 


* 

19 
(9%) 


3-6 months' 


4j(57%) 
(4%) 


3(43%) 
(4%) 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


7 V 
(3%) 


6-9 months 


9(39%) " 
(9%)- 


11(48%) 
(14%) 


i 

3 (13%) 
(7%) 


23 , 
' (10%) 


9-12 months "- , 

1 year ^ 

( 

More than 1 year 

i 


18* (62%)*' 
(18%) » 

10 (39%) 
(10%) 


9 (31%) , 
(11%) 

11 (42%) 
(14%) 


2 (7%) 
(4%) 

5 (19%) 
(11%) 


29 

(13%) 
26 

(12%) 


49 (42%) 
(50%) 


38 (32%) • 
(48%)- 


31 (26%) 
(69%) 


118. 
(53%) 


TOTAL 


V : 

* 98 (44%) 

> 


79 (36%) . 


45 (20%) 


222 
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Table 5.42: PARENTS' MAIN REASON FOR TERMINATING CURRENT 
- ARRANGEMENT IN THE' FUTURE 
-BY ETHNICITY 

- PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



N = 96 



MAIN REASON * 


White , 


Black 


Hispanic 


'total 


Parent Moving* 


♦ 

11 (79%) l 
(23%) 


1 a (21%) 

. (8%) 


1 

0 (0%) 
(0%) 


> 

14 - 
(15%)' 


Child will go to „ 
schoof 


12 (52%) 
. (26%) 


5 (22%) 
(14%) 


6 (26%) 
(50%) 


•23 

(24%) 


Child will go to center 
when old enough 


* 

8 (32%) ' 
(17%) 


15 (60%) 
(41%) 


, 2(8%) 
(17%) 


25 

(26%) 


Child will go to center, 
when space is available 


'1 (33%) 
(2%) 


2 (67%) 
(5%) 


0 (0%) 
(0%) _ 


3 

(3%)' / 


Low educational 
quality of home 


1 (20%) 
(2%) 


4 (80%) 
(11%) 


0 (0%) 
(0%)^ 


5 

(5%) • 


Home not clean 
enough/safe enough 


1 (50%) 
(2%) 


1 (50%) 
(3%) . 


. 0 (0%) 
(0%) 


2 

(2%) M . 


Sponsor will determine « 


5 (83%)* 


0 (0%) 
(0%) 


1 (17%) 
(8%) 


. 6 
(6%) 


Financial reasons 


1(50%) 
(2%) 


1 (50%) 
(3%) 


0 (0%) 

(o%y 


2 

(2%) 


Other 

* ** * » 


7 (44%) 
.(15%) 


6(38%) , 
(16%) 


3 (19%) 
(25%) 


16 

(17%) 


TOTAL 


47 (49%) 

* 


37 (39%) 


12 (12%) 


96 ; 



2$8 



Table 5.43: PARENTS' MAIN REASON FOR TERMINATING CURRENT 
ARRANGEMENT JN THE FUTURE (ONLY PARENTS 
, ANTICIPATING DURATION LESS THAN 1 YEAR) 
• BY REGULATORY STATUS * 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 









V . 


N = 100 

» 


9 

MAIN REASON 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL' 


Parent moving 


4 (29%) 
(13%) 


6 (43%) 
(16%) 


4 (29%) • 
(12%) 


14 - 
(14%) 


^ChffiTwiU go to, 
school 


7 (29%) 
(23%) 


—7 (29%) 
:(18%) 


10(42%) 
*?31%) 


& 

(24%) 


Child will go to center 
when old enough 


9 (35%) 
(30%) 


10 (38%) 
(26%) 


7 (27%) 
(22%) 


26 

(26%) 


Child will go to center 
. when space is available 


3 (75%) 

(10%) ^ 

if 


4 (25%) 
(3%) 


0(0%) » 
. (0%) ' 


4 

(4%) 


Low educational 
Quality of hom€ 


2 (40%) 
(7%) 


3 (60%) 
(8%) 


0 (0%) • 
(0%) , 


5 

(5%) 


* 

Home not clean 
enough/safe enough*. . 

i 


0 (0%) 
(0%) 


2 (100%) 
(5%) 


0 (0%) 
(Q%) *» 


2 

(2%) 


Sppnsor vrtU 'determine 
no me/center 


3 150%; 
(10%) 


2 (33%) 
(5%) 


1 (17%) 
(3%) 


6 

(6%) 


Financial reasons 


2 (100%) 
(7%) 


0(0%) 
. (0%) 


0 (0%) 
(0%) 


2 

' (2%) 


Other v 

• * 

S 


0(0%) 
(0%> 

I 


<7 (41%) 
(18%) 


10 (59%) 
(31%) 


17 

(17%) 


TOTAL 


30 (30%) 


^38 (38%) 

> 


32 (32%) 


100 
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Parent' Component 

NDCHS t , 

•>> Printing, Instruction 

' ( - 

The list of additional NDCHS reports • should be printed 
on the inside, of the cover. 

y -v 
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Chapter 6.0 ' 
PARENTAL EXPECTATIONS AND SATISEACTION 



6.1 • Introduction * 

Since parents are the consumers of family day 
care services, any intervention to improve services must take 
their views into account. Furthermore, parental decisions 
about the selection," maintenance, and termination of the care 
arrangement have a significant impact upon American children 
of this generation, as family day care is now the modal way in * 
which young children are cared for outside the home. It is 
assumed tha< parental criteria for making these decisions are 
related to parents' general expectations of family day care and 
to their satisfaction with various facets of the particular 

arrangement . , - > v 

- Many aspects of the family day care arrangement 
• may affect parental satisfaction. One such aspect is the par- 
ents' overall assessment of the suitability of the caregiver with** 
regard to such factors as experience,- personality, concern about 
children, and- training in, child care. Other important aspects 
include the parents' perceptions of what takes place in the 
family day care home and of how well their expectations .are ful- 
filled. The child's intellectual, emotional, social, and physical 
development influence parental'satisfaction. So do the physical^ 
qualities of the day care home; including the safety of the' home, 



0 

0 
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(the nature of the outdoor play area (if any), the cleahliness 
of the home r the kind of food served, and other physical factors* 
Also important may be the parents* own ne^&s for child' care, 
such as hour-s of service and location. (The important issue 
of parental sat: isf action with the cost of c*re is treated in 
Chapter 7 % 0 below.) ' 

CSPD approached the task of„ analyzing parental 
expectations and satisfaction from this broad perspective through- 
out t^he study. Many items* in the instruments used in both stujJy 
phases reflect this cogtcern. All findings should be viewed within 
the constraints of the sampling and other methodological proce- 
dures discussed in Chapters 2.0 and 3.0 above. The results of 
^ this analysis are summarized in Section 6.5, the final section 
of -this chapter . 

6.2 Parental Expectations and Satisfaction 

With Selected Family Day Care Aspects 

> 

The issue of parental satisfaction is one of the 
most important concerns of this study. By considering the 
assessments that parents make of their expectationss^f family 
day ca^, we can construct a clear notion of how the consumers 
of family day care evaluate day care services. 

This chapter cannot elucidate the possible psycho- 
logical impact upon some parents when they leave their young 
children with others for daytime care because they choose to 
work or are seeking schooling or other additional training^ 
This experience, central to contemporary American -family life 
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and childr'earing practice, is likely to be varied, complex, 
and profound; revealing findings can be expected to emerge from 

further research, on this^ phenomenon. 

; ' . ' ' • ' 

6.2.1 Parents' Priorities for Child Care and Their 

Children 

* 

All parents in the study responded to open-ended 
questions that explored .their expectations for themselves and 
their children. Thirty percent of the parents in Philadelphia 
and San Antonio' stated that their primary requirement 'was a 
reliable caregiver (Table 6.1). Twenty-six percent of the 
respondents indicated that they wanted their children to develop 1 
conceptual and linguistic Skills. A substantial percentage (23%) 
expressed concern that their children be well cared for. The 
need* for good nutrition (21%) and the need for emotional support 
(21%) were important as. well. Respondents also cited as pr-lory- 
ties socialization (19%), the need for a home-like atmosphere 
(19%)? good discipline (18%), a safe and clean environment (15%), 
and the need for their children to learn physical skills (12%) J 

(Tables 6.1 and 6,3). -» • 

• • ' ,* 

• in Los Angeles, however, data""ref lected a stronger 

* . 

emphasis on emotional suppoi* for the child (Tables 6.2 and 6.-4). 
This was -mentioned by 42% of the parents. A safe clean, .place . 
for the child "emerged as the second priority (27%), and the need 
for a dependable, reliable caregiver was mentioned by 19?. Educa- 
tional training was a priority for 14% of the parents, as was good 

\ 

nutrition. . 
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v , Users of all homes," whether sponsored, regulated,, 
or unregulated, indicated this pattern of priorities. Similarly,' 
there Were few dramatic differences by ethnicity. Closer and 
more intensive study of the childrearing and day care preferences 
of^ parents from the three ethnic groups would more' precisely 

determine^ real and imagined differences between them with regard 

s * * 

to these variables 

Special Needs of Children 

i 

W,hen asked what their children's special and 
unusual needs were beyond basic day care r parents in Philadelphia 
and San Antonio most commonly mentioned the need to be with 
other children, with 27% of those pafents noting this special 
need. Seventeen percent reported their children required toilet 
training and 13% mentioned infant care; and' tending (Tables 6.5 
and 6.6}. A few parents (9%) cited the need for special medica- 
tion. In Los Angeles 29 parents cited such needs as toilet 
training, special attention because of overactivity, and feeding 
requirements. Very few had children with known learning disabil- 
ities or mental -handicaps. However, the speaial needs of children 

t 

with these conditions raiy still be a matter for some concern 

y ' 

because handicapped parents and children are not adequately repre- 

* 4 9 

sented in the study. Though there were no major differences by 
home type, there was one ethnic difference, namely the more pro- 
nounced concern of White parents that their children have oppor- 

* * ■ 

tunities to interact with other children. 



Parents in Philadelphia and San Antonio generally 
felt that their children's special needs were met all of the 
time (67%) or most of the time (23%), as noted in Tables 6.7A 
arid 6.7B. Parents in Los Angeles, by an overwhelming margin, 
said "that their needs were met satisfactorily. Only 10% -of the 4 
Philadelphia and San Antonio parents responded that the care- 
giver met' their children's special needs only some of the 
time or never. Thpse parents with children in regulated homes 
iifiSre frequently reported that their caregivers met the needs 
of their children all of the time./ 

In summation, .what emerges from parents 1 general 
statements about their children's needs in family day care is a 
picture of nojfmal young children whose parents want them to 
develop conceptually in a home-like environment. Parents want 
a reliable caregiver who provides strong emotional support to the 
children, good discipline, good nutrition, and opportunities for 
socialization. Parents perceived that their caregiver satisfac- 
torily fiandled ,special*or unusual needs. 

6 . 2> 2 Parent Satisfaction with Location, Physical ^ 

Characteristics of the Home, and N utrition 

1 , 1 ■ ■ i 

Beyond what parents want and need in 4 family day 

J " ( 

care is the question of *how they Assess what they believe they are 
actually getting from current arrangements. How do they feel 
about the specific aspects of their present family day care homes? 
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. Location , 

^ One of the first and' most obvious concerns w£th 
a day care arrangement is location. Predictably, Black and 
Hispanic parents * tended to use caregivers closer to home, than 
did White parents. While 69% of White parents used caregivers 
who were toore than a, fey blocks away, only 46% of Black and . 
59% of Hispanics did so (Tables 6.8A and 6.8B). This may be ex- 
plained by the presence among Blacks and Hispanics of a strong- 
er tradition of informal child care arrangements, and by a 
greater retention of the* .structures and supports of the extended 
family than is the present experience of many segments of the 
White commGni\:y (Billingsley, 1968). * 

• - The most positive feelings on caregiver location 

reported by parents in Philadelphia and San Antonio related 
to the proximity of the day care home -to the parents' Residence. 
Some of the homes were apparently close to parents' places of 
employment or to a sibling^ daycare or school, which clearly 
figured into parental decisions regarding location. There were . 
no dramatic differences among parents by regulatory status or 
ethnicity on this^ variable (Tables 6.9A and'6.9B). Seventy-two 
percent of the parents in Los Angeles were very satisfied with 
v the location of their caregiver (Table 6.55). In general, the 
location of the family day care home was important, but not 
a subject of great dissatisfaction. In Los Angeles, only 10% 
of parents were dissatisfied with, the location. 



4 > 
Physical Characteristics 

* ' > 

Philadelphia arid San Antonio respondents were 

asked directly how satisf^jjd they were with a number of physical 

characteristics of their day care hone. The level of satisfaction 

with these characteristics was found to be generally high, and 

there were few distinctions in the- pattern of satisfaction ampng 

4 

sponsored, regulated, and unregulated homes, or among White, 

Black, anc} Hispanic parents in either site. 

Ninety-one percent of the Philadelphia and San 4 

Antonijo parents found that there was enough space in their 

family day care homes, 1% said there was too much, space, and . 

8% noted- too little space (Table 6.10A and 6«. 1.0B) .a Ninety-two / 

percent said the lighting was at the aright level, while SA 

said that lighting was insuf f icient- <Table 6.11A and 6.11B). 

Ninety-two percent said the temperature was correct, V h * le the 

rest said it was either too warm or too cold (Table 6.12A and 

6.12B). Ninety-one percent sai£ the home was clean enough, while 

9% said it could be cleaner or was not clean (Table 6.13A and 

6.13B). For all these aspects of the physical environment — space, 

light, temperature, and cleanliness — 90% or more parents' 

were satisfied or very pleased./ while fewer than one in ten 

experienced some level of dissatisfaction. Although this # 10% of 

dissatisfied parents is* a small number, it suggests enough of 

a problem to warrant the care and attention of the parent who 

is concerned with high quality care. 'These findings T Indicate • 

that- not every home will be physically satisfactory, though 

fc ' . ^ j , 

mos-t will be. . r 
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Nutrition r~ 

Parentis^were less satisfied with the food served.^ - 

Some" 15% of Philadelphia and San Antonio' respondents said their 

caregivers sometimes served foods that were undesirable-- junk 

foods or salty foods , for example. Among respondents who relied < 

on their caregiver for food r White and Black parents were \ 

* • • * 

more likely to find deficiencies than were HispAnic parents , 

and parents using sponsored or, unregulated homes were* more *l.ikely 



to be dissatisfied wi*th food service than were those using regu- 
lated homes (Tables 6.14A and 6.14B). Many parents (approxi- 
mately 33%) did not rely on caregivers for food, but sent all 
or part of their children's food to th$ family day care home. 

This rnay-ke a reflection of an intense parental concern with 

2 \ 

nutrition. 

In initial interviews, as reported in Chapter 
5. 0 r parents and caregivers talked most at^put nutrition in the 
family day car,e home. Additionally, when parents were* asked 
a series of questions exploring later communications^ with ^their' 
caregiver, their concern about their child 1 s eating habits was 
evident. To the question "What kinds of things do you most 
often ask the caregiver about your child?, "- 49% responded "How 
the child has eaten.," (The child's behavior during the day 
wasthe concern of the majority — 63% — of parents.) Respondents 
in Philadelphia and San Antonio also answered the question 
"What information is most ^helpful to you regarding your child?" 
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Next to the child f s behavior, cited by 50% of parents as most 
helpful, '"How the child has eaten" was considered most helpful 

' e i 

by 36% of parents. 

J 

6*2.3 * Parent Satisfaction with Group Composition in 

the Home % 

Group composition was an issue of some concern 
to parents, and it is one of the most common focal points for 
regulation. Group composition embraces both the size of the 
group and the age mix of the children ^in care. Regulations 
frequently deal with these irv<€andera — for example, by limiting 
the total number t of permissible children more stringently when 
an infant is in care. v 

Group Size 



v 



The concern with the number of children in care 
did not figure as strongly in responses to general questions on 
day , care preferences as it did in responses to- more direct, speci- 
fic itemrf. Fully 57% of the Philadelphia and San Antonio study 
parents said thht group size was » very important; 38% .said it> 

was of some importance; only $% indicated that this issue was of 4^ 

3 

no importance (Tables 6..15A and 6.15B). This pattern of interest 
prevailed for each ethnic and regulatory group. Reporting their 
feelings about what they were -actually experiencing in this' 
regard, 81% of these respondents said an appropriate number of 
children were in care, while some 20% said there were either too 
many (5%) or too few (15%), (Table 6.16). ' 
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It is interesting that, only 5% said there were ■ 
too many children, which may reflect the small home sizes in the 
study sample. This reinforc^ the finding, reported earlier, 
that there was an intense concern with providing association with 
other* children. This' need may be a result of the dwindling average 
size of new families in the U.S. population during the past gen- 
eration or so. The increasingly frequent single-child family may 
be stimulating a rising parental concern with finding playmates 

for .their 'Children. T H^ e who must work ' wh0 cnoose to do s0 ' 
or who^require child care for some other reason may look to 
family day care or_other forms of day care to provide, this 
experience. > 

Age Mix 

A /corollary issue is the mix of ages in the day 
care home. Some parents may want their children to be with 
others the same age* Others may want them to be with, older or 
younger children, and still others may want t^heir offspring 
to experience a variety of ages in the day care home, in sirau- • 
lation of a familial age distribution. Philadelphia and San 
'Antonio parents were asked to make a^jjypothetical choice between 
a caregiver keeping children of the same age and orfe with a mix 
of ages. Both caregivers would have the same training and experi- 
ence. While a few parents (5%) were- indifferent to the issue, 
'most (60%) preferred a mix of ages (Table 6.17A and 6.17B). A 
strong minority (35%) preferred their child to be with children 
of" the same age. ) '• 
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The great majority of parents (86%) were satis- 
fied with the age mix of their children's family day care home 
(Table 6.18). Thirteen percent of those responding were dissat- 
isfied. Most of those dissatisfied (9% of the total) said the 
other children were top young, while only 3% of the total said 
they were too oid; a very few, barely 1%, said the other children 
were both too young and too old. 

4 

6.2.4 • Parent Expectations and. Satisfaction with 

the Caregiver * 

A number of caregiver characteristics and prac- 
tices were revealed to be of special concern in the parent 
component of the National Day Care Home Study. 

Educaticm and Experience 

Parents in Philadelphia and San Antonio were asked 
to choose between two hypothetical caregivers: one was just out. 
of college and held a degree in early childhood education, and the * 
other had completed high school and had five years- of day care 
experience. Both would care for the same number of children— five. 
Thev majority (82%) preferred the second caregiver (Table 6.20A 
and 6.20B), a strong endorsement of practical experience over 
higher education as a qualification for the provision of adequate 
care. While there was little difference by regulatory status on 
this question, Whites and Blacks valued college education over 
experience more frequently than Hispanics. 
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Paced with the necessity of .choosing among several 
potential caregivers limited in both education and experience, , 

parents would obviously resort to other decision criteria. 

* 54 p * 

Level of Supervision 

^ A number of other matters were significant as par-" 
ents confronted their deepest concerns with caregiver practices. 
A key aspect of caregiver practice is the level of supervision 
the caregiver provides. Parents in Philadelphia and San Antonio 
were asked to assess ^he likelihood of caregivers leaving' children 

1 

-Unsupervised. Most of the 234 parents responding to this query 
(93%) said it was not likely that their caregiver would behave 
in this way (Tables 6.21iHa-nd 6.21B). Only a few (7%) reported 
_ that it was somewhat likely or very likely.. This pattern repre- 
sents a strong statement of basic parental confidence in care- - 
givers.. Furthermore, when directly asked about, their satisfaction 
with the amount of supervision, parents in Philadelphia and 
San Antonio overwhelmingly reported that the supervision in the 
home was sufficient (Tables 6.22A and 6.22B). Only 4% said that 
there was not enough supervision, and only one parent said that 
Cthe supervision was excessive. This pattern'was consistent across 
ethnicity and regulatory status. Overall, parents appeared not 
only satisfied with but very confident in their caregivers. 

Safety in the Home 

Parents were asked to report accidents involving 

■» ■ 

their child in the family day care home. Twenty percent of 
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s ... 
those responding in Philadelphia and San Antonio said their . 

children had been in accidents with their current caregivers 

or with previous ones (5%) {Table 6.23A and 6*23B). Parents 

using unregulated care were somewhat more likely to report 

.accidents with current or -past caregivers, with more than 

one. in four (28%) reporting jsuch incidents, Miile only one in 

ten (11%) of those using regulated care and only one in five 

♦ 

0.9%) of those usdng sponsored care did so-(Table 6.23A). There 
was very little difference among parents of different ethnicities . 

1 4 

Discipline 1 

I * Discipline is one of the most controversial aspects 

of childrearing. Parents in Philadelphia ancj San Antonib were 
asked "How important is it for your caregiver to discipline your 
chi^d in pretty much the same way you do?" Eight-two percent said 
it was very important and f 17% said it was of some importance; only 
2% felt it was not important that their caregivers discipline in 
the same way (Tables 6.24A and 6.24B). Little difference was 
apparent among parents of various ethnicities, but there was a 
slightly greater tendency for those in unregulated homes to 
** * feel that disciplinary consistency was very important. All 

parents responding in Los Angeles found their caregiver's dis- 

* V 

ciplinary practices satisfactory. 

Availability of Caregivers to Provide Care 

Parents §xpected and apparently required caregivers 

* / * * 

t<> m$et their n^eds for hours of care. For example, 92% of the' 

■ . ■ v ' ■ ' 
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parents in Philadelphia and San Antonio felt it was very impor- 

tant that their - caregivers allow them to drop off and pick up 

their children at times convenient for themselves (-Tables 6.25A 

and*6i25B). Data from interviews with caregivers on this issue 

revealed that' ,in. Los Angeles and Philadelphia, approximately ^0% 

'■ of ^he providers had established a set pick-up time; in San # 

Antonio, however, only half the caregivers interviewed expected 

parentis to pick up the*ir children at a specified time' (Vol II, 

AAI, 1980). . < . 

'Most parents (97%) indicated that the caregiver's 

availabili'ty to provide care as needed was either* very impair ta*nt ^ 
or of some importance, with little variationjj home „type or 
A ethnicity^-('Ta^les 6.26A and 6. 26B) . Parents ^Bltlonally had 
. Stiot^f feelings about the provision of care by a substitute 
provider! "Tfearly three out of four parents (73%) stated that 

^ 6ry im P° rtant to them that such substitutions not 'occur, 
r ^wd an Additional 23% indicated this to be bf some importance 
(Tables 2027A and 6.27B). Gyjly 4% said fc that sudh 'substitutions^ 
'were unimportant. White, Black, 'and Hispanic parents felt about 
the" same level of -concern," but there was a greater tendency for 

* v ' • 

parents using ragulated and unregulated care to say that avoiding 

substitutions was very important. This difference may be attr^b- 

utable to the fact that a oommon feature of sponsored homes is % " 

caregiver substitution to provide coverage u for caregiver vacat-ion, 

- — * /* 

# • • * , » » 

illness, or other time off. ■ Hence, caregiver substitution may, 

,in many instances, be a posit ive^event enhancing the* quality and 

consistency of care. 
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^ Only a- few parents in San Antonio and Philadelphia 
. " (4%) reported that their caregivers often found other people to * 
care for their children. Parents, in this respect, seemed to 
^ have fulfil^ priority by finding dependable, reliable care- 
givers. This conclusion is apparent, also, from a series of 
questions th.at asked parents how often their caregiver could not 
proyide care and what impact such -occurrences had upon them. 

Fifty-one percent in Philadelphia and San Antonio 
said the** was never "a time when their caregivers could not pro- 
^ vide care '(T&blep 6.2-8A and 6.28B). Almost all Los Angeles ■ 
. respondents reported. their caregivers. were always available. 

the sample more frequently said 
that their caregivers were always available when needed." Par- 
ents using -sponsored homes were more likely to report that 

their caregiver was sometimes unavailable than were those 
. using either regulated" o*r unregulated care. The report" of high 
availability among Hispanic parents.roay be partially explained 
by the significant proportion of relatives who cared' for their 
.Children. The comparatively low availability .of sponsored care- 
givers may(be explained by^ome of the more formalized, aspects 
of family day care in sponsored homes. Such homes may- be more 
like businesses ;than the somewhat less formal unregulated and^ 
.even regulated homes. Most family day care systems have policies 
$f various, kinds, 3intended to ensure the uniformity of day- care ' 
quality throughout the system, with some even limiting hours of 



care 



r. • X ' 

re. These regulations may render many aspects of care more 
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business-like and less like an extension of thfpsrenf s family, 
structure and relationships. 

Nearly half (49%) the respondents (116) in Phila- 
delphia and San Antonio reported that there had been occasions 
when their providers were not available. In these instances, 
who took care of the children? Parents themselves provided , 
care as reported by 26% of the sample, 26% turned to relatives, 
and 26% said their caregivers had substitute, providers available. 
Sixteen percent relied on'friends and neighbors. 

The lasVtwo questions in the series explored 
the frequency of the caregivers' unavailability in the previous 
three months, and whether these occurrences represented a prob- 
lem for parents. Of the 119. respondents, 34 reported there had. 
not been a -time in- the last three months when their caregivers 
* were unavailable. However, 47 parents/ or 40%, said there had 
been one such occurrence, .17% -reported there^been two,^ 7% 
said.it had happened Jhree times, and 8% said their caregivers 
could not provide care on more than three occasions. The par- 
ents reporting frequent occurrences represent only .-4% of the 
total Sample in Philadelphia and San Antonio, which is^consis- 
tent with the percentage of parents who said their caregiver 
frequently obtained the services of substitute providers. 

- Those parents reporting any degree. of caregiver 
unavailability in the previous three months were asked if such, 
-unavailability represented a problem for them.' Seventy-six 
percent said it-«a» not a problem and 24%, or 20 parents, said 
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it was (Table 6.29A and 6.29B). Whites and Blacks were more 
likely to cite difficulty than Hispanics.- ' * 

In summary, the data suggests that caregivers, as 
pareijtk perceived thera, are conscientious and dependable. It 
is remarkable* given the long hours of care, that over half the, 
sample of parents said their caregivers were always there when 
they. needed them. Of those reporting occasional times when care 
givers could not care for their children, very few' indicated thi 

to a problem. 

X < 

6.2.5 Patent Satisfaction with Activities in the 

* Family Day Care^Home 

* .» Parents ' feelings about the^ activities their chil 
dreru^experience ihjfthe family day cara home were explored in 
,the parent <&h€erviews\ Seventy-one percent of the parents in 
Philadelphia "and San Antonio said they 'were satisfied with the 
activities W^the" home, while 29% expressed the view that the 
activities vuere satisfactory but could be improved (Table 6.30A 
and 6.30B).^5nly*one parent was completely dissatisfied with 
th'e program in the family day care hpme. A few>more Hispanic 
and Black gAr^nts (33% and 32%, respectively) felt -the program 
coijld be improved than did White parents (24%) • A firm majority 

of parents in Los Angeles were satisfied with thei,r* child 1 s „ 

i i - * • 

acuities {Table 6.56). 

* More than on^half (52%) pf the parents who felt* 
the program in the provider f s home could be improved would have 



preferred more .emphasis on the development of conceptual and 

i 

r 11 .2.35 • • ' • . 
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linguistic skills (Table 6.31). This group -represents 12% of 

the respondents^ Philadelphia and San Antonio. This finding 

is entirely consistent with the earlier observation ttjat many 

parents were interested in the intellectual development of 

their children in family^day care. Furthermore, the reader 

will recall that 48% ot the parents in Philadelphia an£ San 

Antonio did not have their children in the care of ^their choice 

* 

"(Table 5.32). Of these, 53% (representing t 25% of the total 
sample) preferred center-based care, which is ofteri perceived 
as emphasizing conceptual -and language skill development. Table 
6.31 indicates that, another 19% of the parents who expressed 
dissatisfaction wj.th the program wanted more emphasis on the . ' 

development of ' physical skills and abilities. The remaining par- ' 

^ • • • • 

ents expressed a preference for more social activities (5%), 

other activities (7%), or a combination of those mentioned pre- 
viously (17%). 

The parent interview further explored parents 1 
program preferences by asking respondents to choose one of two 
hypothetical caregivers with the same training and experience. 
Both would emphasize educational activities. But, while one would 
allow children a lot of ^freedom to chose their activities, the 
other woul^direct most of the children's learning activities. 
Parents cheese yhe more free environment by a ratio of three to 
two (61% to 40%^, with parents using sponsored homes preferring • ' 
direction (55%) more often than those using regulated (30%) or 
unregulated homes (38%) '(Table 6.32A). More Black (48%) a^d 



* 4 ■ 

Hispanic parents. (48% > preferred caregiver's who planned and 
direqte/3 the children's activities* than did White parents (30%) 

* 

(Table 6.32B). " 

Parents in Philadelphia and San Antonio -also chose 
between two distinct family day care home programs. Both hypafr 
thetical providers would care for the same number of^ children, 
and both would have the same traifuh^ and. experience, intone 

* or % 

home there would be considerable play equipment. The children 
would spend most of tfcieir time in supervised play. In the second 
home, the caregiver would emphasize ■ie&rninij, and * the children 
would spend most of their tiflte with the caregiver in learning , 
activities. Nearly three out of fpur -(71%) parents chose the " 
environment emphasizing learning (Table 6.33A}. Of those parents 
who preferred play activities (24%), nearly half (47%) had their 
children in regulated homes. Black, and Hispanic parents *<74,£ 
and 8,3%, respectively) preferred the environment emphasizing 
learning more of tell than did White-Tparents (Table 6. 33B) . . '' It 
should be recognized that these were Jorced choice questions 
requiring a choice between two rather stark alternatives, while 
the normal choice is not so clear. Children learn from flaying 
as well as from mor^directed learning activities; the caregivers 
who allow* freedom of choice must also T?lan and supervise. 

To summarize, sofhe ^parents were not entirely 
satisfied with the program of activities in the family day care 
homes. More Black and Hispanic patents felt this way than did 
White parents. Of those who -expressed dissatisfaction, many /* 



wanted their caregivers to emphasize conceptual -and language 

skill development* Hhis preference was consistent with the 

choice of the majority of parents for caregivers who provide a 

variety of learning experiences* Parents wanted caregivers to 

alldto a choice of activities; they also preferred that the care- 

givers themselves participate with, the children* 

% # , ^ 

6.2.6 Special Services Provided in the Home / 

Statements were elicited from study parents on 



' -the availability arid use of special services in the family day ^ 
care home, such as care for a sick child or ' care on weekends 
or overnight. Among parents in Los Angeles, 45% reported the 

« availability of evening care — the xaost frequently available 

special service. ^Thirty-five percent saici their caregivers pro- 
fit i cr\ 
vided weekend car?/ 2$% reported the availability of overnight 

care, .and 27% indicated their caregiversT would keep a seriously 

ill 'child (Table 6.34T). 'Where availably parents used the ser- 

, i 

vice and expressed satisfaction with its quality (Table 6.55). 

The Los Angeles data suggested that if parents . 

did not need a particular se£Vice, they tended not to know 

whether their caregiver provided it. therefore, the appr^ch 

^ . • • • 

to this issue was reyised in the instrument used ih. Philadelphia 

* .and San Antonio. Parents were first asked about their need for 

- , a particular service. . If they expressed a need,' then^the respond- 

ents were as£ed a series of further questions concerning the 

availability, use, cost, and .satisfaction with the particular 

'233 - 
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special* service,, ?ewer parents (15%) in Philadelphia andean 
. Antonio (Table 6*35) reported the availability of overnight care 
tl^an in Los Angeles (45%). Only 16% reported that their care,- 
givers provided weekend care, and only 19% said that care for, 
a seriously ill child was 'available. 

These results are substantiated by data obtained 
from the caregivers. Independent caregivers were less flexible 
'and less willing to provide other types of special or after-hours 
care other than care ¥ for mildly ill children. For example, across 
sites, typically less than one-third of the providers interviewed 
indicated they cared for children when they were seriously ill 
or during the evening; overnight ^and weekend care was found 
even ^ess often. Moreover, most caregivers were very reluctant 
to provide care for children when it had not been previously 
arranged* with the child f s parents. Thus, although the potential 
for flexibility is, much greater in homes than in centers, many* 
family d^y care mpthers did^not feel it was within %he realm 
of their ^responsibility to adapt their routines to ptovide these 
additional services. fVol II,, AAI, 1980.) 

While it might be anticipated that the sponsored' 
homes in a network cfesigned to offer special services would 
indeed o|£er more of these services more often, thi£~was not ) 
"confirmed by the findings. Parents using the 35 sponsored homes 
% in Los Angeles reported the special services available to them 
(Table 6.36). .Responses indicated that 15 parents did not- 
know whether ^special services were provided or not. This is « 
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understandable because caregivers in Los Angeles operating 
sponsored holies do not have exclusive use agreements— that is, 
they may serve familie^ who ay€ not .referred through the spon- 
soring agency. Therefore, there were undoubtedly parents who 

.were unaware of the affiliation of the home with a.rfamily day 
care system. * 

% In Philadelphia and San Antonio, however, several 

services were more readily available (Table 6.37). Of the parents 
using the 67 sponsored homes, almost all reported they received 
help wi,th finding day care, and 47 reported, tffat the sponsoring 
agency would provide help in communicating with the caregiver. 
Thirty of the 67 parents said that financial, help was available 
from the sponsoring agency, and 24 indicated the availability 
of educational services* A number of other services were also 
available, though not consistently throughout the* sample. The * 
levels of satisfaction with th$s~e services wer.e high (Table 6.37) 
as they were for services reported by parents in Los Angeles. 

The results -of this focused consideration of 
special services that are offered* in sponsored homes suggest 
that while sotne services may .be widely available in the sponsored 
home environment,, others, such as additional hours of qare in 
the evening and, on weekends, may be available only rarely. Many 
parents claimed a need for the more institutionally-oriented 

^services? however, these services did not figure prominently 
in the basic nkeds surtu^krize'd at the beginning of this chapter. 

Furthermore, the availability of these services fc may no^be 

• ** • . * 
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critical to parents when tfeey assess their experience with 
family day care. The availability of the caregiver and the 
program of activities may be more fundamental. 

£.•3 Overall Parent Satisfaction" with the Arrangement 

■ f.n Phidadelphia- an<TSan Antonio, parent satis- 
faction was approached indirectly by exploring, for example, • 
advantages of family day care that parents had not anticipated, 
as well as their unmet expectations. Parents described nega- 
tive experiences their child may have had, and their own assess- 
ment of what their, child was getting out of the family day care 
arrangement. Finally,, a series of questions explored parents' 
perceptions of their child's feelings about the caregiver and 
their own .willingness to recommend their caregiver to others 
seeking child care. K 

Unexpected Benefits From Family Day Care 

Among the most interesting measures of parental 
satisfaction are reports of Unexpected benefits derived from 
day care. One-half (51%) of the parents in San Antonio and 
Philadelphia reported receiving unexpected_benef its from 
the arrangement (Tables 6.J8A and 6.38B). White and Hispanic 

^.parents tended to report slightly more frequently that they 
had' received such benefits. There was no major difference among 

..parents using various types of care. The nature of the benefits 
was remarkable. NeaYly~~bne-half (47%) the parents reporting > 
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unexpected benefits from family day care said that their children 
•received much more individual attention than they had. anticipated 
(Table 6.39). The observation data substantiates the perceptions 
of parents. Caregivers* spent approximately 50% of their time 
interacting with children in some way. The roost frequent type 
of interaction was r some ' form of teaching, occurring 14% ;of the 
total observed time in 98% of the family £ay care homes. A con- 
slderable portion of the time caregivers were not directly involved 
wi^h children was spent in preparing food or play activities or 
in fconitoring play (17% of th^observed time). Caregivers spent 
very little time with other adults or in lesiure activities, 
sucrkas reading or watching television. Caregivers were actually 
out of range of^he children only T% of the time. (Vol. Ill, SRI 
International, 198jt>v) ^ ^ 

"benefits, each notled by fewer than 10% of 
these parents, included the favorable iSpact of the .caregiver 1 s 
personality on t^ie^child, good nutrition or food at no added 
cost, and the teaching of physical skillV^to^the child by the 
caregiver. 

In contrast to the substantial incidence of 
' unexpected benefits cited by 51% of the parents, only\a very 
few (13,parents) said their expectations had not been riet 
(Tables 6.40A and 6.40B). Tfois contrast is in itself a/strong, 
general endorsement of family day care by parents, thp/basic 
consumers of these services. 
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Parents responded to another question exploring 
unmet expectations and dissatisfaction: "Is there anything 
that you want your child to get out of the family day care ar- 
rangements, that he/she may not be getting now?" The majority 
(64%) did ndt express any expectation that had riot been met. 
Of those who did, representing only a small fraction of the ^ / 
Philadelphia and San Antonio respondents, 18% cited the absence 
of conceptual and linguistic skill development; 8% had expected 
more learning of, -physical skills; and almost as many parent* 
(7%) had expected more opportunities for their children to 
socialize (Tables 6.41A and 6.41B). There were no basic dif- 
ferences by either ethnicity or regulatory status. 

* Negative Experiences 

- * 

Among the>most dramatic, though not necessarily 
the most valid, measures of parent satisfaction with family day 
care is the incidence of bad experiences of children in this 
form of day care. Only one in ten (11%) of the parents in Phila- 
delphia and San Antonio" said their children had had a negative 
experience with the caregiver (Tables 6.42A and 6.42B). White 
.parents were somewhat more likely to report such events than 
Black or Hispanic parents/ Children in sponsored homes were, 
slightly, more likely to have had a' negative experience than 
those in either regulated or unregulated homes. The nature of f ^ 
the experience was also revealing. Twenty*-two percent of the 
parents (3% of the total sample) reporting such incidents said 
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their child had been injured;. 19% (3% o.f the total) indicated 
, " the bad experience was related to inadequate supervision; 14% 
(2% of the total) said their child .had been left unattended; 
and another 14% (2% of the total) said their child had been 
physically abused (Table 6.43). Other "types of bad. experiences 
included inappropriate discipline (8%,, or 1% of the total), emo- 
tional abuse (8%, or 1% of the total), and the presence of a 
safety hazard (6%, joz less than 1% of the total). Some of the / 
parents reporting bad experiences reported multiple incidents. 

^ Benefits to the Child from Family Day Care 

The ihstrument explored the .benefits parents' 
. thought their children derived from the experience. The ques- 
* tion po^ed was "Wh^t do you think your child is getting out of 
the family day care arrangement?" The mos't prominent benefit 
was socialization, mentioned by 62% of the respondents in 
Phijadelphia and San Antonio (Tables 6.44A and 6.44B). This 
is related to the need stated by parents, reported previously, 
~- for their child to be with other childre/. While socialization 
is a general and in some senses vague concept, it is clear 
that parents want thei^ children to learn. how to deal with 
others smoothly and competently. The second most frequently 
cited benefit for the child, from family day care was learning 
conceptual and linguistic skills, mentioned by 33% of respond- 
ents in Philadelphia and San Antonio. Twenty-two • percent of 
these parents mentioned thfe presence of a homelike atmosphere 
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as a benefit of family day care not available in the more for- 
mal setting .of the day care center* Almost as many parents * 
(19%) mentioned* emotional support for their children as a 
benefit. Others mentioned the learning of physical skills 
(12%), good discipline (11%), good supervision (10%), good 
nutrition (6%), the presence of a dependable and reliable care- «J 
giver (3%), -and/or the presence of a safe and clean environment j 

f v / £ • • v / - 

The pattern of these data^sugges ts general sat- . 

isf action with family day care and the caregiver as assessed C 
against the pattern of stated needs presented earlier. There 
was greater emphasis on cognitive learning benefits among parents 
using sponsored care, greater emphasis on socialization ampng ' 
parents using sponsored ^and regulated care, and slightly greater 
emphasis on a home-like atmosphere among those using regulated 
and~unregulated care. The only inter-ethnic difference of conse- 
guence was that White and Hispanic parents mentioned^the -home- 
like atmosphere somewhat more .frequently than Blacks. 

* The Child's Attitude towards the Caregiver 

Another measure of the parents' overall satis- 
faction with family day care' is how they perceive "their 
child's attitude 'towards the caregiver. Though this is but 
one of many aspects of parent satisfaction, it is significant 
because a child ' s 'unhappiness with the caregiver may result <^ 
in parental dissatisfaction. Though the child's satisfaction, 
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? as r-eprgLented by a positive attitude toward the caregiver , 



'may be 'a necessary conditio* for parental satisfaction, it i§ 
not a sufficient one. This is because parents may want a good 
dehl more from day care thafi emot^igira^ support* for their, chi^.d, 
the most plausible underlying cause of a child's positive atti- 
tude toward the c^egiver. * , ^ 
' < In Philadelphia and San Antonio,^76% of respond^ 

* 

ents report^ that, their 'child 1 had a loving attitude toward his 

4 ' v 




W Vi&r- he r caregiver (Tables '6.45A and 6.45B). 'Another 2£% said 



their child,' s attitude was friendly, though not loving. Only 2% 

considered their child indifferent., and no parents reported % 

. I & 

t that their child, disliked his or her caregiver. The majorit 

parents in Lob Angeles reported that th^ir child,' loved dSh w, 

friendly- with her . EVfen though only a few parents 'mentioned 

s . . ' * ' 

emotional suppprt- for their child as one of the "benefit© of 

family day qare f recall that in Los Angeles particularly./ 42% of 




the -respondents expressed emotional support as a priority. It 
* t is probable that most parents. take the need fox ^motional sup- 
♦port for granted. ' # 

* There were no considerable differences -among par- 

ents, by ethnicity on this characteristic. Parents using regulated 
* and unreg^^ted care tended to report a 'loving attitude towards 

caregivers -slightly more often ^jhan parents using sponsored care/ 
however. This may have b$en a result of the more structured ^ 
* ' qu/dflty that may be characteristic of spofifeored care, and of the 
'^3h 9 r * ateY number of caregivers who .wer.e relatives in jregulated aptf* 



c 



>inr^gulated homes.. It may also be a function of the (Juration 



of the particular arrangements, 




Willingness to Recommend^the Ca rSqi 
Other Parents, } 



giver to 



fc Perhaps the most persuasive measure of overall 

parent satisfaction is the willingness of parents to recommend 

their caregivers to others seeking care. This is a very real 

- . consideration. ParentsjLii fact consult one another on caregiver 

t availability, and satisfaction with their day care arrangements. 

Parents who are friends may consider each other's recommendations 

» 'hi »/ 

very seriously. Fully 83% of parents in Philadelphia and San 

* • • » »*j 

Antonio would recommend sfeheir caregivers to friends (Tables 
», * * * ' 

, f 6.46A and 6.46B). 'This is a high proportion and is perh^jps^the 

4 * 

. most credible index of parent satisfaction. There was very little 
difference among parents by ethnicity on this measure, but those 
using sponsored and regulated care were slightly more likely to 
re commend a 'caregiver to a friend^than those using unregulated 
care. Though no particular reason' predominated "among the parents 

• who -were willing to^refer" their providers, caregiver- experience 
wa^ mentioned by 1*6%, as wis caregiver personality (16%) (Table 
6.47). Caregiver skilly in teacliing children was al^^nentioned ' 
prominently by 15% of ^the parents, as was- caregiver reliability 
(16%). A number^of other reasons, listed in Table 6.47, were 
* also mentioned. V. 

The major reason for not recommending a caregiver 
was that €he caregiver would not take any more children. This 
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was mentioned by 47% of those w£p would not recommend, their 
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caregivers (Table 48) . Caregiver refusal 'to take more children 
than can be well served by available resources in the family day 
care home is an indication of quality and responsibility. 

^,4 Resources to Remedy Deficiencies 

V Analysis of parental satisfaction requires an 
assessment of the resources available to parents to remedy the 
deficiencies they may find .in their family, day care homes. 
This element of the analysis is essential to the construction 
of a more complete picture of this key form of day care in the 
United States. To say that parents are satisfied or dissat- 
isfied with this or that aspect of their, family day care homes 
without projecting directions that the relationships may take in 
the future isjtp render a very limited presentation of the dynara- 



ics of parent/caregiver relations. 

Basically two options' are open to parents who 
are dissatisfied: they can terminate the relationship and 
find other care for their child, or they can work with their 
present caregiver *to remedy perceived deficiencies. Mutually 
satisfactory relationships may last a number of years, enduring 
until the parent's needs dhange, the child's needs change (he"* 

% 

or she ( goes to a day care center or to school, for example ) , 
or the caregiver ceases rendering day care services. Child care , 
arrangements involving relatives were generally; found, in the 
caregiver component of this study, to endure longer. On the other 
hand, there is some evidence, presented in Chapter 5.0, that 
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"parents will quickly remove their childre^frdm day care fbmes 
i^hat ire fundamentally objectionable to the*. .The relatively ^ 
* high levels of satisfaction reported. in the previdus section % 
« may be the' result of this quick termination by dissatisfied 
* parents . 

If the parent elects the other 'option, and at- 
tempts to deal with dissatisfactions by working with t'he caregiver 
to improve the level of performance, the availability of social 
service resources for communication and conflict resolution will 
likely have a direct effect upon .the probability of success. 

6.4.1 v Parent/Caregiver Relationships 

* \ ' v - 

// One such potential resource that can facilitate 
about deficiencies and other problems is tlve 
» v 
a personal relationship between parent and care- 

) giver. • it may be useful- for the parent and caregiver to have' 
known each other for some time prior to making the child care 
arrangement under study, although the data show that a majori- 
ty of parents -(63%) knew their, caregivers only since pare, began* 
' (Tables 6.49A and 6.49B)/ Typically, there was no pric* relation- 
ship, but' in most of the remaining cases in- Philadelphia and 
San Antonio (67%) parents and caregivers knew each other at least 
one year prior to the, arrangement. Most of the parents -who had 
this prior relationship were users 6t regulated or unregulated 
care.' This had -been expected, since sponsored care is associated 
with agencies and other social institutions, while non-spon- 



sored care is more dependent on friendship and kinship networks 
within the community. Support for this observation, was found 
in the caregiver data which ^examined the caregivers 1 community 
ties and child 'recruitment practices (Vol. II, AAI, 1980).^ 
Also as expected, Black and Hispanic parents were somewhat 
more likely to have known their caregivers for more than one 
♦ year prior to the initiation of care* This may be explained in 
part||by the higher incidence of care by a relative among Black 
-and Hispanic parents and, in general, by the more- clpsely main- 
tained^riendship and kinship networks within Black and Hispanic 
lower class communities ( Billing sley, 1968)1 

The ^r eat/ caregiver relationship ^was examined 
further. Of the 270 parents in the study sample who used non- 
relative care, fully one-third sait3 they had a close personal 

friendship with their caregiver? 54% describe<Ktkeir relation- 

/ 

^hip as one of casual friendship; and 13% said the relationship 
was businesslike (Tables 6.50A and 6.50B). Predictably, the 
closeness of the > relationship was inversely related to the de- 
gree of regulation, with close personal friendships occurring 
more frequently among parents using unreftflaT^d care^(38%) 
than among those using regulated care (31%) or sponsored care 
(29%). Moreover, there was considerable interethnic difference, 

; 

with close personal friendships reported more frequently among 
Hispaniqs (42%) than among Blacks (33%) or Whites (26%^. Almost 
all parents in Los Angeles were satisfied with the degree of 
their ^communication with their caregiver. I 
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This considerable degree of personal relationship 
betweeft parents and caregivers may facilitate communication on 
problems that could otherwise evolve into parental dissatisf-ac- 
"tions. &nlen c however, has observed" t;hat "arrangements between 
friends are destined to be' fraught with tension" (Emlen, Donog- 
hue, and Clarkson,/ 1974, p. 290.)* The closeness of ^he 'relation- 
ship may detract from the ability of parent and caregiver to ^ 

' * 

resolve differences. One such situation may arise between 0 
parents and caregivers who are relatives* particularly when 
the caregiver, is the mother, of 'the parent. Interviewers in fcos : 
Angeles sensed that many parents whose children were cared for 
by their mothers or mothers-in-law were -reluctant- to discuss 
problems wit^i that car*. Though arrangements invoking relatives 
typically endure longer than others' s (-a§ noted in the caregiver 
study)*, they may be subject to some tension when communication ^ 
concerning problems is restricted. . . * » . 

About half of the parents in Philadelphia and San 

t 

Antonio (51%) said the'y had asked their .caregivers ffor advice 
on childrearing (Tables 6. 51A an3 6.51B). though there was lit- 
tie difference by ethnicity, parents' using unregulated homes 
tended to seek .advice from' the caregiver most often, and those 
using sponsored homes sought advice least often. This tendency 
suggests that there may be an inVerse relationship between 
the degree of regulation and the openness of the' conversation 
between parent and caregiver, even though, according to the 
caregiver study component, parents and caregivers generally 
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!> indicated that good communication between them was desirable/ 
This may -be. partially attributable to the higher incidence ' ) 
of care by relatives in the non-sponsored home categories. In 
addition* -84% of respondents said it was ^important- for parent^ 
and caregivers ^o* agree on basic childrearing values, with' 
• " little- difference among parents by ethnicity or regulatory 
status "(Tables 6.52A and 6.52B); indeed, 80% of study parents, 
again with little difference by ethnicity or regulatory status, 
did agree with their caregivers (Tables 6.53A and 6.S3B). The 
bbviou£**£Sftclu8ion .is parents generally believed that their 

caregivers agreed with tnero on important aspects of childrearing, 
and they believed this to be important. -^In affirmation of these 
beliefs, many of the parents reported seeking advice from care- 

/ giver 8 on this subject. ^ 

It is informative to further examine data from 
those parents reporting disagreement with their caregivers on 
childrearing values. 

Eighteen percent, or 41 parents, said their ideas 
on raising children differred from these of their caregivers. 
Of these, 85%, or 35 parents, tried 'to work out their differ- 
ences, and 69% succeeded. Either' caregivers finally accepted" 

the parents 1 vifews (51%) or- parents came around to the views 

t 

V 

of the caregivers (17%). "Ten parehts (29%) reported their 
differences unresolved. The key area of disagreement cited by 
the 41 respondents was discipline. 

Parents reported that they roost often asked their 
, caregivers about the child's behavior during the day, and inforroa- 
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tion in this area from caregivers was most helpful and most impor- 
tant to them. > 

V" • 

' Finally, 67% of the respondents in Philadelphia 
and San Antonio said they agreed with their caregivers most,Df 
the time. Twenty-six percent ( reported agreement all the time, 

» 

and 7% said they agreed sometimes. For 79% of the parents' these ^ 
conversations ce'ntered on their children rather than on personal - 
or social issues. 

„- in summation, parent/careg iver relationships may 
constitute a resource for resolution of parental dissatisfactions, 
though the picture is , not entirely clear. .In unregulated and 
regulated homes, parents seemed to rely /on friendship and kinship 
relations for finding family day care, and parents may have 
had a friendship with the caregiver which antedated the child , f 
care arrangement and which could be used as a resource for 
the resolution of parental dissatisfaction. 

Parents using sponsored .care were friends with 
their caregiver less frequently, but these arrangements often 
offered other, institutional resources that facilitated- com- 
munications between parent and caregiver and> presumably, 
amelioration, of parental dissatisfaction. Further investigation , 
to assess these issues would require additional data. 

6.5 Parental Attitudes Toward Childrearing 

Though not a focal question in this research, 
the distribution of childrearing attitudes among study parents 




is of some interest, as it of fers potential explanations for 
patterns in the distribution of other, more central variables. 

, Respondents in Philadelphia and San Antonio were 

administered a series of 27 questions adapted from Kohler> 
Maternal .Attitude Scale. These items were scaled continuously 
so that they could be subjected to forms 'of statistical analysis 
based o"n Pearson's r. Respondents were asked 'to indicate, for 
a series of assertions, their agreement or disagreement scaled 
on five points from "agree strongly* to "disagree strongly." 
It was anticipated that %ome differences in childrearing atti- 

* tudes might appear among parents of different ethnicities. It 
was considered possible that there might also be differences 
among parents using sponsored, regulated, and unregulated homes. 

This part of the parent component of the National 

Day Care Home Study could well be subjected to in-:depth analysis 

» > 

and of itself constitute a major study. The present analysis seeks 
only to review basic patterns briefly in order to identify con- 
stellations of apparent opinions and predispositions, most notably 
as they may relate to other aspects of parental preferences con- 
sidered elsewhere in the analysis. findings in th'e sectipn 
Are very tentative. However, in general, the patterns in this 
sub-section of the parent study, conducted in Philadelphia and 
San Antonio, conform to the patterns discerned in other data. 
In particular, an examination of the distributions of the respon- 
ses reveals two major- dimensions in the structure- of parental m 
attitudes, an educational dimension and an authoritative one. 
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6.5.1 Parental Concerns with Education 

Both ethnic and regulatory status differences 
/ are apparent in these data from San Antonio and Philadelphia. 
9 Those parents using sponsored' homes seemed more interested in 

the intellectual development of 'tneir children than £hose 
. ' using homes of other regulatory types. They were more eager 

to begin teaching young children at an early age, more interested 
in having children prepared for school and taught useful 
intellectual skills, and more likely to believe that teaching 
young children colors and numbers is important to their later 

success in school. ~* > 

Among parents of differing ethnicities, the most ... 
general pattern seemed to be that, while White parents were more 
eager to begin teaching children at an early age, Blacks and 
Hispanics were more emphatic about education generally^ Con- 
sistent with this, White parents seemed to believe that young 
children understand more of what is said to them than Blacks • 
believed they do, and Black parents more than Hispanics. Black 
and Hispanic parents were more interested in having caregivers 
prepare young children for school than were Whites. Hispanic 
parents were more insistent than were Whites about the importance 
of teaching things that would be useful. Correlative to this, 
more White than Hispanic parents, and more Hispanic than Black 

y% ... - A 

believed that learning music and dance is more fun than 
basic intellectual skills. Moreover, more White and t 
Hispanic parents than Black parents, thought it more important 
to teach young children to share than to know the 'alphabet. 
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6.5.2 Authority . 

* 

*• | The preferences of parents for a free or a con- 

trolled environment within the family day care home were related 
elsewhere in this report* Concern with authority, which is 
essentially the same phenomenon, is the other major dimension 
of the data on parental* childrearing preferences • A key cpue^ 
tion in "this regard is whether parents believe that the most 
important thing for young children to learn is to *obey, adults. 
Black and Hispanic parents tended to believe this more often 
than Whites, and parents using sponsored care more often than 
others. Similarly, parents using sponsored care tended more 
often to believe in the importance of discussing wrongdoing 
directly with the child, while Black parents believed so more 
often than Whites. Black parents and those using sponsored care 

also felt more strongly than others that the caregiver should 

* * 

plan daily activities. On the related issue of personal clean- 
liness, Black and Hispanic parents more often believed it impor- 
tant to keep young children clean and neat than did Whites. 
Blacks and Hispanics, more often than Whites, believed it more 
Important to let .children explore than to protect them. On the 
question of discipline, there was wide variation among parents 
on whether or not naughty children should be spanked, though ^ 
at the other end of that spectrum, White parents were less 
likely to believe that too much parental affection will spoil 
a young child. ~~ 



, . ■ 

Conclusion: Suggested Ideal-Types 

Prom a first* very preliminary, * consideration of 
thes^ data on childrearing^ttitudes, there' emerg^two ideal- 
typical patterns of childrearing practices. These patterns may 

' > 

be compared with the conceptual frameworks generated by other 
studies of these phenomena, and may serve as conceptual nodes 
around which to organize further inquiry. One ideal-type is 
the home that emphasizes directed learning of intellectual skills 
in an environment where authority is firm but in which children 
are encouraged to explore. Tfcis seems to summarize the concerns 
and preferences of alack and Hispanic parents, and of parents 
.of whatever ethnicity using sponsored homes. *The other ideal- 
type is the home in which socialization and sharing are empha- 
sized over intellectual development in an atmosphere of relative 
freedom, and in which young children are protected more than 
they are encouraged to explore. This pattetn seems to articulate 
the preferences of White parents as well as parents of wlvateyer 
ethnicity using regulated and unregulated care. These patterns 
are consistent with those discovered in other phases of the 
analysis. 

6.5.3 Relationship to Caregivers 

As noted above, most parents think it is impor- 
tant to agree with the caregivers'' about childrearing, although, 
despite their fc^ief that such agreement exists, most parents 
may not have detailed knowledge of their caregiver 1 ? actual, 
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childrearing beliefs and^practices. This .matter may be of con- 
siderable interest to parents once they understand that differ- 
ences may exist between themselves and their caregivers, a£d 
r -should, therefore, be subjected to furtt^r analysis in addition- 
al, more focused studies V - * 

6.6 Parental Attitudes Toward Aspects of 

Regulation 

One way of viewing parents' childrearing atti- 
tudes is through the lens of their attitudes toward the regula- 
tion of family day care. In Los Angeles, parents were asked 
which aspects of family day care they felt should be regulated. 
^More than 90% of respondents skia" -they would like to see care- 
giver health (95%), aspects of home safety (95%), and/or the 
numbers of children (93%) regulated in the"'. family day care home 
(Table 6.54). These preferences are not surprising, as hearth, 
safety, and group size are now the most frequently regulated 
characteristics of family day care. A substantial percentage 
' of parents also felt that child health (88%) and caregiver 
training (82%) should be regulated. Fewer felt that caregiver 
experience (73%) and. caregiver age (59%) were appropriate for 
regulation. Only 44% of the respondents in Los Angeles felt 

caregiver education was appropriate for regulation; 42% said 

5 

the age mix of children should be regulated. 

It should be noted that no predominantly social 
aspect of family day care was deemed appropriate by' the parents^ 
for regulation. This"may suggest one of two' things .^Either 
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patents do not believe the social dynamics of family day care 

4 

to be regulatfchle, or they do not want these crucial aspects of 
their child's experience in care to be subjected to regulation. 
Since the childrearing practices of the caregiver constitute 
the main internal social dynamic of family day care, parents 
may want more control over these aspects of day care them- 
selves, without intervention by governmental or other outside 
authorities* On the other hand, many parents may not be intensely 
interested "in the childrearing practices of their caregivers 
so long as nothing outlandish takes place, such as episodes 
of child abuse, and so long as the caregiver is reliable and 
available whenjieeded. 



n 

6.7 , V ^ Summary 
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This section is a consolidated review of the 

^> » 
findings and presents some speculations concerning parental 

expectations of and satisfaction witfi family day care arrange- 
ments* 

6.7*1 Parental Priorities 

o Caregiver reliability was the need most often 

mentioned. ^ 
o The next most prominent ^ed was to have children 
develop their .conceptual and linguistic abilities 
through the directed efforts, of caregivers, 
o Also prominently mentioned were the needs to have 
children well cared-for (the most general 16vel of • 
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concern), and to have emotional suppbut provided 

4 

to them. 

a- — Other needs mentioned wers for socialization, a 
home-like atmosphere, good discipline,* >*|3afe* arid 
clean environment, and the learning of phys^pal 
skills. - ■ 



Asked about the special needs of children, par- 
ents most frequently 4 said theil^shildten needed 

» torn 



to*-** 

to be with other children; infant bare was the 

# . • ^ n 

other most prominently featured* special need. 

vAboUt two-thirds (67%) of the parents who indi- 

$ ' - * 

f< 'fca.ted special needs said these needs were satisfied 
all of the time/ an additional' 23% said they were 
satisfied most of the time. . 

Location, Pfrysicai Characteristics; and Nutrition 

o A majority* of parents used' homes that were 

% 

more than a few blocks away, with White parents 
more likely to use assistant home than either; 
Blacks dr Hispanics. Parents were generally 
satisfied with these locations, 
o More than 90% of the responding parents w£re 
* ? satisfied with tt^e physical characteristics 
of day care homes, including the amount of 
space, % the lighting, the* temperature, and the 
cleanliness. Despite, this general, satisfac-' 
tion, that 10% of parents were dissatisfied 
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with certain 6haracteristic^ of 'their day care 
environment suggests that parents* should be par- 
^ticul&rly vigilant about these matters when exam 
ining^hor 

Kearly 15% of parents relying on caregivers 
for food for their children were dissatisfied 
with some aspect of, this service. The child 1 
daily eating habits, while in ca*e emerged as 
a major area of concern to parents. 

Group Composition 



Group size was important to most parents. 
Parents were" overwhelmingly satisfied on this 
score, with only 15% saying there were too 
few children and 5% # saying there were too^man^. 
Most parents (60%) preferred a day care group * 
'that included a mix of ages rather than one in 
which all children "were of the same age. Most 
parents (86%) were satisfied' with this aspect 
of care; / 

^ . p 

* The Caregiver 

Parents preferred experienced caregivers rather 

\ 

£&an those with appropriate college degrees and 
little or ho^experience, when -'forced to make a 

9 

choice between two hypothetical providers. 
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o • Parents overwhelmingly believed that their care- 
• givers would be unlikely to leave the children 

i 

V 

Unsupervised. ' 
o 0\e in five' parents (20%) said their child had 
been in an accident while in family day care, 
either with the current caregiver or with a 

previous one. ^ «^*u. 

o The overwhelming number o£ parents said it 
was important for. agreement to exist between 
themselves and caregivers on matters of child 
discipline. , 

o Almost all 'parents (92%) cited as important 
t£e ability and willingness of the caregiver 
• to accommodate them regarding drop-off and 
pick-up times? 97-% said the .caregiver *s avail- 
ability to provide c#re as needed was impprtant. 
Only 51% of responding parents, however, said' 
their caregivers were 'always availably when 
needed. Hispanic parents were more likely to 



, report their caregiver available as needed than 
Black dt White parents. & 



o Most parents said it was important for care- 
givers not. to substitute other" caregiver s 
' for^ themselves . But while a such a subati- 

J? tution may in some instances -ero'de the 
quality of care through the substitution 
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of a less Qualified .caregiver, it may also' 
enhance the quality of care by providing 
coverage when the caregiver is absent for 
vacation, illness, or other reasons^ 
Very few parents (only 4% of Philadelphia and 
San Antonio respondents) reported their care* 
giver less reliable than desired, with White 
and Black parents ^ore likely to indicate a 
problem than Hispanics. 

Activities ^ 

Fifty-eight of the 243 respondents in Philadel- 
phia and San Antonio reported dissatisfaction <, 
wittrtheir child's activities in day care* 
More than one-half (52%) of these, or some 
12% of the total, said they- would prefer more 
emphasis on the development of the conceptual 
and linguistic skills of their children, while 

* 

a further 19% expressed an interest in more 
emphasis on the development of physical skills.* 
Blacks and Hispanics tended to prefer that care- 
givers direct the child*s choices and activities 
more often than did White respondents. 
Nearly three out of. four (71%) parents in Phil- 
adelphia and San Antonio preferred a home in 
Which learning, "rather than play activities, 
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was emphasized. Black and Hispanic parents 
(74% .and 93%, respectively) preferred the learn- 
ing environment more often than did White parents* 
Differences among ethnic groups may reflect 
the value minorities place on education as a 
vehicle for upward mobility in this society. 

Special Services Provided in the Home 

Parents noted the significant limitations on' the 
special services, such as weekend or overnight 
care, available from tfce family day care homes 
in the , study sample. This seems to suggest 
that family day care, while more flexible than 
center-based or other more Structured forms 
of care, is not always afe flexible as some- 
perceived it to be. Special services that are 
institutionally oriented, such as family or 
employment counselling, are apparently more 
readily available *in the environment asso- 
ciated with sponsored homes. 

Overall Expectations and Satisfactions 

One-half ( 51% X of the Philadelphia and San Antonio 
respondents reported unexpecte^ benefits from 
family day care. 

* 
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o One in ten (11%) said they had had a negative 
experience with family day care. . 

o Overall, parents felt their children received 

substantial benefits from family day care* Sixty- 
two percent of the parents «in Philadelphia and 
San Antonio mentioned the opportunity to socialize 
with other children. 

o Ninety-eight percent of the Philadelphia and San 
Antonio parents said their child had a loving 
or friendly attitude toward their caregiver. 

6 A substantial majority said they would recom- 
mend their caregiver to a friend. 

6.7.2 Resources to Remedy t>ef iciencies 

♦ 

P#ents, having problems with their day care 
arrangements have a choice: either they can terminate the 
arrangements and seek other care, or they can work with their 
current caregiver to ameliorate the difficulties. 

TJhe first option was discussed in Chapter 5.0;. 
the probability of success with the second would be related 
to the availability of resources to assist parents and care- 
givers, and to those aspects of the^r relationship which con- 
tribute to problem solving and hence stability. These issues 
were, of course, beyond the Scope of this study. However, 
parents in Philadelphia and San Antonio were observed to in- 
teract effectively vFlth their caregiver to resolve conflicts, 
even though there typically was no prior relationship before 
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care began. Fully one-third of the 270 respondents described 

their relationship with their caregiver as close personal 

^friendship} 54% described it as a casual friendship; 

o Parents perceived that they and their care- 
* 

giver had similar childrearing values; 
this was important to most parents-.- Only 18% 
indicated' differences, and most were able to 
"resolve these differences satisfactorily, 
though a substantial percentage (29%) said 
their difference? of view still remained, 
o Discipline was a key area of disagreement, 
and parents asked their provider v most often 
about" their child f s behavior during the day. 
-o The majority of parents reported agreement with 
their caregiver on most things they discussed. 
These conversations focused on the child in 
care I 

These findings suggest, as Emlen concluded, that "most 
users and givers of family day care appear to have the social 
competence to manage the relationships involved and to achieve 
what they want in an arrangement despite the strains that are 
also involved" (Emlen, Donogftue, and Clarkson, 1974, p. 289). 

6,7.3 > Childrearing Attitudes of Parents 

In general, the patterns of attitudes discovered 
conform to patterns discerned in other parts of the data. Two 



major features emerged in the structure of these attitudes 

educational dimension and an authoritative dimension • * 

o Though most parents were concerned with the 

* development of their child 1 s conceptual and 

linguistic skills, Blacks and Hispanics tended 

to" place greater emphasis on- this development. 

o Black and Hispanic parents seemed to prefer 
* ♦ 
child care homes that emphasize directed 

learning of intellectual skills in an envi- 
ronment where authority is firm, but in which 
children are encouraged to explore. 1 
o White parents, on the other hand, more often 
preferred homes in which socialization and 
sharing are emphasized over conceptual and. ^ # 
linguistic skill x development ; in their view 
this socialization and sharing should occur 
in an atmosphere o^ relative freedom in 
which young children ara N protected more than 
they are encouraged to explore. 

1 Other Indicators of Parental Attitudes 

Toward Childrearing Practices — 

o In a further indication of attitudes toward 
childrearing practices, parents in Los Angeles 
expressed some strong feelings that health, 
.hc^ne safety, numbers^of children, and certain 
non-social aspects of the day care home are 



appropriate for regulation. Comparatively few 
parents thought the programmatic aspects of day 
care should be regulated. 
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NOTES 



1. Among the most important selection factors for users of 
family day care in the Unco study were that the caregiver 
be reliable, that the environment be clean and safe, that 

^the caregiver be "warm and \*Loving, " and that the child 
like the care (Vol. Ill, Table 4-18). 

2. In the Unc^ study, about one- third of all home users 
expressed concern about children not being fed properly 
in group care arrangements. This concern for nutrition 
was most strongly expressed by Blacks (Vol. Ill, Table 3-72 
and 73). 

3. Parents in the Unco survey felt that ratios in family 
Qah care- homes should be more stringent than in centers 
(Vol. Ill, Table 6-32). Most users of unrelated family day 
care (60%) and centers (91%) felt that ratios should be 
regulated by the government. 

4. Over 90% of the family day care users in the Unco study 
were * satisf i£d* or "very satisfied" with their arrange- 
ments (Vol. I, Table 5-3). 

5. In the Unco study, a majority of unrelated family day care 
users felt that the following aspects of family day care 
should be regulated: cleanliness and sanitation, food 
and nutrition, fire and safety, ,staff/child ratios, and H 
the health of both staff and children (Vol. Ill, Table 
6-20). 
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Table 6.1: PARENTAL PRIORITIES FOR CHILD CARE 

* Jby regulatory status* 
philadelphia and san antonio 



N = 233 



PARENTAL 
'PRIORITIES 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


* 

Unregulated 


TOTAL 


Reliable caregiver 


* 17 
(26%) 


24 
(29%) 


29 
(35%) 


70 
(29%) 


Learning p>gnitive/ 
linguistic skills 


» 

22 
(33%) 


19 
(23%) 


21 
(25%) 


62 

' (26%) 


Child well • 
' cared for 


18 
(27%) 


19 
(23%) 


19 

(23%) 


56 
(23%) 


Good nutrition 


11 
(17%) 


20 
(24%) 


21 
(25%) ' 


52 
(21%) 


Emotional support 


10 
(15%) 


22 
(27%) 


18 
(21%) 


50 
(21%) 


Home-like 
atmosphere 


15 

/(23%) 


19 
(23%) 


12 
(14%) 


46 
(19%) 


Socialization 


13 
(20%) 


21 
(25%) 


12 
(14%) 


46 
(19%) 


Good discipline 


11 
(17%) 


15 
(18%) ' 


17 
(20%) 


43 
(18%) . 


Safe, clean 
environment 


13 
(20%) 


14 

(17%) 


9 

(11%) 


36 
(15%) 


Learning physical 
physical skills 


7 

(11%) 


12 
(14%) 

* 


11 

(13%) 

i 


30 
(12%) 


TOTAL 

RESPONDENTS 


66 


83 


84 


233 



♦Because multiple responses may occur for each respondent, totals may be greater than the number 
of usable responses. 
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Table 6.2: PARENTAL PRIORITIES FOR CHILD CARE BY REGULATORY STATUS* 
\ LOS ANGELES 

N = 105 

PERCENT MENTIONING * 



PARENTAL 
PRIORITIES 

ft. 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOT AT 
1U i Alt 


Emotional support 
for child 


15 
(43%) 


19 
(50%) 


v 10 
(31%) 


A A 

(42%) 


Safe, clean place 
for child 


7 

(20%) 


13 
(34%) 


8 

(25%) 


Zo 

. (27%) 


Caregiver is 
dependable, 
reliable 


2 . 

(6%) 


8 

(21%) 


10 
(31%) 


9ft 

(19%) 


Educational ■ 
training for child 


7 

(20%) 


4 

(11%) 


4 

(12%) 


15 
(14%) 


Good nutrition 


5 

(14%) 


6 

(16%) 


4 

(12%) 


15 
(14%) 


Suitable, flexible 
hours 


4 

(11%) 


4 

(11%) . 


6 

(19%) 


14 
(13%) 


Good discipline 


3 

(9%) 


3 

(8%) 


0 

(0%) 


6 

(6%) 


Convenient 
transportation 


1 

(3%) 


1 

(3%) 


1 

(3%) 


3 

(3%) 

i 


Personality 
comoatible 


1 

(3%) 


1 

(3%) 


0 

(0%) 


2 

(2%) 


Provides special 
services 


0 

(0%) 


0 

(0%) 


1 

(3%) 


1 

(1%) 


Other 


3 

(9%) 

4 


1 

(3%) 


3 

(9%) 


7 

(7%) 


TOTAL 

RESPONDENTS . 


35 


38 


32 


N = 105 

* 



NOTE: -Ttiere were 101 initial responses qjd an additional 54 obtained 
by a second probe, making a total of 155 responses. 

♦Because multiple responses may occur for each respondent, 
totals may be greater than the number of usable responses. 
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Table '6.3: PARENTAL PRIORITIES FOR CHILD CARE 
BY ETHNICITY* 

" PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 
) N s 234 



PARENTAL' 
PRIORITIES 

* 

.1 


White 


„ t ' Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL* 


Reliable caregiver 
» 


35 
(34%) 


23 
(27%) 


* 

12 
(26%) * 


70 
(30%) 


Learning cognitive/ 
linguistic skills 


21 
(20%) . 


22 
(26%) 


17 

(37%) ' 


60 
(26%) 


Child well 
cared for 


32 
(31%) 


15 
• (18%) 


*> 

9 

(20%) 


56 
(24%) 


Good nutrition 


18 
(17%) 


20 
(24%) 


- — i3 

(28%) - 


51 
(22%) 


Emotional support -> 


28 
(27%) • 


10 
(12%) 


10 

' (22%) 


• 48 
(21%) 


Home-like v 
atmosphere 


26 
425%) 


; 13 
(15%) 


7 

(15%) 


46 
(20%) 


Socialization 


22 
(21%) 


13 
(15%) 


9 

(20%) 


^4 
(19%) 


Good discipline 


20 

• (19%) 


12 
(14%) 


10 
(22%) 


42 

* (18%) 


Safe, clean 
environment 


17 
(16%) 


13 
(15%) 


4 

' (9%) 


34 
(15%) 


Learning physical 
skills ' 

» 

V 


4 

(4%)' 


9^ 
(11%) 


' 16 
(35%) 

• 


29 

(12%) - 


TOTAL 


104 


84 


46 


. N = 234 



XT 

* Because multiple responses may occur for each respondent, totals may be greater than the 
number of usable responses* . 
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Table 6.4: PARENTAL PRIORITIES FOR CHILD CARE 
BY ETHNICITY 

LOS ANGELES 

V 



NUMBER AND .PERCENT MENTIONING ( in 2 Probes)' 



PARENTAL* 
PRIORITIES 

« 


,plack 


Hispanic 


White 


Emotional support 


11 
(38%) 


10 
' (29%) 


23 
(56%) 


Safe, clean 

nlfloe for child 


7 

(24%) 


14 

(40%) £ 


7 

^ (17%) 


Caregiver 

UvUvliUCU/iv 

reliable 


4 

(14%) 


9 

(26%) 


7 

(17%) 


Educational 
training for child 


6 

(21%) 


4 

(11%) 


5 

(12%) 


Hood nutrition 


3 

(10%) 


11 

(31.%) * 


1 

(2%) 


flexible hours 


2 
(7%) 


2 

(6%) 


- 10 
(24%) 


Good discipline 


1 

- (3%) ' - 


* 2 
(6%) 


3 

(7%) 


Convenient 
transportation 


2. 
(7%) 


0 

(0%) 


. ' 1 
4 (2%) 


Personality 
compatible 


0 ' ' 
' (0%) 


1 

(3%) 


1 

(2%) 


Provides special 
services 


0 

(0%) 


0 

(0%) 


1 

(2%) 


Other . 


2 

(7%) 


2 

*(6%) 


3 

(7%) 


TOTAL 


29 


•35 


41 



NOTE: There were 101 initial responses and an additional 54 
obtained by a second probe, making a 'total of 155^ 

•Less than 1% 
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Table 6.5: SPECIAL NEEDS OF'CHILDREN 
BY REGULATORY STATUS* : 

PHILADELPHIA AHETsAN ANTONIO 



N = 243 



NEED 



Sponsored 

m — 



Regulated 



Unregulated 



TOTAL 



y 

w Be with other 
children < 

" \ 
Infant care \ 

andtending^\ 

B^with 1 
other children 
his/her age 

? Medication 



Special diet 



Overactive 



To be fed 

< 



Other emotional m 
problems ^ 

To be * ' ' * 
toilet trained 

Learning disability 



Mental handicap' 
Aggressive 
Other ' 



14 
(21%) 

c 

(4%) 



5 

(7%) 

(4%) 
2 

(3%) 

* 2 
(3%) 

' 0*' 
(0%) 

0 

r 
(i%) 

l 

a%) 

0 

(0%) 

1 

•(1%) 



27 
t31%) 

13 
(15%) 

I fa 

,6 

(T%). 
2 

(2%) 
1 

(1%) . 

" 0*. 
(0%) 

2 

(2%) 

* 0 - 
(0%) 

0 

(0%) 
0 

Cd%) 



(0 
0 / 

(o%r 



24 
(27%) 

12 
(14%) 

11 
(1296J 



3 

(3%) 
3" 

,(3%) 

•*1 
•(1%) 

2 

,(2%) 

. 0 
,(0%) 

2 

(2%) 
0 

(0%) 



0 

* (0%) 



0 
(0%) 

0 

(0%) 



J 



65 
(27%) 

-31 
(13%) 

18 

* .(7%) 

14 
(6%) 

8 

(3%) 
4 

(2%)' 
2 

, M%) 

x 2 
\(17%) 

(-1%)** 



(-1%) 
0 

(0%) 



(-1%) 



I** 



TJPTAL 

RESPONDENTS 



67 



88 



88 » 



N = 243 



♦Because, multiple responses may occur for each respondent,* 
totals' may be greater than the number ofeisable responses. 
♦♦Less, than 1% » ~ 



r 



Table 6.6: SPECIAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN BY ETHNICITY 
PHILADELPHIA AND 'SAN ANTONIO* 



N = 235 



* NFFH * 

XI JBubl/ 




Black 


»* 


TOTAL 


Da Uj{fh • 


38 


15 * 


r 9' 




other children 


446%) 


(18%) 


* (20%) 




< 

Infant care 


I ' - 


6 


. 10 


29 


^jaiiu luiiuing 


\i« a)/ 


Via)/ 


(22%) 




oe wiui 


8 * 


9 


Q 


17 


other'children 


. (8%) 


^ (ii%) 


(0%) 


(7%) ' 


his/her age 








* i * 

,* 


^Medication 


6 


6 


'2 


14 




(6%) 


(7%) 


(4%)' 


(6%) 


Special diet 


4 

(4%>. 


3 

(4%) 


1 

^ (2%) 


8 

(3%) 










To be fed ^ 


1 


. 1 


2 . 


4 






(1%) 


(4%) 


(2%) 


Overactive *~ 


2 


; o 


1" 


3* 




(2%) 


(0%) 


(2%) 
"• 


v (1%) 


1 'To be 


* o 


. 1 . 




- 2 


toilet trained * 


(0%) 


- (1%) 


(2%) • ' 


(1%) 


Other emotional 


• 2 


0 


.0 


f 


problems • 


*2%) 


(0%) 


(0%) 


(1%) 


Learning disability 


0 


2 ' 


0 


2 ' • 


-> 


(0%) 


„ (2%) 


* (0%) 


(1%) 


-\ 

Mental handicap 


0 „ ' 


1 


■ > 0 


*i * .. 


(Q%) 




VU 70/ 






o / 


-1 


0 


1 


/ V ' 

V 


/. 


'(%%) 


(0%) 

- * 


(«) * 


Ajgjressive 


0 


0 * 


0 ' 


. o 




(0%) 


(0%) 


x (0%) 


(0%) * 












^•totXl 


/ 105 


* — 

84 


• 46 


— V 

N = 235^ 


RESPONDENTS 


* 


* 





* Because multiple responses may occur .for 'each repondeftt,^ 
totals may be greater than number of usable responses. 

•*Lessthapl% , \ 
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Table 6.7 A: FREQUENCY WITH WHICH CAREGIVER MET CHILD'S SPECIAL NEEDS 

BY REGULATORY STATUS f 



PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO N ' 101 



NEEDS MET 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


• TOTAL 


All the time 

0 ' 


13 (19%) 
(5/%) . 


f 

32 (47%) 
(82%) 


23 (34%)' 
* (59%) 


\ 

\ 

■ 68 
(67%K 


Most of 
the time 


6 (26%) 
. (26%) 


6 (26%) 
(15%) 


11 (48%) 
(28%) 


23 

(23%) - ' 


Some of 
the time 


3 (50%) 
(13%) 


1 (17%) 
(3%) 


.2 (33%) 
(5%) 


6 

* //* ft/ \ 

(6%) 


Never 


1 (25%) 
(4%) 


0 (0%) - * 
(0%) ■ 


3 (75%) 
(8%) 


4 

(4%) 


TOTAL 


' 23 (23%) 


39 (39%) 


39 (39%) 





Table 6.7B: FREQUENCY WITH WHICH CAREGIVER MET.CHILD'S SPECIAL NEEDS 

BY ETHNICITY ' 



PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO N = 95 



NEEDS MET 


Black 


—* : ■ 

White 


Hispani^^ 


TOTAL 


All the time 

» * 


18 (28%) 
(60%) „ 


39 (60%) 
. (76%) 


(57%) 


• < 65 
(68%) 


Most $L 

the time \ 


6 (27%) 
. (20%) 


11 (50%) 
' (22%) 


5 (23%) 
(36%) 


22 
(23%) 


Some of 
the time 


4 (67%) « 
(13%) 


s 1 (17%) 
(2%) 


1 (17%) 
-. • (7%) 


" 6 

•(6%) 


* Never 


2 (100%) 
(7%) 


0 (0%) v 
.-. .(Q*0U . t 

1 


0*(0%) 
t ■ r (0%) 


2 

•(2%) 






V. • 






TOTAL ' 


30 (30%) ' 

1 fc , 


.„*51&4%)j, . 
1 — '- T 'i. * 


» "^14(15%) 


" - 95 • 



Table 6T.8A: PROXIMITY TO CAREGIVER 
BY REGULATORY STATUS 



PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N = 243 



PROXIMITY ' 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


• 

Same building 


0 (0%) 
• (0%) 


1 (17%) 
• (1%) • 


5 (83%) \ 
(6%) 


6 

(2%) * 


Same block 


4 (12%) 
(6%) 


11 (33%) 
(13%) 


18 (55%) 
(20%) 


33 
(14%) 


Within a - 
few blodlcs' 


16(26%) . 
(24%) 


S 24 (39%) 
(27%) 


22 (36%) 
(25%) 


62 
(26%) 


» » 
More than a 
'few blocks 7 


47 (33%) 
(70%) 


J2 (37%) 
v (59%) , 


43 (30%) 
(49%) 


142 
(58%) 


-* ! — 


'.67 (28%) 


88 (36%) 


88 (36%) 


V 9 243 

1 L_ 




, Table 6. 8B: PROXIMITY TO CAREGIVER 
BY ETHNICITY 

PHILADELPHIA ^ND SAN ANTONIO 


f 




* 






, N = 235 


PROXIMITY 


White 


! 

' - Black -\ 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Same building 


2 (33%) 
(2%) , 


2 (33%) 
(2%) 


2 (33%) 


6 

(3%) 


Same block 


10 (32%) 
(10%) • 


14 (4$%j 
(17%) 


7 (23%) 
* (15%) 


' (13%) 


Within a 
few blocks 


21 (35%/ 
• (20%) 


29 (48%) ' 
(35%) 


10 (17%) 
• (22%) , 

t tr 
* 


' 60 . 
(26%) , 


More than a* - 
few blocks 


72 (52%) ■ 
(69%) 


0 

39 (28%) 
*. ' (46%) 

<* 


27 (20%) 
(59%) 

1 


138 • 
(59%) 


TOTAL , * 

• 


105 (45%) 


j 84 (36%) 


* 46 (2P%) 


235 * 



Talk 6.9At REASONS FOR SATISFACTION 9WITH CAREGIVER LOCATION 
, BY REGULATORY STATUS 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO c 











N'245 


REASONS 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


Close to hotoe 
/ 


37(25%) 
(58%) 


53(36%) 
(56%) 


56 (38%) 
(65%) m 


*148 

(60%) 


Close to 
employment 


19 (28%) 
(16%) 


18 (SQ%) 
(18%) 


8 (22%) 
(9%) » 


" 36 
(15%) 


Close to sibling 
care /school 


2(17%) 
(3fc) 


4(33%) 
(4%) 


6 (50%)* 
(7%) 


12 

(5%) 


Neighborhood 
qualities 


5(30%) N 
(5%) 


3 (30%) 
(3%) 


4 (40%) 
r (5%) 


'10 
(4%) 


Accessibility 
through perent 
transportation 


12 (29%) 
(19%) 


• 17 (41%) . 
(18%) 

1 


12 (29%) 
(14%) 

* 


41 t 
(17%) 


TOTAL 


64 (26%) 


. ~ 85 (38%) 


86 (35%) 


. 245 • 


Table 6.9B: REASONS FOR SATISFACTION WITH ^AREGIVER LOCATION 

BY ETHNICITY 




PHILADELPHIA AND* SAN ANTONIO 






* 






N * 236 


REASONS 


White 

A 1 


Black 


Hispanic 


. TOTAL 


Close to home 

r 
t 


57 (40%) 
<4S%) 


55 (38%) 
(71%) 


30 (21%) 
(75%) 


142 
(60%) 


dose to 

employments 


23 ($9%) 
(18%) 


6.(17%) 
(8%f 


6 (17%) 
(15%) 


35 
(159$) 


Close to sibling « 
care/school 


7 (70%) 

my 

. v, • 


1(10%) 
* (1%) 


2 (20%) 
(5%) 


> 10 
U%) 


Neighborhood 
qualities 


6(57%) 

my 


3(33%) 
, (4%) 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


9 

(4%) 


AccesstoOity 


25 (63%) 


13 (32%) 
(17%) 


2(5%) 
(5%) 


40 

(17%). 


throMgh perent 
transportation 


— -(21%) 

—A 


TOTAL t 


118 (50%) J 


78 (33%) 


40 (17%) 


236 



♦Responses may be greater than number of respondents because 
of multiple responses. , J 



Table 6.10A; SATISFACTION WITH AMOUNT OF SPACE BY REGULATORY STATUS " 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

t 

N = 242' 



TYPE OF 




• 


'• 


-TOTAL 




s HOME 


Too Much 


Enough 


Too' Little 






Space 


Space 


Space 








1 (2%) 
^ (33%) 


60 (91%) 
(27%) 


*5 (8%) ' 
(25%) 


66 
(27%) 




* Regulated 


1 (1%) 
(33%) 


77 too*; 
(35%) 


10 (11%) 
* (50%) 


88 

(36%). 




Unregulated 


1(1%) 
(33%) 


82 (93%) 
(37%) 


5 (6%) 
(25%) 1 


88 
(36%) 


S 


TOTAL 


3(1%) 


*j 219(91%) 


20'(8%) 


242 .. 
a — . — . — ' 











Table 6.10B: SATISFACTION WITH AMOUNT OF SPACE BY ETHNICITY ' 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO * * j 

1 x * N = 234 



AMOUNT OF 
SPACE 


White 


Black 


*■ 

Hispanic 


— 

tot^lV 


' Too much space 


0 (0%) 
• (0%) 


1 (33%) 


2(67%) 
(4%) 


'"8 4> 


1 < 

Enough space 


. 94 (44%) 
(90%) 


78 (37%) 
(93%) 


40 (19%) 
(87%) 

h 


'212 , ' 


Too little space 

» 


10 (53%) 
(10%) .. 


5(26%) / , 

y (6%) 

t 


4 (21%) , j. 
(9%) A 


.' (8%) 

«. • \ _ - 


TOTAL 


••104 (44%) 


* 84 (36%) . '* 


46(10%)*.' ' , 
7^ ~^~T 


- 234 

— r — r-" — 



* * t 



Table 6.11 A: SATISFACTION WITH AMOUNT OF LIGHT BY REGULATORY STATUS 
..'-."."* f * ' PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N = 243 



• ' • TYPE OF 
HOME 

' . _ '/ 


Right 
Amount - 


Not 
Enougb 


TOTAL 

* 


• opoo5orea \ ■ 

r - ' . '• 

*• Unregulat&J - 


(28%) 

(37%) 

'/ " 79 (90%) 
/ (35%) ■ 


0 VOW 

(25%) 

a /*?oz\ 
o V<%) 

(30%) 

9 (10%) 
(45%) 


67 
(28%) 

88 
(36%) 

88 

(36%) 




223 (92%) 

r 


i 

20 -(8%) 


243 


»'.•••**• • .« * 

Table 6.11B: - SATISFACTION WITH AMpUNT OF LIGHT BY ETHNICITY 

"'*'.* PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO " 

. ' ' ' . \ ' - * ' N ■ 235 

• * ' \ ■ - •* - 


"-<- • AMOUNT OF 
^ LIGHT 


"**". 

wwte . 


/Black . 


Hispanic . 


. TOTAL 


...... ^ -J ^ 

f 

Right amount 
Not enough - 


* > 

92X48%) 
. (88%) ' 

13 (68%) * 
(13%) 


' 81(3B%f 
* ^96%>e 

''3(11^ 

■ <4*> 


43 (20%) 
(94%) 

3 (16%) 
*6%) 


216 
(92%) - 

, -19 
- (8%) 

•> 


> 

' YOTAL 

\ / ■ % 


.105 <4^%) 


84(36%)^ 


• 46 (20%) 


235 



i 



Table 6.12A: SATISFACTION 1 

PHILAjbl 


/ 

WITH TEMPERATURE BY REGULATORY STATUS 
ELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N = 243 


TYPE OF 
HOME 


Too Warm 




Just Right 


Too Cold 


TOTAL 


/Sponsored 
Regulated 
Unregulated 


1(1%) 
(7%) 

6 (7%) 
(43%) 

7 (8%) 
(50%) 


64 (96%) 
.^(29%) 

78 (89%) 
(35%) r 

81 (92%) 
• (36%) 


2(3%) 
(33%) 

4(5%) 
(87%) 

0(0%) 
(0%) 


67 
(28%) 

\ > 88 
(36%) 

\ 88 
(36%) 


w* % "total 


' "14(6%) 


^233^%) - " 

• 


6(2%) 


243 


Table 6.J2B: SATISFACTION WITH TEMPERATURE BY ETHNICITY 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO . 


* 

i ' 
N = 235 


TEMPERATURE 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Too warm 

Just right,. * 

* * • 
.Too cold . 

* * 


9 (69%) 
(8%) * 

94 (43%) 
(90%) 

2 (50%) 
(2%) 


1 (8%) 
(1%) 

81 (37%) 
(96%) 

2 (50%) 
• (2%) 

* 


3(23%) 
(7%) 

43 (20%) . 
■ (93%) 

0(0%) 
(0%)' 


13 , 
(6%> 

218 
(93%) 

4 

(2%)' - 


, TOTAL 


* 105"(4jr%) 


• 84(36%) 


* 46 (20%.) J 


235 " 


ERIC ■ ^ ' ■'. 



Table 6.13A: SATISFACTION WITH CLEANLINESS BY REGULATORY STATUS 
<- PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



N = 242 



TYPE OF 


Clean 


Could Be 


' Not 


TOTAL 




Enough 


Cleaner 


Clean 




Sponsored 


62 (94%) 


4(6%) . 


0 (0%) 


66 


(28%) 


y (21%) 


(0%) 


(27%) 


Regulated 


80 (91%) 


7 (8%> 


l (1.%; 


oo 
66 


(36%) 


(37%^ 


(50%) 


• (36%) 


Unregulated 


79 (90%) 


8(9%) 


l (i%) 


88 


(36%) 


(42%) 


(5(lg6) 

• 


. (36%) 


TOTAL - ~ 


.- 221X91%) 


19 (8%) 


2 (1%) 


242 



Table 6.13B: SATISF ACTIONtWITH CLEANLINESS BY ETHNICITY 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



N = 234 



CLEANLINESS 



Hispanic 



TOTAL 



Clean enougb 



Could be 
cleaner 

Not clean 



93 (44%) 
(89%) " 

10 (53%) 
(10%) 

2 (100%) 
(2%) 



80 (38%;) 
. (95%) 

4 (21%) 
(5%) 

0 (0%) 
(0%) • 



40 (19%) 
(88%) 

5.X26%) 
(11%) 

0 (0%) 
-(0%) 



213 
(91%) 

19 
(8%) 

2 

(1%) 



TOTAL 



105 (45%) — 



- T7 

84 (36%) 



45 (19%) 



234 



Table 8.14A; SATISFACTION WITH FOOD SERVED BY REGULATORY STATUS 
- - * . PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



N = 172 



^ QUALITY OF 
FOOD, 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


Caregiver seryfes / 
gome / . 
undesirable 'foods 

Caregiver does 
not serve 
undesirable 
foods 


} 

10 (40%) 

d8%y 

45 (31%) 
(82%) 


5 (20%) 
(8%) 

56 (38%) 
(92%) 


10 (4d%) 
(18%) 

46 (31%) 
(82%) 


25 
' (15%) 

147 •'. 
(86%) 


TOTAL 


55 (32%) 


s 61 (35%) 


56 (33%) 


172 


' Table 6.14B: SATISFACTION WITH FOOD SERVED BY ETHNICITY 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO ' * 

g 

N = 165 


QUALITY OF 
'^FOOD 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Caregiver serves 
l^me 

undesirable 
foods 

Caregiver does 
not serve 

undesirable , 
foods 


13 (54%) 
(18%). 

60 (43%) 
(82%) 


9 (38%) 
(14%) 

54 (38%) 
(86%)- 

* 


2 (8%)- / 
(7%) 

\ 

27 (19%) 
(93%) 


24 
(14%) 

* 

141 
(86%) _ 


■ TOTAL 


73 (44%) 


. 63 (38%) 


29 (18%) 

• 


165 ' 



233 • \ 



Table 6«15A: IMPORTANCE OF GROUP SIZE BY REGULATORY STATUS 
K PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

9 = 242 



GROUP SIZE 


Sponsored 


' Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


Very 

important 

Of some 
important 

Not * . 
^ important ^ 


43 (31%) 
(64%) 

22 (24%) 
(33%) 

2 (14%) 
(3%) 


• 46 (34%) 
(52%) ' 

37 (41%) 
(42%) . 

5 (36%) 
(6%) 


48 (35%) 
(55%) 

32 (35%) 
(37%) 

7 (50%) 
(8%) 


137 
(57%) 

91 
(38%) 

14 
(6%) 


TOTAL 


67 (28%) 


88 (36%) 


87 (36%) 


242 


<. n 

c * 

Table 6.15B: IMPORTAN 
PHILADELP] 

> 


CE OF GROUP SIZE 
HIA AND SAN ANTO 


BY ETHNICITY 
NIO 


N = 234 


GROUP, SIZE 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL" 


Very 

important 

* * 

Of some' 
Importance 

Not ' 
important 


,62 (47%) 
(59%) 

' 36 (40%) 
(34%) 

7(54%) 
(7%) 


. 44 (33%) 
, (52%) 

34 (38%) 
(41%) 

6 (46%) 
(7%) 


26 (20%) 
(58%) 

19 (21%) 
(42%) 

. 0 (0%) 
(0%) 


132 
►(56%) 

89 
(38%) 

13- 
(6%) 


TOTAL , . 


105 (45%) 


84 (36%) • 


45 (19%) 


234 



Table 646s SATISFACTION WITH NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
BY REGULATORY STATUS 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



•N = 238 



TYPE OF . 
HOME 

r 


* Too 
Many 


Right 
Number 


Not 
Enough 


TOTAL 


Sponsored 


2 (3%) 


57 (85%) • 


8 (12%) 

* 


67 




(18%) 


(30%) 


(23%) 


(28%) 


. Regulated 


6 (7%) 


72 (84%) 


8(9%) 


86 




(55%) 


(37%) 


\Z6 to) 




** 

Unregulated 


3(4%) 


63 (74%) { 


19 (22%) 


85 




(27%) 


(33%) 


(54%) 


(36%) 


TOTAL. • 


11 (5%) 


•192 (81%) 


35 (15%) 


238 



Table 6.1 7 A: CHOICE: CHILDREN SAME AGE ' 
AS TARGET CHILD VS. AGE MIX 
BY REGULATORY STATUS 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 







* 


• 


N = 242 


TYPE OF 
HOME 


Same Age 


No Preference 


Age Mix 


total' 


Sponsored 


21 (31%) 
(25%) 


5 (8%) . 
(46%) 


41 (61%) 
(28%) 


' 67 
(28%) 


Regulated 


25 (29%) 
{29%) 


5{6%) 
(46%) 


57 (65%) 4 
(39%) 


87 

. (36%) 


Unregulated 


39 (44%) 
(46%) 


1(1%) 
(9%) 


48 (55%) 
(33%) 


\ 88 
|36%K N ^ 


TOTAL ' 


. r 8M35%) 



11(5%) 


146 (60%) 

t 


242 



Table 6.17BT-CHOICE: CHILDREN SAME AGE 
AS TARGET CHILD VS. AGE MIX 
BY, ETHNICITY 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



■ N = 234 



ETHNICITY 


Same Age 


No Preference 


Age, Mix 


TOTAL 


White ' 


28 (27%) 


5 (5%) 


71 (68%) 


104 




(34%) 


(45%) 


(50%) 


(44%) 


Black* 


2*9 (34%) 


6 (7%) 


49 (58%) 


84 




(35%) 


(55%) 


(35%) 


(36%) 


Hispanic 


25 (54%) 


, 0 (0%) 


' 21(40%) 


46 


- (30%) 


• > (0%) 


(15%) 


■ (20%) 


TOTAL 


82 (35%) 

# " 


11 (5%) 

f 


141(60%) • 


234 



' Tabls 6.18:. SATISFACTION WITH AGE MIX BY REGULATORY STATES 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

s- - 

N/= 232' 



TYPE OF 
HOME 



Too Old 



Right Age 



Too Young 



Both Too 
Young_and 
Old 



fpTAL 



Sponsored • 



Regulated 



Unregulated 



1 (2%) 
(13%) 

1 (1%) 
(13%) 

6 (8%) 
(75%) 



54 (84%) 
(27%) 

78 (89%) 
(39%) 

67 (84%) 
(34%) 



9 (14%) 
(41%) 

7 (8%) 
(32%) 

"6 (8%) 

i 

(27%)^ 



0 (0%) 
(0%) 

2 (2%) 
(67%) 



64 v 
(28%) 

88 
(38%) 




TOTAL 



8 (3%) 



199 (86%) 



22 (9%) 



287 • 



Table 6.19* PARENTAL PREFERENCE REGARDING AGE MIX BY REGULATORY STATUS 

LOS ANGELES 

* * * 



N = 105 



PREFERENCE 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


Same age 


. 11 (28%) 


12 (30%) 


17 (42%) 


40 


as child 


(31%) 


(32%) 


(53%) 


(38%) 




5 (56%) 


4 (44%) 


« 

' 0 (0%) 


* 9 


children 


(14%) 


(10%) 


(0%) 


(9%) 


Mix of ages 


11 (26%) 


19 (45%) 


12 (29%) 


42 


t 


(31%) 


(50%) 


(38%) 


/ j Aft/ \ 

(40%; 


No 


8 (57%) 


3 (21%) 


3 (21%) 


14 


• preferences 


(23%) 


(8%) 


(9%) 


# (13%) 






















* TOTAL 


35 (33%) 


X _ 

^38 (36%) 


32 (30%) 
* 


105 



Table 6.20A: CHOICE: CAREGIVER WITH EDUCATION/NO EXPERIENCE , ' 
VS.. CAREGIVER WITH LESS EDUCATION/MORE EXPERIENCE 
t BY REGULATORY STATUS 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO' 

N*238 



1 

TYPE OF 
HOME 


• * * 

Education 
No Experience 


No 

Preference 


• f Less Education 
More Experience 


TOTAL 


Sponsored 
% Regulated 
Unregulated 


9 (13%{ 

: (27%) 

13 (15%) 
(38%) 

12 (14%) 
. (35*) 


3 (5%) 
(33%) 

1(1%) • 
(11%) 

5(6%) 
(56%) 


55 (82%)' 
(28%) 

72 (84%) 
(37%) 

68 (80%) 
(35%) 


67 
. (28%) 

86 
(36%) 

85 
(36%) 


TOTAL 


34 (14%) . 


^9 (4%) 


195 (82%) 


238 


* 

Table 6.20B:, CHOICEj CAREGIVER WITH EDUCATION/NO EXPERIENCE 
VS. CAREGIVER WITH LESS EDUCATION/MORE EXPERIENCE 

BY ETHNICITY . 
\ • • 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N*230 


ETHNICITY 


Education 
No Experience 


^o 
Preference 


Less Education 
More Experience 


* 

TOTAL 


White 

i 

Black 
Hispanic 


18 (18%) 
(56%) 

12 (14%) 
'J (38%) 

2 (4%) 
(6%) 


3(3%) 
' (33%) 

4(5%) 
(45%) 

2(4%) 
(22%) 


80 (79%) 
(42%) % 

' ' ,67(81%) 

(35%) > 

42 (91%) 
(22%) 


101 
(44%) 

■83 
(36%) j 

U 

(20%) 


TOTAL 


. 32(14%) 


9 (4%) • . 


189 (82%) 


230 



/ ■ ■ 


• 


* 


• 


* 


h - - - 

/- . Table 6.21Ai PARENTAL PERCEPTION OF LIKELIHOOD OF CAREGIVER 
./ 7 LEAVING CHILD UNSUPERVISED • 
ft I BY REGULATORY STATUS 




PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 






- 


* 






\ LIKELIHOOD 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


* TOTAL 


Very likely 


1 (25%) 
(2%) 


i 

2 (50%) 

/Aft/ \ 

(2%) 


1(25%) 


(2%) m 


Somewhat likely 


2 (17%) 
(3%) 


4 (33%) 
(5%)" 


6(50%) 
(7%) 


12 


Not likely 


63 (28%) 
(95%) 


82 (36%) 
(93%) 


81.(36%) 
(92%) 


(226 
'(93%) 












TOTAL ' \ 


66 (27%) 


88 (36%) ; 


88 (36%) 


.242 


* *■ 

V 

t Table 6.21B: PARENTAL PERCEPTION OF LIKELIHOOD OF CAREGIVER 

LEAVING CHILD UNSUPERVISED 
BY REGULATORY STATUS 




PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTt)Nl6 












• N.-234 


LIKELIHOOD 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


*Very likely ' 


# 

3 (75%) 
. (3%) 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


•1 (25%) , 
(2%) 


4 

(2%) 


Somewhat likely 


6 (50%) 
(6%) 


5 (42%) 
(6%) 


1 (8%) 
(2%) 


12 

(5%) 


Not likely* 


96 (44%) 
(91%) 


78 (36%) 


44 (20%) 
(96%) 


218 
(93%) 








V 




• TOTAL ' 


" 105 "(45%) 


83 (35%) 


46 (20%) 


234 


ERIC • , . \ 

• * 'it 




. '280 ■ 

« 


• 


* 



Table 6.22A: SATISFACTION WITH AMOUNT OP SUPERVISION BY REGULATORY STATUS 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO ' — 

N = 241 



TYPE OF 
•HOME 


Too 
Much 


Enough 


Not 
Enough ' 


TOTAL 


Sponsored 
Regulated 
Unregulated 


0(0%) . 
(0%) 

0 (0%) 
^(0%) - 

1 (1%) 

(100.%) 


63 (96%) 
, (27%) 

84 (96%). \ 
(37%) 

83 (95%) 
(36%) 

f 


3 (5%) 
(5%) 

4(5%) 
. (40,%) 

' . 3 (3%) 
^ (30%) 


. 1 ' 66 - 
(30%) 

88 
(37%) 

87 
(36%) 

t 


TOTAL 


!(•) 


230 (95%) 


10 (4%) 


241 


* ' ■ ' ■ . 
Table 6.22B: SATISFACTION WITH" AMOUNT OF SUPERVISION BY ETHNICITY^ 
V PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO ' 

* * 

f - » 1 ^ * N = 233 


AMOUNT 


White • 


Black t 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Too much 
Enough' i 

i 

Not enough 


' 0 (0%) 
<0%> % 

100 (45%) 
(96%) - 

4 (40%) , ' 
• (4%) , 


. .1 (100%) 
' (1%) 

81(36%) 
. '(96%) . / 

2 (20%) - 
; (2%) 


\ 0(0%) 
% (0%) 

41(18%); 
(91%) 

4 (40%) 
• (9%)- 

t 


1 

(*) 

222 
(95%) 

,10 
(4%) 


TOTAL • ' f • 


104 (45%) 


84(36%) 

« 


45 (19%) 


233 , 



* ,Less than 1% 



•Table 6.23AI CHILDREN IH ACCIDENTS BY REGULATORY STATUS 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



N = 242 



ACCIDENTS 


Sponsored * ' 


. Regulated . 


Unregulated 


total. 


Accident 
with current 
caregiver 

• Accident 
with a previous 
caregiver' 

No 

accidents ♦ 


10 (28%) 
(15%) \ 

<■ 

3 (2S%) 
(496) ' 

53 (27%) 
(80%) 


8 (22%) 

• o%) ; 

2 (17%) 
(2%) 

" * 

'78 (40%) 
' (89%) 


18 (50%) 
(20%) 

7(58%) ' 
(8%) 

■ J 

63 (32%) * 
' (72%) 


36 
(15%) • 

12 . 
. (5%) • 

194 
(80%) 
t 


TOTAL 


66 (27%) 


88 (86%) 


f 

88 (36%) 


•242 


— — T^H 

Tab 


. • f 
le 6.23B: CHILDREN IN ACCIDENTS BY ETHNICITY . , 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

V N=234 


ACCIDENTS % 


'0 

White 


Black 
f 


•Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Accident ^ 
with current 
caregiver. » 

Accident 
with a previous 
caregiver 

No 

accident 


Vl8(50%) ? 
(17%) 

7 (64%) . 
(7%) 

79 (42%) 
(76%) 


• 14 (39%) 
(17%) 

1 (9%) 
(1%) 

69 (37%) 
, (82%) 


4 (11%) 
(9%) 

3 (27%) 
(6%) 

/ 

39(21%) . 
(85%) • 

v - 


/ 

36 
(15%) 

11 
' (5%) 

187 
(80%.) 


TOTAL* 


• ■ 104 (44%) 


84 (36%) 


46 (20%) 


B34 



L 



ERLC 



^4 



Table 6.24A: IMPORTANCE THAT CAREGIVER DISCIPLINE 
• ' THE SAME WAY AS PARENTS - 

- ; BY REGULATORY STATUS , 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

• . N«242 



•• IMPORTANCE 


Sppnsored 


Regulated 


r 

Unregulated 


TOTAL 


> 

Very ' : 
Important 


51 (26%) 
(77%) 


• 71 (36%) 
(81%) 


76 (3«%) 
(86%) 


198 
(82%) 


"Of some 
importance 


12 (30%) 
(18%) 


17(42%) ■ 
' U9%) 


11 (28%) 
(12%) 


» 40 

(17%) 


lfc>t 

important 

v ■ 


.3 (75%) 
(5%) 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


„ 1 (25%) F 
(1%) 

m. ' 


-* 


total' 


66 (27%) 


88 (36%) 


~ 88 (36%) '. 


242 



.T^ble6.24B: IMPORTANCE THAT CAREGIVER DISCIPLINE 
THE SAME WAY *AS PARENTS 
BY ETHNICITY 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N«?234 



IMPORTANCE 


White ■ 


* Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


t 

' s important 


> 84* (44%)- 
. (81%) 


66 (35%) 1 
(79%) 


40 (21%) 
(87%) 


190 
(81%) 


Of some r 
importance 


18 (45%) 
(17%) 


, 16 (40%) 
(19%) 


6 (15%) . 
.(13%) 


tio 

(17%) 


*Not X ; 

, important 

* 


2 (50%). 
. ' (2%) 


2 

(2%) 


0 (0%) 1 
(0%). 


4 

(•2%) 


TOTAL 


' 104 (44%) * 


84(36%) 


46 (20%) 


.234 



IMPORTANCE OF CONVENIENT DROP OF*F AND PICK UP TIME 
¥ BY REGULATORY STATUS 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

, N«242 



IMPORTANCE 


Sponsored 


Regulated ' 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


Very . 
important 


65.(29%) 

/QI7<V\ 


79 (36%) 


• 78 (35%) 


222 
(92%) - 


Of some 
importance _ 


2 (11%) 
(3%) 


9 (47%) 
(10%) 


8 (42%) 
(9%) 


19 . 
(8%) 


Not ' * 
'important * 


_ • 0 (0%) 
(0%) 


0 (0%) 
. (0%) 


1 (100%) 
(1%) 

v. 


• 1 
(•) 


TOTAL ' 


67 (28%) • 


88 (36%) 


87 (36%) , 


242 


r 

Table 6.25B: IMPORTANCE OF CONVENIENT DROP OFF AND PICK UP TIME 

■ BY ETHNICITY 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO • 










N = 234 


. IMPORTANCE 


• White 


Black 


.Hispanic 


TOTAL- 


f 

Very* 

'important 


95 (44%)' 
J (91%) 


77 (36%) 
(92%) 


* |s42 (20%) 
(91%) 


214 
. ' (91%) 


Of some 
» importance 


8 (42%) 
(8%) 


7 (37%) 
(8%) , 


A 4(21%) 
, V (9%) 

* * 


■ • 19 
(8%) 


Not 

important . 


1 (100%) 
(1%) 

t 


• 0(0%) 

• (0%) 

* 


0 (0%) 

(0%) 


1 

(*) 


TOTAL 


l64 (44%) . 


84(36%),. 


46(2*0%) : 




* '* Less than 1% 

r 






* 




« 

• 


■ . i 






\ 








* * 




t 

r 




2§t ' ' 




\ 



" Table 6.25A5 



<- « 

Table (J.26A: IMPORTANCE OF CAREGIVER AVAILABILITY WHEN NEEDED 
• * BY REGULATORY STATUS 

• PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO . , 



. N = 235 



IMPORTANCE 


Sponsored 


itegLLiaieu 




. totAl 


)/ery 

important ' 


. 61 (30%) 
(91%) 


• 74 (36%)' . 
(84%) 


72 (35%)* 
(82%) 


207 
(85%) 


Of some 

importance > 


5 (18%) 
(7%) 


10 (36%) 
(11%) 


13 (46%) 
(15%) 


28 
(12%) 


Not 

important 


1 (12%) 
(2%) 

• 


4 (50%) 
(5%) 


3 (38%) 
(3%) ♦ 0 

K 

ft 


8 

(3%) 


.TOTAL 


67 (28%) 


88 (36%) 


88 (36%) 


243 



Table 6.26B: IMPORTANCE OF CAREGIVER AVAILABILITY WHEN NEEDED 

1 BY ETHNICITY 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIQ 

N = 235 



IMPORTANCE 


White 


Black 


. Hispanic 


; TOTAL 


< . — -i — 

» 

Very 

Important 


• 93 (47%) 
(89%) 


68 (34%) 
(81%) 


38 (19%) 
(83%) 


199 
(85%) 


Of some 
importance 


8 (29%) 
. (8%) 


* 15(54%) 
(18%) 


5 (18%) 
(11%) 


28 
(12%) 


✓ 

Not 

important 


4 (50%) 
(4%) 


1 (12%) 
(1%) " 


3 (38%) 
(6%) 


8 

(3%) 


TOTAL 


' . 105 \4S%) 


84 (36%) 


46 (19%) 


'235 


» 


• 


• 


*>• ' • 


* 



Table 6.27A: IMPORTANCE OF CAREGIVER NOT SUBSTITUTING ANOTHER CAREGIVER 

BY REGULATORY STATUS • 
• PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

, « 

' ** L N = 243 



IMPORTANCE 

• 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


Very 

important 

Of soma 
importance * 


$ 

(66%) 

20 (36%) 
(30%) 


V*t \VV A// 

(73%) 

{% (35%) 
(21%) 


• 

69 (39%) 
(78%) 

16 (29%) 
(18%) 


177 
(73%) 

55 
(23%) 


Not 
, important 


3 (27%) 
(4%) 


5 (46%) 
(6%) 


• 3(27%) 
(3%) 


11 
(4%) 


4 

TOTAL y' 


67 (28%) 


» 

88 (36%) 


88 (36%) 


2.43' . 


t 

Table 6.2 7B: IMPORTANCE OF CAREGIVER NOT SUBSTITUTING ANOTHER CAREGIVER^ 
y ' BY ETHNICITY • 
PHILADELPHIA* AND SAN ANTONIO , ' 




S' 


— * 

h 


, . 1 


N = 235 


IMPORTANCE 


White " 


Black 


Hispanic * . 


TOTAL 


Very 

important 


77 (45%) 
(73%) 


59 (35%) 
' • (70%) 


33 (20%) 
(72%) 


'169 4 
(72%) 


Of some ' 
importance 


25 (46%) 
(24%) 


20 (36%) 
(24%) 


10 <18%) k 
(22%) 7 


55 
(23%) 


JJot ; 
important 


3 (27%) 
(3%) 

: C- 


5 (46%) 
(6%) 

• ** 


3 (27%) 
(6%) 


11 

(5%) ( 

> 


TOTAL 


105 (45%) 


84 (36%) 


46 (19%) 


235* 


i 

4 


> 

1 


29t- . 


* 

* 

f 

/ 


« 



\ 



Table 6.2 8A: CAREGIVER AVAILABILITY BY REGULATORY STATES 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



V = 235 



AVAILABILITY * 


Sponsored 


Regulated 

* 


Unregulated . 


' TOTAL 


^Caregiver 
sometimes ; 
unavailable 

Caregiver 

always 

available- 


43 (37%) 
> (65%) 

23 (19%) 
(35%) 

t 


34 (29%) 
(40%) . 

* 

50(42%) 
(60%) 


. 39(34%) 
(46%)* 

46 (39%) 
(54%) 

4 

i 


116 
(49%) 

119 
(51%) 


TOTAL 


66 (28%) 


84 (36%) 


85 (36%) 


235 


Table 6.28B: CAREGIVER AVAILABILITY BY REGULATORY STATUS 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTOftIO 


0 










N = 234 


AVAILABILITY 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Caregiver 

sometimes 

unavailable 


55 (47%) 
(52%) 


46 (40%) 
(55%) 


15 (13%) 
• (33%) 


116 > 
(50%) 


Caregiver 
always 

available , . 


50 (42%) 
(48%) 


38 (32%) 
(45%) 


30 (25%) 
(67%) 


118 
(50%) 


TOTAL 


105 (45%) 


84 (36%) 


45 (19%) 


234 



< 

* 



297 



Table 6.29A: CAREGIVER UN AVAILABILITY BY REGULATORY STATUS 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



N = 82 



AVAILABILITY 
A5 A PROBLEM 


* 

Sponsored 


Regulated 


^ -Unregulated ^ 


' TOTAL 


Caregiver 

\' " availafeflftY / 
is a problem^ / 


11 (55%) 
(28%) 

r 
i 


3 (15%) 
(16%) 


6 (30%) 
^ (25%) • 


20 
(24%) 


Caregiver • / . 
availability 
not a problem 


28 (45%) 


16 (26%) 
(84%) 


18 (29%) 
(75%) 


62 
(76%) 


TOTAL 


39?48%) 


19 (23%) 


> . 

24 (29%) 


82 . 


. . /: . 

Table 6.29B: CAREGIVER UNAVAILABILITY BY ETHNICITY 
$ PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO. 












N = 82 


N AVAILABILITY 
\ ' AS A PROBLEM 


1 White 


Black 


Hispanic- 


• 

TOTAL 


Caregiver 
availability , 
* is a problem ' , 


9 (45%) 
(26%) * 


9 (45%) * 
(25%) 

t 


2 (10%) " 
(18%) ; 


' 20 - 
(24%) 


Caregiver 
• availability & 
not a problem 

\ 


26 (42%) 
(74%) 


27 (44%) 
(75%) 


9 05%) t 
(82%) 

i 


(76%) 


■ TOTAL ' 


35 (43%) 


36 (44%) 


11 (13%) 


82 


. 1 




* 







FRir 



2&8 



Table 6.30Ai SATISFACTION WITH DAILY ACTIVITIES BY REGULATORY STATUS 



PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



IN -236 



• TYPE OF^ 


( Not ' 


Satisfactory * 


Satisfactory 


Itotal 


HOMF / ' . 


Satisfactory 


£ut Could 




' / - 


> 


. Be Improved 






V 

4 

Sponsored 


0 (0%) 


17 (27%) 


47 (78%) 






(0%) 


(25%) 

« 


(28%) 


• (27%) 


* 

Regulated 


1 (1%) , 


* 28(32%) . 


58 (67%)" 


87^ 




>(100%> 


. '» (41%) 


(35%). - 


(37%) 


Unregulated 


• 0 (0%) 


23 (27%) 


62(73%) 


85 


• 


(0%) 


(34%) 


(37%)- 

' ( 


(36%) 

/ 


TOTAL 


K*) 


68 (28%) 


167 <71%) ^ 


236 



•Less than 1% 



,■ ; 



Table 6.30B: SATISFACTION WITH DAILY ACTIVITIES BY ETHNICITY 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONlO . - 



N; 229 



SATISFACTION 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 



TOTAL 



Not 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 
( but could 
' be improved 



Satisfactory 



0(0%) 
(0%) 

25(38%*) 
(24%) 

78 (48%) 
(76%) 



0(0%) 
(0%). 



26 (39%), 
(32%) / 

56 (34%) 
. (68%) 



0(0%) 
(0%) 



15(23%f 
(34%) 

29(18%) 
(66%) 



0(0%) 
(0%) 



66 
(29%) 

163- 
(71%) 



TOTAL 



103 (45%) 4 



- 82 (36%) 



44 (19%) 



229 



29'J 



Table 6.31: ACTIVITIES PARENTS PREFERRED 
FOR THEIR CHILDREN * 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

(ONLY PARENTS DISSATISFIED WITH ACTIVITIES) . - 

— • ". ' . ; 

* * - N = 58 N = 




ACTIVITIES 



Frequency 



Pefcent of 

Dissatisfied 

Parents 



Percent of 
♦Philadelphia 
and San Antonio 
Parents 



a Antom 



Social Activities 

Physical Skills * 
and abilities 

Conceptual/ 
Q Linguistic Skills 

Other 

Combination * 



TOTAL 



T 



4% 



3 

11 

30 

4. 
V 10 

58 



5% 
19% 

52% 

7% 
17% 

100% 



1% 
5% 

% 

2f% 
4% 

Jl 

100% 



30n 



Table 6.32Ar CHOICE; DIRECTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITIES VS. FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
.. ' BY REGULATORY STATUS 

• ' . PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO { 

. • * ' i N = 243 



T i < 

TYPE OF 
HOME » 

, • r ' 


Caregiver 
Offering 
Direction 


^ 1 

caregiver 
Offering 
Freedom 
of Choice 


TOTAL 


Sponsored 


37 (55%) , 
(39%/ 


30 (44%) ' 
(20%) 


* .67- 
(28%) 


Regulated 


26 (29%) 
(27%) 


- 62 C70%) 
(42%) 


■ 88 
(36%) 


Unregulated 

* 


33 (38%) 
(34%) 


55 (62%) 
(37%) 


88 
(36%) 


TOTAL* 


96 (40%) • 


147 (61%) 

* 


243 



Table 6.32B: CHOICE: DIRECTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITIES VS. FREEDOM OF CHOICE 

BY ETHNICITY ' 

* • ' PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO - 

N =' 235 




•ETHNICITY 

< \ * 



White 
Black 
' Hispanic 



TOT^ 



Caregiver 
Offering 
Direction 



31 (30%) 
(33%) 

40 (48%) 
(43%) 

22 (48%) 
(24%) 



93 (40%) 



. Care 

^6ff€ 



Caregiver 
ffering 
Freedom 
of Choice 



74 (70%) 
52%) 

44 (52%) 
(31%) 

24 (52%) 
{11%) 



142 (60%) 



TOTAL 



105 
(45%) 

84 
(36%) 

46 
(20%) 



23 



'3 



301 



Table 6.33A: CHOICE: PLAY VS, LEARNING ACTIVITIES BY REGULATORY STATUS 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO * 



i 


* o 






N~ 238 


TYPE OF 
HOME 


Caregiver 
Offering 
Play 


No 

Preference 


Caregiver 
Offering 
Learning 


TOTAL 


Sponsored 


14 (21%) ' 

/a a rs/ \ * 

(24%) 


2(3%) 
(17%) 


50 (76%) 

/AAA/ \ 

(30%) 


66 

/AAA/ \ 


Regulated 


27 (32%) 
(47%) 


3 (4%) 

/Ac rs/ \ 

(25%) 


55 (65%) 

/AAA/ \ « 

(33%) * 


(36%) 


Unregulated 


. 17 (20%) 
(29%) 


. 7 (896) 
(58%) 

^ * * 


' 63 (75%) 
(38%) 


87 • 
(36%) 


. TOTAL 


58 (24%) 


. 12 (5%) 

* 


168 (71%) * 


238 


<* • • 

•Table 6.33B: CHOICE: PLAY VS. LEARNING ACTIVITIES BY ETHNICITY 
, . PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 










N<=231 


ETHNICITY 

• 


Caregiver 
Oaring 


No ' 
Preference 


Caregiver 
* laming* 


TOTAL 


t 

White 

1 

Black 


34 (33%) 
(60%) v 


. 6 (6%) 
(50%). 


63 x <61%) 
(39%) • 


103 
(45%) * 


16 (20%) 
(28%) * , 


5(6%) 
(42%) 


61 (74%) 
(38%) 


82 
(36%) 


Hispanic 


7 (15%) 
(12%) . 

V- 


1(2%) 
(8%) 

*- 


38 (83%) 
(23%) 


' 46 
(20%) 


TOTAL 


57 (25%) • 


12 (5%) 


162 (70%) 


231 * 



•Less than 1% ' 



Table 6.34: AVAILABILITY AND USES OF SPECIAL SERVICES 

LOS ANGELES 



N ■ 105 



SPECIAL SERVICES 


Service Unavailable 


Availability of Service 
Unknown by Respondent 


Service Available 


i - • 
Service Used 


? — 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency* 


Percent 


Care fdf Seriously 
IU Child * 


57 . 

*/ 


54% 


18 


17% 


28 


, 27%, 


20 


71% . 


• Evening Care 

* * 




44% 


11 ' ' 


11% 


47 


45% 


33 


.' 70% 


Overnight care , 


. 57 , 


54% 


18 


17% 


30 


29% 


15 


50% 


* Weekend Care , 


52 


^0% 


15 


,14% 


36 


34^6 
14% 


23 


64% 


. Escorts Child to M&liLl 
Appointments _ 


79 




8 


8% 


15 


4 10 • 


^67% ' 


' Caregiver Provides „ 
.Transportation <,* „ 


85 


81% 


3 ' 


3% 


17 


16% 


8 . 


47% 



♦Relative to cas&Hn which service was reported to be available 



9 

ERIC 



303 



304 



Table 6.35: SPECIAL SERVICES • 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



SPECIAL • 


Service 
. Provided 


Service 
Used* 


Pleased 
With Service**' 


sick child \ 


207 . 
(85%) 




ft 

190 
(92%) 


188 " 
(99%) 


sick child 


46 v 
(19%) 




32 
(70%) 


33 
(100%) 


# 

- Evening Care 

« 


37 

(15%) . . 




34 

($%) 


ft 34 

W%) 


Weekend Care 


39 
(16%) 




35 
(90%) 


34 
(97%) 


Transportation r 


12 

(5%) 




12 
(100%) 


12 

(100%) 4 


Take child to medical 


si 

4%) 




19 
(90%) 


19 
(100%) 


' L ' 
Provide -diapers . 


■ 4 
(2%) 




3 

(75%) 


3 

(100%) 



•Percentages based on numbers .of cases where services were provided. 
•♦Percentages based on numbers of cases where services were used. 



N = 243 

* 



305 



4 



Table 6.36: AVAILABILITY AND WSE-OF SPECIAL SERVICES 
• FOR PARENTS USING SPONSORED .HOMES t 

LOS ANGELES 



N = 35 



SPECIAL 
SERVICES 




Service Used 



Health Service 



f. 



Social Work 
Parent Education 
Family Counseling 
Transportation ' 
Other 



9 

ERIC 



300 



4 



Table 6,37:\ AVAILABILITY AND USE of SPECIAL SERVIQES FOR 
PARENTS USING SPONSORED HOMES < 

. . PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

• • i 



N = 67 



ERIC 



SPECIAL 
SERVICES . 


Service 
Available 


Service 
Used 


Service 
Helpful 


Need 

Service - 


Health services 


13 


10 


10 


/ 


Family planning 
services 


9 • 


2 


2. 


13 


cHou&ng 
services 


7 


2 

i 


2 


23 


Financial 
help 


30 

> 


27 


26 


19 

♦ 


Free stamps 
or free food 


18 


■ 15 




23 


Job training 


x 9 


4 


2 


*27 


Employment 
service 


•12 


" 6 . . 


4 


26 " " 


Educational 
Services 


24 . 




9 


20 , / 


Recreational 
services 

Services for 
the handicapped 


21 . 

9' 


11. 

/ 

o 


8 

. . • * / 
0 


22 
17 


Parent 
Education 


21 


3 


' ' / 2 


16 . 


Help with 
finding day care 


66 ^ 


61 

J 

t 


54 


2 

• 


Help with 
communicating 
with caregiver 


47 


* — * 

24 


22 

/ 


6 \ 

* 


Individual 
counselling 

Family, . 
counselling 


22 

.> 


41 
3 

y 


9 

2 » " 


12 
15 


«f 











Table 6.3&A: UNEXPECTED BENEFITS BY REGULATORY STATUS 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



J 



N = 241 

i 



* UNEXPECTED 
BENEFITS 

^ 1 * I if l^-f i*fl L * w 


J* 

Sponsored 


V 

Regulated - 


Unregulated 
■ *— 


- TOTAL 


. Yes, receiving 
unexpected 
benefits 


32 (26%) 
(48%) 


48 (39%) 
(55%) 


< 43 (35%). 
(49%) 


123 
(51%) ■ 


# * 

No, not receiving 

unexpected 

benefits 


35 (30%) 
. , (52%) 


39 (33%) „ 
: (45%) 

f 


& (37%) 
(51%) 


118 
(49%) 


TOTAL 


6,7 (28%) 


87 (36%) 


87 (36,%) 


'• 241 


, 1 Table 6.38B: UNEXPECTE^BENEFITS BY ETHNICITY 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO^ 




> 








N - 233 


UNEXPECTED 
BENEFITS 


t '■ 
' White 


Black ' . 


'Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Yes, receiving 

unexpected. 

benefits 


59 (50%) 
(56%) 


33 (28%) 
(40%>* 


27 (23%) 
(59%) 


119 
(g%) 


No, not receiving 
s unexpected 
benefits 


' 46 (40%) 
(44%) 


49 (43%) ' 
^60%) 


19 (17%) 
(41%) 


114 
(49%) 


TOTAL' . 


105 (45%) 


"82 (35%) » 


46 (20%) 


• 233 




* 


* * 


m 


l 

> 






) 







o 

ERIC 
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Table 6.39: NATURE OF UNEXPECTED BENEFITS* 
(Only for parents receiving unexpected benefits) 

/ PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



v -v 

/ 




N = 118 


N = 243 


4 

NATURE OF EXPECTED 
BENEFITS 


Number 


• 

Percent of Parents 
Receiving Unex- 
pected Benefits . 


Percent of 
Philadelphia 

ana. 
San Antonio 
Parents 


» 

Learning physical skills 


' 8 


7 


3%% 


Learn^g conceptual/ 
linguistic skills 


6 


- 5 


2%% 


Caregiver personality excep- 
tionally attractive * 
to children 

i 


11 


9 


5%% 


Much individual attention 


56 


17% 


23% 

« 


Good nutrition 


a 


8% 


4% 


Food at no cost * 


8 


7% 


, 3% 


Flexibility on hours 


3 


3% 


1% 


Socialization * 


5 


4% 


2% 


Other 




10% 


■ .5% 


/ 

TOTAL ' 4 


118 


100% 

i 


100% 



* Total may be greater than number of respondents because 
4 multiple responses were permitted. 




Table 6.40A: UNMET EXPECTATIONS OP FAMILY DAY CARE 
BY REGULATORY STATUS*. 

¥ 

. (Qnly parents with unmet expectations) 
PHILADELPHIA' AND SAN ANTONIO 



UNMET 

EXPECTATIONS 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


Better cleanliness 


0 V 


1 


1 


More teaching 


2 


1 


1 


Adequate food (including 
no skipped meals \f asleep) 


0 


2 


1 


Other 

* 


3 


1 


0 

r 



* No totals and percentages were computed because N is too small to be meaningful. 



Table 6.40B: UNMET EXPECTATIONS OF FAMILY DAY CARE 

BY ETHNICITY* 

• (Only parents with unmet expectations) 



: PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

, , H = U l 



UNMET 


White 


• Black 


Hispanic 


EXPECTATIONS 








Better cleanliness 


0. 


.1 


0 


More teaching 


2 


"1 


1 


Adequate food (including 


2 • 


1 


0 


no skipped meals if asleep) 






* 


Other 


2 


1 


0 



* No totals and percentages were computed because N is too small to be meaningful. 



m 
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Table 6.41A: FACTORS YIEWED.AS INADEQUATE BY REGULATORY- STATUS* 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



N = 243 



FACTORS VIEWED AS 
INADEQUATE , 


. Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


Learning ^ * 
conceptual/ 
' linguist^ skills \ 


9 / 
(13^6). 


22 
(25%) 


13 

.- (15%) 

t '< 


44 

(18%) 4 


*\ 

Learning 

physical skills \ 


3 

(4%) 


8 

(9%) , 


8 

' (9%) 


19 
' (8%) 


Socialization 

Good 
discipline 


V \(4%) 

■ ' \ * 
<3%) x 


• ) 

4 

(5%) 
2 

(2%) 


It 

9 * 
(10%) 

2 . ' 
(2%) 


16 
(7%) 

6 * 
(2%) 


Good 

Supervision 


i V 
(1%) 


2 

(2%) 


2 

(2%) 


5 

(2%) 


Home like 
atmosphere ^ 


1 

(1%) 


0 

.(0%) 


1 

(1%) 


. 2 
(1%) 


Qo fa fi%\ AO n 

environment * - 


(1%) : 


o 

(0%) 


0 • ' 
(0%) 

1 


4 1 

(**) 

\ - 


Emotional 
support 


i 

(i%) 


0 

(0%) 


0' 

' (0%) 


1 

(*•) 


Dependable, 

reliable 

caregiver 


i 

d%) 


0 

(0%) 

t 


0 

(0%) 


1 

(•*) * 


Good nutrition 


0 

(0%) 


1 

(1%) 


0 • 

(o%i - 


1 

(**) 






f • 






TOTAL 

Respondents 


67 

f 


88 


88 


N = 243 



♦Multiple responses permitted 
••Less than 1% 



" 3 



Table 6.41B: FACTORS VIEWED AS INADEQUATE BY ETHNICITY* 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

1 . 



V 



N = 234 



FACTORS VIEWED AS 
INADEQUATE 


White 


Black 


Hispanic x ' 

v— — 


. TOTAL 


Learning 
conceptual/ 
linguistic skills 


13 

< (12%) - 


15 
(18%) 

« 


-13 
V (28%) 


41 
(18%) 


Learning 

physical skills • t • - 


^ 1*%) . 


4 

(5%) 


7 

. (15%) 


16 
(7%) 


Socialization 


4 - • 
(4%) ■ 


7 

(8%) 


4 

(9%) 


15 
(6%) 


Good 
discipline 


3 

M%) v 


• 2 
(2%) 


1 

(2%) 


' 6 
(3%) 


Good 

supervision 


2 

(2%) 


2- 
(2%) 


1 

(2%) . - 


5 

(2%) 


Honre like 
atmosphere 


* 1 


0 

(0%) 


1 

(2%) 


2 

(1%) 


' Safe/clean 
environment 


o ■ 

(0%) 

9 


0 

(0%) , 


1 

(2%) 


1 

(**) 


Emotional \ 
support 


- 0 

; (o%) 


1 > 
(1%) ■ 


0 

(0%) 




Dependable, , 

reliable ' * 
caregiver. 


i 

d%) 


0 

(0%) p 


0 

(0%) . 


l 

(?*) 


Good nutrition 


i 

d%) 


0 

(0%) % 


0 

., (0%) 

[ . 


l 

Mi 


i — 

TOTAL y 


w 


\ 84 


— > 

46 


N = 2*34 



♦Multiple responses permitted 
*.*Less than 1% 



9 

ERIC 
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, ' Table 6.42A: CHILD'S NEGATIVE EXPERIENCES BY REGULATORY STATUS 

* • ■ 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

' N = 24l . 


INCIDENCE OF 
NEGATIVE ' 
EXPERIENCE 


• 

. - Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


•>' ''• 

Yes, child has 
had a negative 
experience 

No, child has 
■ not had. a negative 
experience 


- 9 (35%) 

57 (26%)' 

(36%) 
* 


* 9(35%) 
(10%; 

79 (37%) 
(90%) 


8 (3156) 
v9%; 

79 (37%) 
(91%) 


26 

*> 

215 
(89%) 


TOTAL 


66 (27%) 


88 (37%) 


87 (36%) 


241 


> 

C Table 6.42B: CHILD'S NEGATIVE EXPERIENCES BY ETHNICITY 
\ • PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N = 234 


INCIDENCE OF 

NEGATIVE 

EXPERIENCE 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Yes, child has 
had a negative 
experience 

No, child has 
r not had a negative 
r experience 


17 (65%) 
(16%) 

88 (42%) 
(84%) 

t 


7 (27^) 
J8%) 

. 76 (36%) 
(92%) 


2 (8%)x „ 
.(4%) 

44 (21%) 
• (96%) 


26 v 
(11%) 

208 
(89„%) 


TOTAL 


105 (45%) 


. 83 (35%) 


46 (20%) 


234 


« • 

f 



Table 6.43t NATURE OF NEGATIVE EXPERIENCES* 
(Only for parents whose children had a negative experience) 

■ *"""" PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO - , 

' N = 36 ^ 



N = 243 



NATURE OF NEGATIVE 
EXPERIENCE . • .' 


Number 


Percent of Parents 

Having a Nega- 
* tive Experience 

i t 


Percent 
Philadelphia 

and 
san Antonio 

Parents , 


Inappropriate discipline 




3 


• 

8% 




Inadequate supervision 






1970 




Unattended chikf " 




C 


14% 

A*X /O 


2% 

* A/ 


Physic^Ify abused - v ; 




5 ? 


14% 


' 25 ' 


. Emotionally abused 




3 




1% 


Injured 




8 


22% 


3% 


Safety hazard 




; '» - /. 




1% 


Other * 




» 3 / 




5% 












TOTAL 


36 > 


• 100% ^. 
L_ 1 


100% 



* Kumber of responses may be greater than number of respondents, 
because multiple responses were permitted^ 



"3U 



Table 6MAt BENEFITS TO THE CHILD FRQM FAMILY DAY CARE 
BY REGULATORY -STATUS* » 

* PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



N*= 243 



« 

BENEFITS 


Sponsored 


Regulated • 

1 


• Unregulated 


TOTAL 


Socialization 


48 

(72%) 


62 
(70%) 


* 40 

(45%) - 


150 
(62%) 


Learning 
conceptual/ 
linguistic skills. 


M • ' 
(51%) 


25 
(26%) 

t 


22 . , 
(25%) ~ 


- 81 
(33%) 


Homelike 

atmosphere f 


7 

Uo%) 


20 
(23%) 


26 
(30%) 


53 
(22%) 


Emotional 
support 


10 
(15%) 


17 
.(19%) 


19 
(22%) 


46 
(19%) 


Learning ' 
physical skills 


7 

(10%) 


12 
(14fc) " 


9 

(10%) 


28 

• (12%) . 


Good 
discipline 


6 

(9%) 


8 

(9%) 


12 
(14%) 


26 
(11%) 


Good * 
supervision 


6 

(9%) 


10 
(11%) 


8 

(9%) 


24 
(10%) 


Good nutrition 


4 / 

(6%) 


•5 
(6%) 


6 

(7%) 


15 . 
(6%) 


Dependable, 

reliable 

caregiver 


r ■ 

(4%) 


(296) 


3 

(3%) 


8 

(3%) 


* 

Safe/clean 
environment 


0 

(0%) . * 

♦ 


2 

(2%) 

* 


0 

(0%) > 

* 


2 

f 


TOTAL 

RESPONDENTS < 


67 


88 


88 


N = 243 



* Multiple responses were permitted. r 
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Table 6.WB: BENEFITS TO THE CHILD FROM FAMILY DAYCARE 

• BY ETHNICITY* 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N = 243 



BENEFITS 


White 




Black 


Hispanic ' 


TOTAL 


a If 7 A t ? An 
OOvlcLU «tt *> lutl 






f (68%) 


57 

. (62%)* 


20 
(43%) 


148 
(61%) 


Learning 
conceptual/ ■ 






•36 3 
(34%)-^ 


28 
(30%) 


16 . * 
(35%) 


80 

/OQ ft/ V 

(33%/ 


Home like 
atmosphere 






28 
(27%) 


8 

* (9%) 


14 
(30%) 


50 . 
(21%) 


emotional 
support 

Learning 
nhvrfiGfll skills 






28 
(27%) 

^ 9 
(9%) 


11 • 
(12%) 

9 

(10%) 


7 

C ft/ \ 

(15%) 
9 

(20%) 


46 

vxy To/ 

27 
(11%) 


Good 
discipline 

supervision 


■ 




9 

(9%) 

11 
(10%) 


10 
(11%) 

6 

(7%) 


6 

(13%) 
6 

(13%) 


25 
(10%) 

23 

.,(9%) 


Good nutrition 






4 

(4%) 


4 

(4%) 


7 

(15%) 

-A 

(4%) 


15 


Dependable, 

reliable 

caregiver 






6 

(6%) 

• 


0 

(0%) 


8 

/Oft/ \ 

(3%) 


Safe/clean 
environment 






1 

(1%) 

<* 


0 

(0%) 


. 2 
(4%) 

* r 


3 

(1%) 


TOTAJ# 

RESPONDENTS 


105 


92 




N = 243 


* Multiple responses were permitted. 

* • 

i 
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Tfcbto 6.45A: CHILDREN'S ATTITUDES TOWARD CAREGIVERS BY REGULATORY STATUS 



PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

: : - : , n = 243 



- 

ATTITUDES 


Sponsored 


c 

Regulated 


Unregulated 
— « 


TOTAL 

— — . — 


Loving 


42 (2l%) 


74 (40%) 


68 (37%) 


184 


< 


(63%) 


(84%) 


(77%) 


(76%) 


Friendly, but 


21 (40%) * 


13 (24%) 


19 (36%) . 


53 


not loving 


•(31%) 


(15%) 


(22%) 


(22%) 


Indifferent 


4 (67%) 


1 (17%) 


1 (17%) 


6 




(6%) 


(1%) 


(1%) 


(2%) 


Dislike 


0 (0%) 


0(0%) 


0(0%) 


* 0 




(0%) 


(0%) 


(0%) 


(0%) 


TOTAL 


67 (28%) 


88 (36%) 


88 (36%) 


* 243 rr 



Table 6.458: CHILDREN'S ATTITUDES TOWARD CAREGIVERS BY ETHNICITY 



PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

\ ' * v N = 235 



' ATTITUDES 


White 


Black 


' Hispanic 


/-TOT^L 




80 (45%) 


59 (33%) 


38 (22%) 


177 




(76%) 


(70%) 


• (83%) 


(75%) 


Friendly, but ', 


24 (46%) 


20 (38%) 


8 (15%) 


52 


not loving o , 


(23%)' 


(24%) 


(17%) 


(22%) 


Indifferent 


1(17%) '* • 


5 (83%) 


0 (0%) • 


' 6~ 




(1%) 


(6%) 


A (0%) 


(3%) 


Dislike' h 4 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 


0(0%) 


0 (0%) 




, (0%) 


4~ (0%) 


(0%)- 


(o%-) 


TOTAL • 


. 105 (45%) 


84 (36%) 


46 (20%) 


. 235 
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Table 6.46A: PARENTAL WILLINGNESS TO RECOMMEND CAREGIVER 
* " ' BY REGULATORY STATUS 



PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N = 243 



WILLINGNESS 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


Yes, would 
recommend % 
caregiver 
to a friend 


err /r> o rv/ \ 

57 (28%/ 
(85%) 


OA f Af\OL\ 

(91%) 


fie ( t iOQL\ 

(74%) 

$r 


«■ AMU 

(83%) 


No, would not 

recommend 

caregiver 

to a friend \ 


10 (24%) 
(15%) * 


% 8 (20%) 
(9%) 


23 (56%) 
(26%) 


41 
(17%) 


TOTAL 


67 (28%) 


88 (36%) 


• 88 (36%) 


243 


Table 6.46B; PARENTAL WILLINGNESS TO RECOMMEND CAREGIVER > 

BY ETfiNICITY * 

" PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N = 235 


WILLINGNESS 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Yes, would 
recommend 
caregiver 
to a friend 


85 (43%) 
(81%) 


' 71(36%) 
(84%) 


40 (20%) 
(87%) 


196 
(83%) 


% No, would not 
v recommend 
'caregiver 
to efrfrien^ 


20 (51%) 
(19%) 


13 (33%) 
(16%) 


6(15%) 
(13%) ' 

* 


39 
(17%) 


TOTAL 


. 105 (45%) 


84 (36%) 


46 (20%) '. 


235 





1 


* 






- 


m^ui^ j#t* iTT dot 1 oyicnw pap pppflMMFNniNO CAREGIVER* 

(Only parents willing to recommend caregiver) 
PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 

N = 196 




t 


REASON 


> Number 


Percent 




"X 










f ' * 


"Caregiver's experience 


31 


16% 

y 
i 






> Caregiver's personality 


32 


16% 






Caregiver's skill in 
teaching children 


30 


15% 






Caregiver's reliability 


t 

30 


^15% 






Good home-like setting 


18 


9% 






Other children for 
child to play with 


7 


4% 




* 


Good discipline 


• 7 


4% 


- * 




Qood enough for 
respondent's child 


8 


4% 

• 


• 




Reasonable fee 


6 


3% 






Good nutrition 


6 


3% 






Caregiver's a relative 


4 


2% 






Children kept clean 


4 


2% - ■> 






Location convenient ^ 


3 


2% 




• 


( 

Flexibility in hours * 


3 








Other 


3 


2% 

'4 






Good facilities **** 


2 


1% 






Like sponsoring agency j t 


2 

f 


1% ' 

J 




TOTAL\ 


196 


100% 






♦Multiple responses mean! total^esponses may be grpdtter than 
number of respondents. • # 


- 


« 
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Table 6.48: FIRST REASON FOR NOT RECOMMENDING CAREGIVER 
(Only parents unwilling to recomend caregiver) 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



N = 38 N = 243 



REASON 


NumBer 


Percent of 
rarenis % 
Unwilling < 
to ivecornmena 
Caregiver 


Percent of 
xvesponuenis 
in Philadelphia 

CulU 

San Antonio 


Caregiver unskilled in 
teaching children 




3% 


<*) ■ 


Too many children in care 


12 


32% 


5% 


Caregiver too old 


1 


3% 


(*) 


Facilities inadequate 


2 


5% 


1% 


Caregiver will not take more 
c^ldren 


18 


47% 


7% 


Other 


4 


' ' 11% 




TOTAL 


38 


100% 

r 


100% 



♦Less than 1% 



- \ 



0 
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Ttble 6.49 At LENGTH OF HUE RESPONDENTS HAD KNOWN CAREGIVERS 
BY REGULATORY STATUS 1 



PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO' 



N * 213 



LENGTH OP 
TIME « 



Sponsored 



Regulated 



Unregulated 



TOTAL 



Since care 
began 

0*3 months 
before care 
began 

3-6 months 
before 
care began 

6 - 12 months 
before 
care began 

1 year or .more 
before 
care began 



64 (40%) 
(84%) 

0(0%) 
(0%) 



4 (57%) 
(6%) 



3(25%) 
(5%) 



3(6%) 
(5%) < 



49 (37%) 
(58%) 

1(50%) 
(1%) 



3 (43%) 
(4%) 



3 (25%) 
(4%) 



28 (48%) 
(33%) 



31 (23%) 
,448%) 

1 (50%) ' 
(2%) 



0(0%) 
(0%) 



6 (50%) 
> (9%) 



27 (47%) 
(42%) 



^ 134 
(63%) 

2 

(1%) 



7 

(3%) 



12 

(6%) 



58 
(27%) 



TOTAL 



$4(30%) 



84 (39%) 



85 {31%) 



J 



213 



Table 6*48Bt LENGTH OP TIME RESPONDENTS HAD KNOWN CAREGIVERS 

BY ETHNICITY 



PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



N s 206 4 



LENGTH OP 
TIME 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Since care 
began ' 


70 (53%) 
(70%) 


* 43433%) 
(62%) 


18 (14%) 
(49%) _ 


131 
(84%) 


0*3 months 
before care 
began 


0(0%) 
. (0%) 


0(0%) , 
(0%) * 


1 (100%) 
(3%) 


1 

(0%) ' 


3*1 months 
before care 

6 -12 months 
before care 
began 


2U9%) 
(2%) 

7(70%) . 
. (7%) 


. 1(14%) 
(1%) 

* 2 (20%) 
(3%) 


4 (57%) 
(11%) ^ 

1 (10%) 
(3%) 


(3%) 

• 10 
(5%) 

* 0 


1 year or more 
before care 
begin 


21 (37%) 
(21%) 


S3 (40%) ^ 
(33%) 

* 


,13 (23%) 
(35%) 


57 * 
(28%) 


TOTAL 


100 (49%) 


89 (33%)' 


" 37 (18%) 


206 



3,21 



Table 6.50A: PARENT/CAREGIVER RELATIONSHIP (NON-RELATIVES) 

BY REGULATORY STATUS ' * 

l "TOTAL SAMPLE * N s 270 



RELATIONSHIP 


j ^ 

Sponsored 


Regulated 


■ Unregulated 


TOTAL 


oiose, personal 


OA (07<iL\ 
' un \£> I 70) 


OA \i070) 




* 88 


friendship 


(29%) 


(31%> 


(38%) 


, . (33%) 


Casual 


47 (32%) 


55 (37%) 


45 (31%) 


147 


friendship 


(56%) I 


(54%) 


(54%) 


' x (54%) 


Businesslike 


13 (37%) 


15 (43%) 


7(20%) 


35 


• 


(15%) 


(15%) 


(8%) ' 

< 


(13%) 


TOTAL 


> 84 (31%) 


102 (38%) 


84(31%) 


,270 . 



Table 6.50B: PARENT/CAREGIVER RELATIONSHIP (NON-RELATIVES) 
> ^ BY ETHNICITY 

TOTAL SAMPLE 



M = 272 



• RELATIONSHIP/ 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


\ 


TOTAL 


Close, personal 


j 

32 (37%) 


29 (33%) 




26 (30%) 






• 87 


friendship 


(26 96V # 


' (33%) - 




' (42%). . 






(32%) 


Casual 


72 (48%V-^ 


46 (30%) , 


O 


33 (22%) 






■ 151 


friendship 


(59%) 


(52%) 




(53%) , 






(56%) 


Businesslike 


18 (53%) 


13 (38%) 




3(9%) 






34 




(15%) 


(15%) 




. (5%) 






<12%) 


TOTAL 


122 (45%) 

* 


88 (32%) 


62 (23 %> 


272 



30 O 



Table 6.51A: PARENT ASkED CAREGIVER FOR CHILDREARING ADVICE 

BY REGULATORY STATUS . 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO • "* 

* < . N = 242 



ADVICE SOUGHT 


Sponsored 


Regulated 


Unregulated 


TOTAL 


Yes, parent does 
ask caregiver for 
^childrearing 
advice 


27 (22%) 
(40%)' 


45 (36%) 
(51%) 


52 (42%) 
(60%) 

I 

T 


124 
(51%) 

* 


No, parent does 
not ask caregiver 
for childrearing 
advice ^ 


40 (34%) • 
,(60%) 


43 (36%) 
(49%) 


35 (30%) 
' (40%) 


118 \ 
(49%) 


* TOTAL 


67 (28%) * '■ 


( 

, 88(36%) 


87 (36%) 


242 


Table 6.5LB;- PARENT* ASKED CAREGIVER FOR CHILDREARING ADVICE . 

BY ETHNICITY 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN AN JONIO 

N = 234 


ADVICE SOUGHT^ 


White 


' 'Black . 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Yes, parent does 
ask caregiver for 
childrearing 
advice 


51 (43%) » 
(49%) 


43 (36%) 
(52%) 


25(21%) 
(54%) - 


119 
(51%) 


> No, parent does 
not ask caregiver 
for childrearing 
advice 


54(47%) 
,(51%) 


40 (35%) 
,(48%) 


21 (18%) 
(46%) 


J15 
. (49%) 

# 


. 'TOTAL 


105 (45%) 


83 (36%) 


46 (20%) r 


: 234 


ft 

t 

* 


i 
■* 

✓ * * 

t 

§ 1 
t » 
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* 
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Table 6.52A» IMPORTANCE OP AGREEMENT WITH CAREGIVER ON CH1LDREARING IDEAS 

BY REGULATORY STATUS 

TOTAL SAMPLE N = 292 



< 

IMPORTANCE 


oponsoreQ 


xv6gUiaieu 




TOT AT. 


Important 

Not * 
important 


68 (28%) 
(83%) 

14 (29%) 
(17%) 


87 (36%) 
(81%) 

21 (44%) 
/(19%) 


' 89 (36%) . 
(87%) 

13 (27%) 
(13%) 


244 
(84%) 

48 
(16%) 


TOTAL 


82 (28%) 


108 (37%) 


102 (35%) 


292 


Table 6.52B: IMPORTANCE^ AGREEMENT WITH CAREGIVER ON CHILDREARING IDEAS 

BY ETHNICITY 

TOTAL SAMPLE * , N = 284 ■ 


IMPORTANCE ' 


.White 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


Important 

Not , 
important 


107 (45%) 
(86%) 

17 (36%) 
(14%) 


75 (32%) 
(78%) 

21 (45%) 
(22%) 

y 


55 (23%) 
(86%) 

9 (19%) 
(14%) 


237. « 
(83%) 

47 
(17%) 


-TOTAL 


124 (44%) 


96 (34%) 


64 (23%) , 


284 

i 



324 



Table 6.53A: ^DIFFERENCES WITH CAREGIVER ON CHILD REARING IDEAS 

BY REGULATORY STATUS 

TOTAL SAMPLE 



PRESENCE OF • 
DIFFERENCES 


Sponsored 


- Regelated , 


r 

Unregulated 


\ 

TOTAL 


No, no 
differences 
wren caregiver 


65 (30%) . 
(86%) 


* 82 (37%) v — 
(81%) 


/ 

' 72 (33%) 
(75%) 


219 < 
' (80%) 


Yes, some 
differences 
with caregiver 


11 (20%)\ 
(14%) ) 


19 X3596) 
(19%) 


24 (44%) 
(25%) 


54 
(20%) 

, * 


TOTAL 

> 


76 (28%) 


101 (37%) 


96 (35%}, 


273 


Table 6.53Br DIFFERENCES WITH CAREGIVER ON CHILDREARNG IDEAS 

BY ETHNICITY 




TOTAL SAMPLE 




N = 264 


PRESENCE OF 
DIFFERENCES 


* 

White 


Black 


Hispanic 


TOTAL 


No, no 
difference 
with caregiver 


92 (43%) 
(79%) • 


72 (34%) , 
(79%) 


48 (23%) 
(84%) 


212 
- (80%) 

i 


Yes, some 
differences 
with caregiver 

* * 

* 


24 (48%) 
(21%) 


. 19(37%) 
(21%) 


. '9 (17%) 
4 (-16%) 


52 " 
(20%) 


. TOTAL 


116 (44%) 


91 (34%)^ 


57 (2$%) 


u , 
264 



u <~ O 



Table 6.54; PARENTAL ATTITUDES TOWARD REGULATION OF 
SELECTED FEATURES OF FAMILY DAY CARE 

LOS ANGELES ' 



N = 91 



FEATURES FOR 
REGULATION 


PARENTS IN FAVofc OF REGULARS 




Frequency 


Percentage gp' 


J i 








4 


■ + ■ ■ 1 • 


Health of Caregiver 


op 

4 


95% 


Safety of FDCH / 


OO 


95% 


Number of Children 


85 


93% 


Health of Child' 


80 


88% 


Training of Caregiver 


75 


82% 


Experience of Caregiver 


66 


73% 


Age of Caregiver 


54 


59% 


Education of Caregiver 


40 


44% 


Age Mix of Children 


38 


42% 


Other, 




20% 
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Table 8.55! PABBHT SATISFACTION WITH SELECTED ASPECTS OP TUB FAMILY DAY CARE HOME 

LOS ANGELES . * 



ASPECTS OP THE CABB 
ARRANGEMENT * 

- 


" LEVELS OF SATISFACTION 


TOTALS 


N 


Very 
Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Satisfied/ 
Somewhat 
inssausuea 


Dte- 

* 


Very 
Dis- 


Satfe- 


Dissatk- , 
tfefaotion 


Present placement* 


35 


66% 


?3% 


11% 


0% 


0% 


89% 


u% 


Location of family 


105 


73% 


* ,18% 


6% 




1% 


90% 


10% 


day care borne 


















Transportation 


103 


66% 


36% 

• 


4% 


3% 


0% 


93% 


7% 


arrangements 












1 




« 


Hour* of care/ 


101 


65% 


38% 


5% 


1% 


1% 


93% 


7% 

i 


Day care schedule 


















* Care for the chad 




RAM 

7i% , 


1 VOL 


e» 


not 




98% 


4% 


Evening care 


.33 


71% 


10% 


7% 


3% 


* 0% 


90% 


10% 


Overnight care 


19' 


68% 


36% 


5% 


i 0% , 


0% 


94% 


5% 


Weekend care 
Arrangements /or - 




73% 


" 33% 


0% 


4% * 


0% 


96% 


4% 


10 


60% 


40% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


100% 


0% 


medical 




*■ 














- appointments 












i 
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. 1 Chapter 7.0 

v "' . • 1 * ... * 

* " . r • 

* . CHILD CARE COStS . 

( • ■ \ 

> " 

7.1 » Introduction - 

Extensive data- from the caregiver component of 
the National Day Care Home Study revealed that' after their 
expense.s h^d been paid, the income of caregivers was well 
below the federal rainirauto waffl. To be assured of raLnirau^. pay, 

givers operating >sponsdred noraes would, have to increase 1 
fees per child by 68%, those operating rejjjjg^ted homes would * 
ha^e to i&rease fees by 96.9%, and those providing care in 
unregulated homes would have to increase fees by 107.6% (Vol. . 
II, AAI,* 1980*). Such increases woyld, severely burden the con- 
sumers of family day cafe.< ** 

. . Parents seem to recognize at some level that 

their caregivers coritribffcfe more to the arrangement than they - 

ft * . 

are^dorapensated for. The NdCHS parent data revealed that 59% 

of the- parents ~ would" be willing to pay more for .more services. 

•j - . * > . • • ♦ 

Sixty-six percent o*f. parents stated thfet caregivers set the * ' 

, § * •* * 

fe£; caregivers,' it appears, could demand and obtain higher * 
fdes. ' However, the caregiver data suggests tfcat" providers do 
not perceive themselves as entrepreneurs; f^r-efcaraple, of /those 
who filed a tax return, few appeared aware; of the tax deduction* 

available to them to' off set business expenses. Host Women appar- 

* • 

eritly began providing family day care not because of the extra 



money they -could thereby earn, but because they became aware 4 
of a personal or" community need that they were competent to 

fill. * * . • * 

. NDCHS data on costs of care wi\l as si-s^fc federal 

policy makers in predicting the potential cost of regulations 

* ' P 

tb both providers and consumers. Parent preferences concerning 

\ • 
such cost-related variables as the number and mix of . children 

in care and the training and experience of the caregiver will 
inform decisions regarding eguitable levels of reimbursement 
for day care providers. , 

This Chapter reports the cost to parents of the 
family day care arrangement. It differentiates among families 
according to whether the parents, an agency, or some combination, 
of the two bears these costs, a&d examines as well'the costs of 
day care as a function of the type* of home, the 5 location, the 

* 

ethnicity of the family, whether the caregiver is a' relative, 
and other classifiable .variables . The section also explores .re- 
spondents' attitudes' toward the, fee paid by the family, their 
ability and willingness to pay more for the 'same or increased - 
services,' the method of setting fees, and communications between 
the caregiver and the parents regarding the cost of care* - 

\s The parent. interview was designed to collect data 

relevant to these topics. As well as gathering information on 
who pay& for day care and fy?w much, the survey instrument elicited 
responses to the following questions: - . A 

o \r e Parents satisfied or dissatisf iedjrfith their 
family day care fees? 



o • Are parents^ willing to pay more for the same ser~ 

vices or additional services? 
o Arfc parents able to pay more? 
• o Do fees paid tend to be lower for parents using 

care by a relative or close friend? * 
o Do similarities and differences exist among, , 

the three types of homes and/or among ethnic 

groups relative to these issues? 1 

0 

o "Is the availability of ghild care 4 options 
restricted by what parents are ab^e to pay? 

o Is the* cost o'f care a major factor in the 
selection of family day care? 

7.2 Who Bears the Cost of Family Day Care? 

/ 1 

The cost of family day care was borne b$ 78% of 
the 348 families surveyed and by the sponsor or agency in 16% 
of the cases; in 4% of the .cases the cost was divided between 
the parents 'and -the agency or sponsor. , For the remaining 2%, 
a relative paid^all or part of the cost (Table 7.2). 

The proportions of families paying allv^part, or 
none of the cost of care differed among the three sites, as ' 
Shown in Table 7.1, The percentage of families in *which the 
parents paid for^ family day qate was much lower in Philadelphia 
than in Los Angeles or. San Antonio. In Philadelphia* 38% of the 
families interviewed received fully subsidized day care, at 
least for the target child, while complete subsidization was 
reported by only j5% of the respondents in Los Angeles. The 
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dearth* of sponsored homes in the San Antoriio sample and the 
relatively high income of the families contacted there, relative 
to lbcal area wage and, price indices, suggest that the sample 
tl?ere represented a different population from the one in Los 
Angeles* 

/ • * Table 7.2 presents an Analysis of who paid for 
family day care by regulatory status of the day bare home and 
by family ethnicity, „ In more than 90% of the non-sponsored 
homes (regulatfed or unregulated) the family assumed full re- 
sponsibility for^payraent of fees. By contrast, *in 49% of the 
sponsored! homes the sponsor qr another agency bore the full 



-cost of <&re£ and only 50% of the families paid all or part 
ofvtbe cost. On|V 12% of the families who bore all costs had 
placed their"' child a s^nsored home while 87% (52 out of 60) 
of the cfo^Vdren receiving subsidized care' were, in sponsored homes. 

. ♦ % ^r^The full cost of day care was borne "by 87% of the , 

.White families a*nd by 73% of Hispanic families. The percentage 
among Bla& families, however, was somewhat lower -at 68%. Among 
the 60 families who received some level of, financial assistance 

'for child care, 25% were White,, 52% were Black, and 23% were 



Hispanic i 



ERLC 



7.3 



How Much Do Parents Pay for Family Day, Care? 



' . The distribution of K weekly payments by families 
for /family day care is presented in Tables 7.^ and 7*.5. 
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7.3.1. 4 Families Who Pay All. Costs 

- * As shown in Table 7.3, the overall median weekly 
family payment to a provider of family day care was $26.35, 
based on the aggregated data from all three sites. In 69% of 
the cases, the weekly payment was between $15.00 and'$35.0G, 
with the mode from $25*00 to $29.99. 

Examination of the data in Table 7.3 reveals cost 
differences among sites, with I*os Angeles respondents reporting 
the highest costs and San Antonio respondents the lowest. The 
median payments *to caregivers 4n Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and 
.San Antoni.o were $31.74, $27.39, and .$22.11, respectively. ^ 



These differences probably reflect local area incomes and 



living costs. 

Weekly median incomes for the families in the 

» 

three sites were compared with the median amounts paid to the 
caregivers. Over the full sample, families who pay all costs 
spend approximately 11% of their pre-tax income for family day 
care. / 

'The distributions for the total cost of aU day 
care arrangements for the target child are very similar to 
those for payments to the caregiver,. This is consistent with 
the finding that: most of the child care arrangements studied 
involved one^phild per family and that the bulk of non-paren- v 
tal care for the focus child was provided by the caregiver. 
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Families who reported paying for day care for 
more than one child reported family, child care costs approxi- 
mately 40% more than the cos^t of care for the target child 
alone. This suggests that discounts for more than one chilfi, 
rather than flat, per-child rates, applied. 

Cost categories wgpe^tabl'ished for the present 
study as 'follows: • - « 

o Low - Under $15.00 per week 
6 Middle - $15.00-$24.99 per weetf 
o High - $25.00 or more per'week. 

Among families 'in which the parents bore all the 
costs, 14% paid fees in the low-cost category,, 29% in the mid- 
die-cost category, and 57% in the high-cost category. 

Table 7.4 presents an .analysis of the amount paid 
by families by the regulatory* status/of the home and the family 1 ! 
ethnicity. In viewing the data in this table, the reader must 
remember that' families who paid the 'full cost of care tended 
not to have their children in sponsored homes. The cost of care 

in sponsored homes is curiously fcimodSl, with 41% of the cases 

( » 

in the low-cost range and '35% in the high cost range but fewer . 
in the middle range. This bimodality may reflect gradation 
of fees based on the parents' ability -to, pay. Care 1 in regulated 
homes tended to be the most expensive type, with 50% , of the 
families paying "fees in the high-cost range. The proportion 
of unregulated homes charging full 2 paying parents high rates . 

* * 
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v. 

was almost equal to that among the regulated homes, but far 
more unregulated homes (32%) than regulated homes' (13%) charged 
full-paying families low rates. 

A correlation exists be tweetr family ethnicity 
and' rates paid: a larger percentage of Whites paid high rates 
than BlacHs, and Hispanics had* tfce greatest proportion of low- 
cost ^hild care £rrangemerajj|.' 

» j * 

7.3.2 Families Receiving Partially Subsidized Child Care 

Data from San Antonio and Philadelphia permitted 
clear identification of families who received partial assis- 
ta*rce from an agency in paying for family day care and those 
Who paid discounted prices. There were only 15 such families 
in the"sample, representing 6% of the total saraple^nd 0% of 
those receiving some degree of financial assistance. The fre- 
iguency distributions of costs paid by these families are 
shown in -Table 7; 5 differentiated by study site and type of 
expenditure. Caution must be exercised in drawing inferences 
from such' small numbers oj cases, particularly because thy 
median costs were extremely sensitive to increases- or reduc- 
tions in the number .of cases. The median amounts paid to the 
'caregiver by partially subsidized families were $17.50 in' the 
two sites combined — $14.16 in Philadelphia ^and $23.33 in San 
Antonio. These amounts prohably reflect local ancTagency or 
sponsor-specif ic financial assistance policies much more 
than cost trends. 1 
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7.3.3 Cost of Care by a Friend of Relative 

j Over the total sample, about one-third of the 

respondents reported that the caregiver was a. close friend or 
relative. The data collected make it possible to determine 
whether parents paid less to such caregivers. According to the 
'data summarized in Table 7.6, there was little tendency for 
care by a friend or relative to cost families less than care 
by a non- friend or non-relative. Among the 47 respondents who A 
^aid rtothing, s the percentage of parents who reported that the 
caregi\&er was a friend "or relative (32%) did not differ signi- 
ficantly, from -the overall percentage (33%), 

7.^.4.* FamiJLfes Who Paid Nothing 

IrTTPhiladelphia and San Antonio 47* parents, 20% 
of the total, reported that they paid nothing to the caregiver* 
It is. import ant to know w/k> these families are, T^ble 7.7 
presents a summary of the .distribution of these, cases by- regu- 
latory status and by- ethniqity. Most of the nqn~paying familie 
(42, or 89%) had a child in a sponsored home. Of the five * 
remaining familie!, two received free' child ^care 'from a rela- 
tive, v t)ne of these two respondents named cost as the prime ^ 
^onsidera^ibn in 'the selection of family day care, while the 
other identified the emotional needs of the child as primary*. 
Mopt (68%) of the non-paying families were Black. 



/ 



Data not represented in Table 7.7 show that most 
of the t*Klse III families v[fio paid nothing for family, day care- 
were in the Philadelphia sample (between 72% and 85%).* This dif- 
ference between proportions of non-paying families at the»two* 
Phase III sites can probably be accounted for by the dearth , 
of sponsored homes in San Antonio. 

7.4' .Association of Fees Paid and Income 

Table 7.8 -dif feifeTi^a£ es among the families surveyed 
by the cost of the family day care arrangement and the income 
of the family. The tendency for fees paid" to increase in direct - 
proportion to family income. was strong; the high association 
chi square value confirms thi«fe**lationship statistically. 

Regardless of the strong overall^jassociation of 
income .and fees paid for child care, the^e~were notable excep- 
tions. Some high-income families used low-cost care and some 
low-income families paid high costs for care. The three upper 
right and the three lower left cells in Table 7,8 show that 
48 higher-income' families (31% of the 154 families with incomes 
over $12,00TJ) paid unexpectedly little for child care, and that 
37 lower-income families (45% of the 83 families with incomes 
under $12*000) paid "unexpectedly large amounts for child care. 
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k V Precision is not*possible, since caai&s ate missing* from the 
analysis because of the absence of data unrelated to the 
present discussion. The values presented .bracket ythe 
possible range. ^ ' % ' 
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The- fact that nearly a third of the tiigher- ^ 

income families paid less than $25.00 per week for care of the 

target child suggests that Emlen might be right in concluding 

-that families who could afford* to pay more paid 'a "going 

rate" (Emlen, Donoghue f and Clsrkson, 1974, p. 96). One of 
« 

the important factors in the cost equation is the parents 1 
perceptions Qf their ability to pay more, regardless of any 
objective analysis of family economics. 

7.4.1 Parents 1 Ability To Pay More 

/ 

* ■ " r 

Parents, in' bottv phases 'of data collection were 
asked "The way things cost now> could you afford to pay more 
for child care?" .Among the 287 families for wtfom day care^ is 
not fully 'subsidized,- 109 (36%") reported that they could pay 
more and 178 (62%)* reported that they could not. 

Thirty percent of the^parents in Philadelphia 
afcd Sah Antonio reported that they; could afford to pay more 
for child care, as contrasted to 52% df the parents in Los 
Angeles. This difference may be related to the total family 
expenditures for child care, or it may reflect the effects of. 
inflation of prices between €he times, the Jaw'phases were con- 
ducted. Unlike the Amounts parents paid to the caregiver, the 
. total family expenditures for child care were greater in Phila 
dephia and San Antonio than kmcfog the, families interviewed in 
Los Angeles. < 



*/ Any bias introduced by the ^irst clause of this sentence 
was the, same for all respondents. 
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Parents^reports of their ability to pay more are 
• presented in distribution form in Table 7.9 as a function of 
the fee they paid at the time they were interviewed. Cases 
represented here are those families in Philadelphia and San 
Antonio who paid all\fees without assistance. The large pro- 
portion of parents who reported that they were paying low fees • 

but could not afford* to pay more (78% "not able") may reflect 

» 

the low incomes of families in this category-^- The slight rever- 
sal of trend seen when the percentage of respondents who reported 1 
they could pay more is examined in conjunction with fee currently 
paid (22% "yes" for the low-fee group, 40% for the medium-fee 
group., and 35% for the high-fee .group) may reflect the responses 
of the low-income. families who pay high fees. The parents' 
perceptions of Whether they could afford to pay more raav/iot 
have reflected their actual financial circumstances, as was 
suggested earner. The belief that they were unajble to pay more * 
may have ariWn from dissonance aroused by a conflict between 
their 'perception that .the fee they pay is tag low and the recog- 
nition that they, have not offered to pay more. ^Sel'f- just ifica- 

, % i 

tion, whether conscious or unconscious, may have biased responses 
to this question* 

7.5 . Parents' Attitudes Regarding the Fees They Pay 

* * The parent survey explored attitudes toward the 

amount paid for family day care with* three direct questions, 

whose 'general gontents were as follows: 

* . » *• * 
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o Based on the services the caregiver provides, do* 
you think that the fee is^ too high, about right, 



or a little 



w? 



o- Could you afford to pay more for chid care? 

o faould fc you be willing to pay more for the same service? 

o Would you be willing to pay more for more services? 

These questions are related to a larger set of 
feelings and perceptions regarding the availability of special 
services, the adequacy of present services, the perceived need 
for additional services, the capacity to pay more, and other 
social and attitudinal ' factors. It is important for the present 
analysis that a few of these connections be explored, but a 
systematic treatment of them .is beyond the sco^p of this report. 



7.5.1 



Level of Satisfaction with Present Fee 
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■ , Findings regarding parents 1 attitudes toward the 

■«# 

fees t they paid are summarized in* Tables 7.10 and 7.11. Over the 
total sample of 288 parents who paid for family day care, 63% 
reported that they felt the fee was "about right." Only 8% 
^elt the cost was too' high, .while 29% said they felt it was "a 
little low." In Table 7.10, the distributions of parents 1 re- 
sponses to this question are disaggregated by study site, regu- 
latory status, and ethnicity. The most prominent conclusion to 
be drawn from these statistics is that the majority of parents 
felt that the fees th&y paid for 4 qhild care were appropriate for 
the level of service they and their- child* received. While a 



\ 
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majority expressed satisfaction, the actual extent of that 
majority varied from '54% to 76%, depending upon regulatory sta- 
tus, site, and ethnicity- This concentration of respondents 
in the middle category may suggest a methodological problem in 
scaling response alternative's. 

There were slight differences in the proportions 
of parents responding in the three categories. f The^e differ- 
ences may suggest somewhat less positive attitudes toward fees 
paid in Los Angeles, where fees are in fact somewhat higher, 
fand for care^in regulated homes, which costs somewhat more, 
as shown in iable 7.4. The relationsh ip between -£thnici,ty and 
the parents 1 attitude toward the fee paid is ambiguous arid 
probably depends upon other variables that are correlated with 
ethnicity. r - 

In Table 7.11, attitudes regarding the fee paid 
are examined in relation to the range *of the feeN^rtf the family 
income. Like the data in Table *7. 10, the statistics represented 
here shovj ^^fci^ng tendency of parents to report that the fee 
Is "about right." Responses of "about right" range from 51% ; 
to .68%, depending on the values of the two other variables. 

Common sense leads us to expect that the amount 
of the fee is assoj^ksted ^with the perception that it is too 
'high, abotrt^right, or a little low/ The data reported in Table- 
au confirm this hypothesis (chi square for association = 
12.64, p greater than .02). When parents' attitudes toward* 
the fees they paid are examined in relationship to the family 
income, however, no systematic trend emeijpas. 

* ' ' 3,40 ■ 
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7.5.2 Wiilingness to Pay More * . *■ 

• * ♦ 

Parents were asked whether they would be willing 

- to pay. more for\ the same" ch ill care service and, in a separate 

question, more for more service. , Overall, 59% indicated that 

they would be willing to pay more for the same service and 69% 

/ 

i indicated willingness to pay more for more service. The pattern 
\ • . 

) of responses ^tx^ the four questions/ was as follows: 

o While 30% felt that the fee was too low, 70% saw 

it as about right or too high. 



\ 

o Almost 6(H woulcJ be willing to pay ntore for 



\ 
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the' same service and about another 10%' would 
pay more if more services were included. 
'o Over 60%, however, said they could not afford 
to pay more * the way .things- are 'now. " 
^The details of this pattern will be* examined in this section. 
Table 7.12" presents data regarding parents 1 willingness 
to* pay more in relation to study site. * In Philadelphia, fewer 
than half the* respondents were willing to pay more for the same 
service (48%)/ While 77% were willing to. pay more for more 
service. The dhita* from San Antonio present' k curious reversal. 
.While 67% of the parents there indicated they would.be willing 
' t^rvpay'nore f or *the same service*, only 60% reported willingness 
to pay more for more service. If thes'e data are correct and' 
if the question was properly understood, this paradox might suq- 
gest a high degree of satisfaction with present services and 
an expectation that more ^services" would cost significantly more. 




' , Reported*willingness to pay mor€ fpr child pare 

" m 

seems to have -varied with the amount presently paid) the percep- 
tion of the appropriateness £f^ti*at amount, and, possibly, with 

""the capacity of a family to pay more within its budgetary con-« 
straints. Pe/rtinent data are presented in Tables 7.13, 7.14^ 
arid 7.15. Not all data. are available for a*l sites. - & 

^ > Although in .Philadelphia- and San Aijtonio- the 
majority of parents indicated a willingness to pay more for 
the same service, that willingness declined a.S( the fee. curre 
paid increased, falling £o 52% " yes * among respondents wJ»o 

spay high fees, as reported in Table 7.13. Willingness, tdjay; 

more for more service was higher overall, as, has bee^ nop? 

but t^eire appears toCbe no systematic relationship* between 

Responses -to this question and the fee paid. x 

. . ~\ ^ > 

Data from Los Angeles relevant to the relationship 

between willingness to pay more and attitude toward the present 

SI 

fee are presented in T^ble 7.14. The large concentration of 

* ■ 
responses. in the "about righf^ategory, noted earlier in the 

* ' « 

discussion of parents 1 attitudes toward t\he cost of care, makes 

* ***** 
interpretation of this relationship, risky. The patterns, however 

are cj.ear. Those who perceived the fee to be too high Were 

unwjj^fiiKj to pay, jttore* for the same setv^ce artless likely 

, than bthelfs to be willing teo pay more for more service. Those 

I 

♦who believed the fee to be too low were more likely to be 

* \f 

willing to pay more for child care tifen were those who believed 
the fee to be appr opiate. *Those who believed the fee wa§>^bout 
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The* parent questionnaire contained three questions 

designed to elicit the respondents recollection of the role of 

cost in the selection of the day care arrangements Paraphrased, 

tjhese questions were: 

What were the main reasons you chose family day 
care? (open-ended) 

What Were your reasons for choosing the particular 
. • caregiver? (open-ended ) # 
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right* were aljnpst evenly divided on their willingness to pay 

* 

* * - ¥ 

* more for*" Rie^s ame service, but most of ttfem (79%) were willing 
^ to pay nio^J^r more service • > * 

^ nB^ p * inall Y' Table 7*15 presents the aggregate data 

regardirig the connection between parentis' reported ability to 

* ■ » 

* • pay moire and theijr- willingness to pay more* The pattern, as 

.expected, shows .that a* large portion of those who indicated 

that the'y^c^uld af ford--to pay more also said they were willing 

( 

( to pay more 'for the same service (72%) and for'mpre services 
(80%4» Twenty percent reported they were able tp pay more butc 
were unwilling to, even if services were increased • Those who. 
were unable to pay moreitoere about, eveftly divided on the ques- 
tion of willingness, but when more services were mentions, p 

r 

^more respondents than not expressed willingness to pay more 
(62% versus 38% )• Among those who said they were unwilling 
to'pay more for more services, 76% said that \hey' could not 
f *y m * m \ afford to pay more* ^ * * * 

7.6 Role of Cost in Decisions on Day Care Arrangements -A 



Which" child care options (froro-a pre-defined list) 
did you seriously consider,, and (for those seriously 
considered) why did you reject them? 

The ^irst two questions addressed' the positive aspects 'of the choice 
while the last addressed the limitations ot choices. 

Cost was the most frequent single reason given for choosing . 
family day care over other fortos of day care. Of .the 348 parents 
interviewed, \l% (37) named cost as the primary factor in the 
choice of family day care as opposed toin-house care, center- 
based care, or some other arrangement. In Philadelphia and San, 
Antonio the survey instrument allowed secondary reasons to be' 
recorded. Another 6% (13 of the 212 who gave more than one 
response and who had not already named cost) gave cost as an 
additional reason. 

'7 

The choice of the w particular caregiver w*s influ- 
enced primarily by cost for 5% of the-parents (18 of 348)'. 
Cost was mentioned as one of the secondary reasons for selecting" 
a particular caregiver by another 4% (ten of the 228 who gave 
more than one response and who had not already named cost) in 
Philadelphia and San Antonio. . ' 

* Table 7.16 presents data on the 110 parents (45% 
of the total of 243J in Philadelphia and San Antonio who indi- 
cated that they had seriously considered other day cafie arrange- 
ments before making their final choice. Since only 114 alter- 
natives had been considered, we can infer that most respondents 
seriously considered only one other type of child -care arrange- 
ment. The data of primary interest Jiere. are ^he numbers -pf-. \ 



ti^es cost v/as named as the* reason for rejecting an arrangement, 
after serious consideration. Cost was rarely the 1 reason for 
rejecting center-based care, but it did* figure prominently in 
the rejection of in-home cate. There were not enough instances 
in which other family day carte arrangements were considered to 
make an inference. 

This question does not fully address the problem 
of perceived (or actual)* cost 'in the rejection of child care 
arrangements by type or by case, Parents may fail to reach the 
point of ^serious consideration of *an option, and anticipated 
cost may be a factor in rejection prior to the search stage. 

In summary,' the present data suggest '^hat cost 
was a factor both in the choice of type of day care arrangement 
and in the selection of the specific arrangement finally bdop- 
ted. It was a salient factor for only about 10% of the parents 
suryeye^d. However, it is not possible, from ttfe present data, < 
to assess fully trie importance of cost in child' care decisions* * 
7* 7 v Interactions wi£h the Caregiver Concerning Fees 

Parents in" Philadelphia and San Antonio Were asked 
questions dealing with who had set the fees ani with their com- 
munications with their caregiver regarding fees. Approximately 
88% of the 192 paying parents reported that they had discussed 
the fee- with the caregiver before care began. Whether fees . 
were set at : that time or later, 66% of the'parents indicated 
that the caregiver had suggested the fee while 17% of the parents 



said they had suggested it themselves. For 9% of the cases the 
fee had been negotiSteBx while in 7% it had been established by 
an agency. 

- ' Prior discussiop of cost with the caregiver was * 
reported by only 41% of the' parents using sponsored homes, 
while 99% of those using regulated homes and 88% of those using 
unregulated homes reported such discussions. There were no 
Significant associations of prior discussion of fees with site 

or ethnicity *■ ' 

^ Most respondents (83% of 187) indicated that they 

felt they could discuss changing the fee with the caregiver 
if the fee turned otft to be more than they could afford. When 
parents are considered by ethnicity, home regulatory status, 
and site, the percentage of positive responses to this question 
varies from 77%. .to 95%-. Less ability to di«£i*&s changing cost 
seemed to be present among Whites (79%), in Philadelphia (77%), 
and among users of regulated homes (78%), while higher numbers 
of Hispanics* (88%), more users of sponsored homes (95%), and 
more residents -of San Antonio (87%) reported that they felt 
they could discuss changing the f^e^^j^^' 

Only 19 parent^ (10% of 192 respondents) reported 
that they sometimes had trouble paying fees for family daycare. 
Nine of the^l9 families were White, four -wer^ Black, and six 
were Hispanic* They were evenly distributed according to home 
regulatory status and site. 
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These 19 parents were asked what happened when 
they had trouble paying. None of them teported that the care- 
giver asked, thera for payment. Most of them (14) reported that 
they told the caregiver they would 'be late i** paying. Three 
reported that they didn't talk with the caregivex^ about it but 
paid when they could. The remaining two used another approach. ^ 

*s ^ 

7.8 Summary ' x 

In summary,, the major findings regarding the costs 
of family day child care are as follows: 

o Over . three-quarters of the pareots iji the .sample 
pa^3 the full^cost of . family day care for^heir^ 
child, while an agency 1 or sponsor paid all the 
fees in one-sixth St^the^ cases'. However, the 
families in the Philadelphia Sample were six 
times as likely to receive fully subsidized family 
day care"as the families surveyed in Los Angeles 

and San Antonio. White parents in the sample 

• •* ^ 

were more likely to bear th< full cost of care * 

• v 

than were Black parents, -but most parents in 
each ethnic group assumed full responsibility 
for paying the fee. 
o- ,The median fee for family day care was $26.35 
for families who paid all costs and $17. 50 1 for 
families who received assistance in paying part 
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of^the fee. Families who paid *11 costs typically I 
paid almost 11% of their- pre-tax income for care, 
o Pees paid by parents differed between study sites. * 
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Fanfily'day care was, most costly in Los Angeles' 
and least costly in San Antonio. Care in reg- 
ulated homes cost more than care in sponsored 
and unregulated homes. White families tended 
to pay more for care than Black families, .who 
r tended 'to Efay more than Hispanic families. - 
o One-third or the childrerf received ©are fronua 
' s relative or close friend nf the parents. The 
families of these children did not differ from 
the rest of the sample, in the fees they paid, 
o ' Forty-seven families — about one-eighth of 
• the total' sample — paid nothing for child care. 
Most of these families had their children in 
sponsored homes, 
o Pees paid for child care were highly corre- 
lated to family income, but toany upper- 
income families paid unexpectedly little for 
child care. 

o Almost two-thirds of the paying parents reported 
that they could not afford tp pay more 'for cfiild 
car£ "the way things are now." 

r - 

o Most of the parents reported that they thought 
the fee they paid for family day care was about 

348 
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right,, considering the services they and their 

children received. More thfen a quarter felt that 

the fees were too low* 

o More than half of the parents indicated that y ^ 

» 

they would be willing to pay mQre for the same ^ 
services* Over two-thirds said they would be 
willing to pay more if more services were 
provided* . 

o Parents 1 willingness to pay more was closely 

related to their perception of tfie" prcjsent- 

fee as too high, about, right, or too low. 
o Approximately one-fifth of the papents were 

unwilling to -pay more, even to get more ser- 

vices, despite the fact that they could afford 

4 

to pay more. 

o About 10% of the parents said tha t-cost was the 

most important factor, in choosing f amily jday 

care. However, fewer than haj.f had serfpusly 

considered another arrangement, and very few 

.had rejected another day care arrangement on 

the bagis of cost, 
o Almost, 90% of the parents reported that they 

had discussed fees with the caregiver before 

the arrangement started. Pees were discussed 

in advance in almost all regulated homes. 
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o According to the, parents, 'the caregivers set 
the fee in about two-thirds, of the cases. 
Nonetheless, most of the parents felt they 
- could discuss lowering the fee with the care- 
giver if' they found it excessive. 

o Only 10% of the respondents reported having had 
trouble paying on time; in most cases those' 
parents said that they had informed t'he care- 
giver that their payment would be late. 
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NOTES 



Responses to other questions in the survey instruments were 
used to differentiate families according to whether fees 
were paid by the parent,, the agency or sponsor, a relative, 
or some combination of these.. The cost, data in Table 7.3 
are based on the reports of parents who received ^10 assistance 
in paying child care costs, while data for families in which 
the parents paid part, of the cost and received assistance for 
the rest are presented in Table 7.5. The questions regarding 
cost on the Phase II survey instrument asked, for the cost of 
care, regardless of who paid, while those in the Phase III 
instrument^dealt with the cost to the parent. 

) 

In "the data from 'Los- Angeles, when costs were split 
between the family and the sponsor or agency, it was impossible 
to determine how much the family pa£d. Los Angeles, the site 
of Phase *II data collection, is therefore not included in 
Table 7.5. ^ 

The categories of payments represented in Table 7.3 
and 7,5 are: ~the total amount the family paid to the care- 
giver weekly? the total amount the parent paid for child 
care ' for the focus child weekly regardless of whether the . 
provider is the identified family day care provider qr some 
other caregiver or center? and the to'tal amount the family 
paid per Week-for care of all children under 18. The total 
paid to, the caregiver included payment for more thaitNthe 
single focus child in approximately 6% of the pases. Note 
that Table 7.3 contains percent frequencies and that Table 
7.5 contains raw frequencies* 

A logical approach to the two questions regarding willingness 
to pay more suggests that an ordinal, scale, consisting of the 
values (1) not willing to pay more for more services, (2) 
\jdlling to pay more for more services, and (3) willing to pay 
more for the same services, might be developed to consolidate 
the > two items and simplify the analysis. The* assumptions . 
here would b& that there are no cases where a parent would v 
be willing to' pay more for the same service where he or she 
would not also be willing to pay more f; or more services, or, 
conversely, that unwillingness to pay more' for more services 
implies unwillingness to pay more for the same services. Eight 
cases, all in'Sa-n Antonio, violate these assumptions. 

" i 
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3!able 7.1: PERCENT FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF FAMJLIES BY 
/l RESPONSIBILITY FOR CHILD CARE COSTS BY STUDY*SITE 

TOTAL SAMPLE * 



N« 316 



PARTY WHO 
PAYS CHILD 
CARE COSTS 


Los 
Angeles 


Philadel- 
phia 


San 

Ant An) a 


Parents 




84% 


67% • 


89% 


* 

* Agency or sponsor 




6% 


38% 


4% 


Parents and agency 
or sponsor split fees 




* 1 A DJ 






Relative or other 
source split, fees 
with parents 


> 




1%' 


A% 


-+ 

Number of. Cases 


98 


106 


112 



352 
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Tfcble 7Jt 0OTBBUT1ON OF FAMILIES BY PARTY PAYING FAMILY DAY CARE FEES 
BY TYPE OF HOME AMD ETHNICITY 

TOTAL SAMPLE 

•* N = 313, 305 



Pirty Paying Family Day Care Fees 



SUBS AMPLE 


' i 

Family Pays 
AR Fees 




Agency or 
Sponsor Pays 
An Fees 


Family Splits 
Fees With 
Agency or r 
Sponsor 


Other 
' Arrange- 
ments 


TOTAL - 


Sponsored 

Home* 

www 


29 (35%) 
(12%) 


40(49%) , 
(85%) 


# 12 (15%) 
(92%) 


1 (1%) 
(17%) 


(26%) 


Regulated 


112 (93%) 
(45%) 


5(4%) 
(11%) 


1 (1%) 
<8%) 


2(2%) 
" (33%) 


12fr 
(36%) 


Unregulated 
Homes 


106 (85%) 
(43*) 


2(2%) 
(4%) 


6(0%) 
(0%) 


3 (3%) 
(50%) 


111 
(36%) 


TOTAL 


247 (79%) 


47 (15%) 


13 (4%) 


. 6(2%) 


313 


White ■ 


- 115(87%) 
(43%) 


12 (9%) 
* (2590 


3(2%) 
(23%) 


3(2%) 
(50%) 


133 
(44%) 


Blade 


71 (68%) 
(30%) 


30(29%) 
(64%) 


1 (1%) 
(8%) 


2 (2%) 
(33%) 


104 
(34%) 


Hispanic 


53 (78%) 
(22%) 


5(7%) 

(ir%) 


9 (13%) 
c (69%) 


1(1%) 
(17%) 


68 
(22%) 


TtftAL 


239 (76%) 


47(16%) 


13(4%) 


6(i%) 


365 ,„ 



353 
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Tabs* 7Jt DSTRIBUTIOH OF AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURES FOR « 
FAMILY DAY CARS IK LOS ANGELES, PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 
IN PERCENT FREQUENCIES* 

TOTAL SAMPLE - FAMILIES WHO PAY ALL COSTS 

N*243 



EQUIVALENT 
WEEKLY RATS 


Los 

Angeles 


* 1 


J San Antonio 


Aggregate 


T6U1 
Paid lb 
Caregiver 


Total 
. Paid lb 
Carefhrer 


Ibtal 1 
Foe Focus 
ChOd 


Total 
* For 
Family 


Total 
Paid To 
Caregiver 


Total 
For Focua 

Child* 


Total 
* For 
Family 


Total 
r Paid lb 
Caregiver 


• 


f 


• e 


e 


• 


2 


2 


9 


1 


M-i.n ^ 


. * 

1 

* 


e 


9 


• 


3 


2 


- e 


2 


5J9-9.jfe 


3 


. 3 


3 




7 


1 


9 


.3 


19.90-14.99 


1 


5 


5. * 




12 


12 


S 


9 


15 JO - 19*99 


$ 


6 


3 


7 


13 


15 


7 


10 


29Jt -14.99 


11 


17 


19 


v 39 


29 


23 


9. 


19 


- 19.99 * 


19 


39 


34 


o 


24 




11 
** 


' 46 


39.09-34.99 


33 


14 


19 


7 


7 


9 „ 


23 


14, 


39.99- 29.99 ^ 


' 11 


9 


3 

> 


13 


3 


3 


11 


7 


49*94-49.99 


' U 


e 


10 


13 


9 


1 


16 


9 


MM - $9.99 v 


5 


s 


3 


28 ' 


- 9 * 


9 


5 


3 


60.09 - over.. 


4 


0 


6 


7 




0 


2 


1 


Number of cases 


n 


96 


92 


IS 


100 


100- 


43 

« — V- 


249 

» 


* Median Fee 


$31.74 


$27.39 


$29.69 


$39.46 




$22.60 


$32.29 


$26.35 


Median 
Weekly Income 


$230 - 339 




$173-230 






$230 - 299 




$243 



* Each column based on percent frequencies. 

L Ex cl u de s 15 families receiving partial assistance for child care expenses 

for whom data are presented later in this chapter. 
2* Based on Current Population Report for 1977, 1L8. Bureau of the Census. 
3* Excludes those who pay nothing. 

• *x» * • • • 
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We 7.4: DISTRIBUTION OF LOW-, MEDIUM-, AND HIGH- COST 
CHILD CARE AMONG FAMILIES WHO PAY ALL COSTS , 
BY REGULATORY STATUS AND PARENT ETHNICITY 

• TOTAL SAMPLE 



WEEKLY FEES PAID FOR FAMILY DAY CARE 



SUBSAMPLE 
* 


Low 2 
Under $15 


' Medium 
$15 - $24.99 


High 
$25 or 
more 

/ 


^TOTAL 


TYPE OF HOME 






/ 




Sponsored 


15 (41%) 
(23%) 


9 (24%) 
(11%), 


13 (35%) 
(12%) 


37 > 
(14%) 


Regulated 


15 (13%) 
(24%) 


42 (37%) 
(53%) 


56 (50%) 
(50%) 


113 
(44%) 


* 

Unregulated 


34 (32%) 
(53%) 


29 (27%) 
(36%) 


t 

43 (41%) 
(38%) 


106 
(42%) 


TOTAL d y 


64 (25%) 


80 (31%) 


112 (44%) 


' 256 


• ETHNICITY • 




* 






White 


17 (14%) 
(27%> 


37 (30%) 
" (47%) 


69^(56%) 
(62%) 


123 
(48%) 


Black . 


22 (30%). 
(34%) 


23 (31%) - 
(29%) 


29 (39%) ' 
(26%) . 


74r 
(29%) 


Hispanic. 


25 (43%) 
(39%) 


19 (33%) 
(24%) 


14 (24%) 
(12%) 


58*V ^ 
(23%) ' 


TOTAL 


. 64 (25%) 


79 (31%^ 


112 (44%). 


255 



1 ExcludesPhase n respondent who reported that an agency pa^s part or all of cost. v 

2 Excludes families where respondents reported that parents pay toothing (Phase m). 



Table 7.5* DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE WEEKLY P ARENT^BX PENDITU RES 
FOR FAMILY DAY CARE IN^BHHzADELPHIA AND 8AN ANTONIO 
\ . (IN FREQUENCIES) * % 

PARTIALLY SUBSIDIZED FAMILY ONLY 

^ 4 



EQUIVALENT 
WEEKLY RATE 
(ip dollars) 



Philadelphia 



San Antonio 



Total 
Paid To 
Caregiver 



Total 
For Focus 
Child 



Total 
For 

.Family 



Total 
Paid To 
Caregiver 



Total • 
For Focus 
Child . 



Total 
For 

Fa/niiy 



Aggregate 



Total 
Paid To 
Caregiver 



5.00 - 9.99 
10.00 - 14*99 
15,00-19.99 
20.00 - 24.99 
25.00- 29.99 

30.00 -3S.99 

» ■* 

35J&- ,39.99 
40.00 - 49.99 
50.00 - 59.99 
£0.00 - over 



Humb^r\ 



0 
0 
1 

3~^ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 

d 0 
- 0 
0 

Q 
0 
0 
0 

v 0 
0 
0 



0 
2 

0 
2 

■ • 2 . 
0 
1 
<T 
0 

■ 0 




1 

0 



0 
0 

1 

. 0 
0 

1 
0 

0 

r 

1 
0 
0 

1 



0 
2 
1 
3 

f" 1 ( 
3 , 
2 

^ 0 
1 
0 

. o 



f cases 



13 



Fee 

Median 
Per 




$14.16 $22.50 0 

** 

$173 - 230 



$23.33 $20.00/ $25.09 

, $230^2M 



$17.50 



* Based on Census Bureaus Current Population Survey^ 



r \t77. 
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Table 7.6: DISTRIBUTION OF FEES PAID BY FAMILIES FOR FAMILY 
' DAY CARE BY RELATIONSHIP TO CAREGIVER 

TOTAL SAMPLE - 



za t>- 

RELATIQNSHIP 
TOCABCGIV^ 


No. 
Fee 
• $0 


Low * 
Fee 
Under $15 


Medium 
Fee * 
$15 - $24.99 


High 
- Fee 
$25 or 
more 


TOTAL 


Friend or 
Relative 


15 (15%) 
(32%) ' 


20 (20%) 
(42%) 


28 (29%) 
. (31%) 


35 (36%) 
(32%) 


98 
(33%) 


Not a Friend - 
or Relative * < . 


32 (169?) 
(68%) 


28 (14%) 
(58%) 


61 (31%) 
- (69%) 


75 (38%) 
(68%) „ 


196 
. (67%) 


TOTAL 


47 (16%) 


48 (16%) 


89 (30%) 


110 (38%) 


294 « 



- 



\ 
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Table 7.7: DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES WHO PAID NOTHING 
BY REGULATORY STATUS AND EffHNICITY 
' • PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



ETHNICITY 



/ REGULATORY STATUS OF HOME 



Sponsored 



Regulated 



Unregulated 



TOTAL. 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 



12 (100%) 
(29%) 

27 (84%) 
(64%) 

3 (100%) 
(7%) 



0(0%) 
(0%) 

2(6%) 
.(f00%) 

0(0%) 
(0%) 



0(0%) 
(0%) 

3 (10%) 
(100%) 

0(0%) 
(0%) 



12 
(26%) 

32 
(68%) 

3 

(6%) 



TOTAL 



42 (89%) 



2(4%) 



3(7%) 



47 
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Table 7.8* DISTRIBUTION OF FEES PAID BY PARENTS FOR FAMILY 
DAY CARE BY FAMILY INCOME* 

TOTAL SAMPLE OF PAYING FAMILIES 



N = 237 



RANGE OF FEE 
PAID FOR 
FAMILY DAY 


V 

Family Income Range 




CARE 


Tinder 
$6,000 


$6,000- 
$12,000 


$12,000- 
$18,000 


Over 
$18,000 


v TOTAL 


Low 

Under $15 • 


12187%) 
, (4S%) 


13 (29%) 
(23%) 


9 (20%) 
(13%) 


11 (24%) 
(13%) 


45 

(19%) 


Middle 
$15-24.99 


8(9%) 1 
(32%) 


21 (24%) 
(36%) 


31 (35%) 
(44%) 


28 (32%) * 
(33%) 


88 

(37%) 


High 

$25 or more 

* 


5 (5%) 
(20%) 


24 (23%) 
(41%) 


.30 (29%) 
(43%) 


45 (43%) 
(54%? 


104 
(44%) 


TOTAL 


25 (11%) 


58 (24%) 


70 (30%) 


84 (35%) 


237 



s 



•Chi Square for association « 20.51 DF = 6 "P< .003. Does not include families who pay 
nothing toward the cost of child care. 




Table 7.9: DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES 
BASED ON REPORTED ABILITY TO PAY MORE 
FOR CHILD CARB AND AMOUNT PRESENTLY PAID 

. PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



RANGE OF FEE 
PRESENTLY PAID 


C 

Able To Pay 
More 


Not Able To 
Pay More 


* 

TOTAL 


Low (but not free) 


6 (22%) 


. 21 (78%) 


27 




(11%) 


(20%) 


(16%) 


Medium 


, 23 (40%) 


34 (€0%) 


57 




(40%) 


(32%) 


(35%) 


High 


28 (35%) 


52 (65%) 


80 


(49%) 


(48%) 


(49%) 


TOTAL 


57 (35%) 


107 (65%) 


164 
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Table 7JQj DISTRIBUTION OF PARENTS' ATTITUDES REGARDING FEE FOR TOTAL SAMPLE 
BY, SITE BY REGULATORY STATUS AND BY ETHNICITY 
TOTAL SAMPLE OF PAYING PARENTS 



- SITE 


ATTITUDE REGARDING FEE 


TOTAL 




"Too 
High* 


AOOUX 

Right* 


ni Tittle 
Low* 




Los Angeles 


13 (13%) 
(57%) 


02 (65%) 
(34%) 


21 (22%) 
(25%) 


96 
* (33%) 


Philadelphia 


6(8%) 
(26%) 


47 (50%) 
(26%) 


26 (33%) 
(31%) 


79 
(28%) 


San Antonio 


4(3%) 
(17%) 


73 (65%) 
(40%) 


36 (32%) 
(44%) 


113 
(39%) 


TOTAL 


23 (8%) 


,182 (63%) 


83 (29%) 


268 



REGULATORY STATUS 



Sponsored 


4(8%) 
(18%) 


38 (76%) 
(21%). 


8 (16%) 
(10%) 


< 60 
(17%) 


Regulated , 


13 (11%) 
(59%) 


82 (67%) 
. (45%) 


27 (22%) 
(32%) 


122 
1 (43%) 


Unregulated 


5(4%) 
(23%) 


62 (54%) 
(34%) 


48 (42%) 
(58%) 


115 
(40%) 


TOTAL $ 


22 (8%) 


182 (63%) 


83 (29%) 


287 












ETHNICITY 


Tfhite 


10 (8%) 
(45* 


83 (63%) 
(46%) 


38 (29%) 
(49%) 


131 
(47%) 

w 


Black * 


5(7%) 
(23%) 


61 (70%) 
£ (29%) 


17 (23%) 
(22%) 


73 
(26%) 


Hispanic 


7(9%) 
(32%) 


s 45(61%) 
(25%) 

|- 


22(30%) 
(29%) 


74 

(27%) 


TOTAL 


22(8%) 


179 (64%) 


77 (28%) 


278 



L 
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Table 1J.lt DISTRIBUTION OF PARENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF FEES AS 
"TOO HIGH", "ABOUT RIGHT", OR "TOO LOW" 
BY RANGE OF FEE PAID AND BY FAMHbY INCOME 



TOTAL SAMPLE OF PAYING PARENTS 



SUBSAMPLE, 


ATTITUDE REGARDING FEE 


TOTAL 




"Too 
High" 


"About 
Right" 


"A Utile 
Low" 




RANGE OF FEE 
PAID 








• 


Low 


1 (2%) 
(5%) . 


23 (51%) 
(L6%) 


21 (47%) 
• (30%) 


45 
(19%) 


Medium 


7 (8%) 
(35%) 


50 (59%) 
(35%) 


28 (33%) 
(40%) 


85 
(36%) 


High 


12 (12%) 
(60%) 


71 (68%) 
(49%) " 


21 (20%) 
(30%) 


104 
(45%) 


TOTAL 


20 (9%) 


144 (61%) 


70 (30%) 


234 



BY FAMEiY INCOME 



Under $6,000 v 


2 (9%) 
(10%) 


15 (68%) 
. (11%) 


5 (23%) 
(7%) 


22 
(9%) 


$6,000 - $12,000 


3 (5%) 
(15%) 


36 (62%) 
(25%) 


19 (33%) 
(27%) 


58 
(25%) 


$12,000 - $18,000 


10 (14%) 
(50%) 


38 (54%) 
(26%) 


22 (32%) 
(32%) 


70 
(30%) 


Over $18,000 

* 


5 (6%) 
(25%) 

> 


55 (65%) 
(38%) • 


24 (29%) 
(34%) . 


84 

(36%) 


TOTAL 


20 (9%) 


144 (61%) 


70 (30%) 


234 


f 








> / 

/ 
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Table ISZt DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON WILLINGNESS 
TO PAY MORE BY STUDY 8ITE 

TOTAL SAMPLE 



• 




WILLINGNESS TO PAY MORE FOR— 






STUDY SITE 


The Same Sendee 


More Service 


{ 


Yes 


No 


TOTAL 


Yes 


No 


TOTAL 


' i 

Loe Angeles 


45 (58%) 
(29%) 


33 (42%) 
(30%) 


78 ■ 
(29%) 


57 (73%) 
(32%) 


21 (27%) 
(26%) 


78 
(30%) 


Philadelphia 


37 (48%) 
(23%) 


.40 (52%) 
(36%) 


77 
(29%) 


54 (77%) 
(30%) 


16 (23%) 
(19%) 


70 
(27%) 


San Antonio 


76 (67%) 
(48%) 


37^33%) 
(34%) 


113 
(42%) 


68 (60%) 
(38%) 


45 (40%) 
(55%) 


113 
(43%) 


TOTAL 


153 (59%) 


110 (41%) 


268 


179 (69%) 


82 (31%) 


261 



a 



i 

\ 

\ 

v 
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Table 7*13: DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON WILLINGNESS 
TO PAY MORE FOR CHILD CARE BY 
RANGE OF FEE-PRESENTLY PAID 
PAYING PARENTS ONLY 

PHILADELPHIA A*0 SAN ANTONIO 



WILLINGNESS TO PAY MORE FOR — 



RANGE OF FEE 


The Same Service 


More Service 


* 


Yes 


No 


* TOTAL 


Yes 


No 


TOTAL 


Low 
* 


24 (77%) 
(23%) 


7(23%) 
(10%) 


31 
(18%) 


22 (1 3%) 
(20%) 


8 (27%) 
(16%) 


30 
(18%) 


Medium 


37 (63%) 
(36%) 


22 (37%) 
(32%) 


59 
(35%) 


37 (65%) 
(33%) 


20 (35%) 
(3?%) 


57, 
(35%) 


High 


42 (52%) 
(41%) 


39 (46%) 
(56%) 


81 

(47%) 


53 (70%) 
(47%) 


23 (30%) 
.(45%) 


76 
(47%) 


TOTAL 


103 W%) 


66 (40%) | 


y 171 


112 (69%) 


51 (31%) 


163 
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/Tible IMt DISTRIBUTION OP RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON WILLINGNESS 
TO PAY MORE FOR CHILD CARE BY 
SATISFACTION WITH FEB 
PAYING PARENTS ONLY \ 

LOS ANGELES 



WILLINGNESS TO PAY MORE FOR-— 



ATTITUDE TOWARD 
PRESENT FEE 

* 


V 

Ibe Same Service 


More Service 


Yes 


> No 


TOTAL 


Yes 


No , 


TOTAL 


Too High 


0(0%) 
(0%) 


12 (100%) 
(32%) 


12 
(14%) 


4(31%) 
(6%) 


9 (69%) 
(41%) 


13 
(15%) # 


Abput Right 


28 (52%) 
(58%) 


28 (48%) 
(68%) 


54 

. (63%) 


41 (79%)' 
(65%) 


11 (21%> 
(50%) 


52 
(61%) 


A Little Low 


20 (100%) 
(42%) 


, 0(0%) 
(0%) 


20 
(23%) 


18 (90%) 
(29%) 


2 (10%) 
(9%) 


20 
(24%) 


TOTAL 


48 (56961 


38 (44%) 


86 


63 (74%) 


22 (26%) 


85 



f 



3o± 



4 



tabid 74st distribution op responses to questions on willingness to pay more 
po^phild care by reported ability to pay more - 

tqtal sample Maying parents 



ABLE TO 
PAY MORE 




WILLINGNESS TO PAY' MORE FOR~~ ., 






The Same Service 


More Service 




Yes 


No 


' TOTAL 


Yes 


No 


TOTAL 


Yes 


72 (72%) 
L «6%> 


28 (28%) 
(26%) 


100 
(87%) 


78 (80%) 
(44%) 


20 (20%) 
(24%) 


98 
(38%) 


No 


86 (5196) 
(54%) 


81 (49%) 
C74%) 


167 
(63%) 


100 (62%) 
(56%) 


62(38%) * 
(76%) 


162 
(62%) 


TOTAL 


158 (59%) 


109 (41%) 


267 


178 (68%) 


82 (32%) 


260 



1 
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Tfeble 7.16: REPORTS OF OTHER TYPES OF CARE SERIOUSLY CONSIDERED 
\ AND NUMBER REJECTED 
• \ ON THE BASIS OF COST • 

PHILADELPHIA AND SAN ANTONIO 



* TYPE OF CARE 


Number 
of times 
Cohsidered 

/ 


Percen- 
tage 


, Number 
Rejecting 
Based 
On Cost 


Percentage* 


, In-home care 
by relative 


9 


4 


5 


56 


In-home care 
by non-relative 


"l2 


5 


3 


25 


> * 
Center-based care 


77 


32 


1 


1 


Family day care 
by relative 


2 


1 


- 1 


50 


* 

Family daytcare 
by non-relative 


14 


6 


4 o 


0 


Aggregate 


114** 




io 


9 



♦Relative to the number of times the particular alternative type of care was considered. 
** Although 114 considerations of other arrangements were reported, only 110 ' 
of the 243 respondents reported having seriously considered alternative types of care. 
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Chapter 8.0 



CONCLUSION 



8.1 Introduction 

Family day care is an extremely significant 
phenomenon in the development of American social institutions. 
As _ the number of women entering the work force continues to 
Increase , a concomitant need for child care arrangements, most 
often outside of the home, is created. Some working women may 
prefer day care centers, especially for the three- to five-year- 
olds, but too' few of those centers offer care to infants, tod- 
lers who are not yet toilet trained, or school age children^ The 
family day care home, a traditional American institution, has 
become more important as it has proliferated in conjunction 

with the rising need for care for these and other young children. 

v 

Family day care has ah additional, more .general, 
societal importance beyond its fftjnif icance "for working women. 
• The initial years of childhood are generally considered by experts 

V 

in child development to be crucial in the formation of a child's 
character. Caat in this light, th§ family day qare home may be^ 
perceived as having a major influence on the very nature of 
society. . 

For these .reasons', it is very important, even 

s 

at this e^rly stage of the study of family day care, -to attempt 

• - to surmise emerging, central themes in the nature of this ex- 

\ 

perience* ■ ^ 1 f 



0 
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8.2 a \ Parental Day Care Needs 

Why do parents seek day ^are* arrangements? The ^ 
basic reason that National "Day Cafe Home Study par/ents needed ^^f^ 
day carp was ^o remain in the labor force; some required day * 
care services' in order to participate in training or educational 
programs. Slightly fewer Black parents needed child care to 
work than did Whites or Hispanics. The criteria for sample 
selection eliminated parents using (incidental, drop-in, or per- 
iodic care. Therefore, such reasons as respite from child care 
responsibilities and freedom to shop did not figure prominently 
among the reasons for seeking jchild care., * 

It is evident that parents want their day care 
arrangements to fulfill a number of specific, needs and expecta- 
tions. Not surprisingly, parents mentioned caregiver reliability 
most frequent jyy, but there was a remarkable, even thematic, 
ancillary wi$h for a day care environment that would foster 
conceptual and linguistic development. Parents wanted their , 
children to be well-cared for, and therefore expressed a whole 
constellation of related 'concerns : emotional support for the 
children, socialization, good discipline, a safe and clean 
environment, and adequate opportunity to learn 'physical skills. 
The presence o£ a homelike atmosphere, one of the advantages 
of the family day care home most often attributed to it by advcS^* 
cates, did not fitjure proi^inently in what these parents were 
seeking in day care. Furthermore, parents did not seem to*have 
many special needs for themselves or their children from day 

8-2 




.wjare. These might have' included the heed for long or unusual 
hours* of service,' the administration. of medic&es or other treat- 

« 

- men£s reified to* health* conditions, or spetial care required 
becausefof physical, mental,, or, emotional handicaps.* 

Considering the ^physical characteristics of day 
e, parent^ did nat seem to^find location arid -the attendant 
transportation requirement, problematic, ' tKtough quite a, number 
used homes that were jnote than a few blocks distant from their 
residences* Among other physical characteristics, parents 
deemed (adequate space, lighting, cleanliness, and an appropriate 
temperature in the home important? approximately n£ne in, ten 
^|emed satisfied with thetee aspects of the homes they wer,e ^ipg* 
Parents did seem slightly more concerned about food served by 

\caragiyers' thaji to many other characteristics, 

a* & ^ * -L ■ i 

^ parents were also atter)4>iv,e to group size. While 

it'had been anticipated that many parents would # be concerned 
Wijbh limitj.nglthe numbers of children in the day care \fom^ some, 
it became evident, were interfest6d in ensuring that there would 
b#enough children of appropriate ages fco providl a valuable 
interactive experience^for the^f children in the day care home. 
It was evident that parents would not recommend their caregivers 
to others when they believed tll^it additional children would, erode 
the quality of care. , *. . K 1 

* ' Finally,* parents typica'lly* expressed a prefer- 
fence for caregivers with* more, experience over those with v more 
education or other formal training, if aske*d to make a h$3othe- 

• . 1 • ' ' ' ' v 



/tical choice between caregivers possessing either of these 

two* qualifications to the exclusion of the other* 

it . 

v 8.3 * -V ' Parental Choice '• , . - 

■ ■ ■ - m t 

* w ♦ % 

< Gi;j$fen these general requirements, how did par- 

ents go abput choosing a mode of care and a particular caregiver 
or; caregiving institution? - * 

8.3.1 Choice of Family Day Care ; 

. • ' .No gingle criterion predominated in tire parents 1 

select|jpn of family day care over variou^ forms of in-home^ or 

institutional care. Some criteria,, such as the comparatively low 

cost of family day care,- were primarily parent-centered, while $ 

others, such as the .closer individual attention -that family^day 

J cape c©uld provide their child, were primarily dhild-centered. 

, However, many -parents may have perceived that they had few, if* 
* * 
any, -other ^alternatives to family day care, as suggested by the , 

filing, that approximately 40% of study parents in Los Angeles 

dia notTV^^ceive the availability of other terras of care. For 

^jgse parents the choice ^y^s^a forced one. R.C. Hill, writing 

on* the day care market, has saicj that a cost-based criterion 

may be operative in propelling parertts toward relative care, 

.whether in or out of the home of residence, but he also indi- 

cated that, a^ the time of his writing, not enough was known 

about how parents go about choosing a form of care. 
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New information from the present study suggests 
several pattern* in parental choices of family day care over 
other day care modalities* 

'o In all/ study sites it was found^that very 
practical parent-centered and child-centered 
reasons were of gre&fc importance in choosing 
family day cat;e, while fewer parents based 
^their selection of family day care over center- 
based care oh qualities of the particular care- 
~" giver. QnceT family day ""care was ^selectea^hov^^ ~ 
ever, caregiver qualitie^became the principal 
concern. o - 

o Cost, issues, noteworthy parent-centered concerns, 

%> te ^ " "V 

were critical for '£ ewer fc than one in- fi^e (1?%') 

.of the study parents. However, price it^reases 

might enhance the importance of these issues. 



4 
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o Parents using sponsored care were typically 

assigned or referred to their caregivers by the 

sporvsorlng agencies. , Those' using regulated and 

unregulated care relied heavily on -informal word- 



O 



of-mouth referrals wiltlffLn their friendship and g 
kinship n^works. * - .* 

A substantial' number Qf p§u:epts # ^41%,) reported 
that they had lecicmsly 6<fnstde?ed other kinds of 
fchil'd care *arrartgemen!ts bd forte deciaing to place 



, * ■ tHeir ^tftldren in family dav cate; The 

2^ . * — . jl : _ lv % : .. > 



- alternative 



\ 



most< seriously considered, then rejected, was 
center-based -^are. The most frequent reasons for 
rejection were that the child »was too young* 
for a large group of children, that the center 
was too expensive, or that no positions were 
^vailable in the center of the parent's choice. 
A considerable number of working respondents 
(13%) 'worked unusual hours — nights or variable 
schedules^-and this ^apparently propelled them 
in the direction of family day care. This need 
seemed -to be slightly ^more pronounced among 
Whites than among Blacks and Hispanics. A 
somewhat larger number "of parents working 
unusual hours usfed unregulated care, intimating 
that more flexibility may be available in, this 
regulatory category. , - / 

The result of *these decision "processed is that • 
family day care emerges as the care of choice fpr a great many 
parents of two, three, and four year old children, with income 
care preferred for younger 4 children, and center care or kinder- 
gar ten for five-year -olds. -Furthermore/ it is cle.arly evident 
that family day care meets a need that cannot satisfactorily 
be addressed by centers or in-Home care, even if these modal i- 
ties of care were more abundantly available. 



8.3.2 Choice of the Particular Caregiver . 

Once they have decided to make a family day care 
arrangement, parents must identify potential caregivers and 

* * 

select a particular one. j 

The major sources for identifying potential- care- 
givers were personal^. Parents relied heavily on friends and 
'relatives, though some used advertisements placed by themselves 
or caregivers. Those using sponsored care, of course, were 
typically required to use the sponsoring agency. These sources 
seemed to serve parents well in many cases. However, there was 
an unsatisfied need for information concerning caregivers, as 
indicated by the overwhelming rruraber of parents who ^said they 
would use a caregiver information service, if available. 

^ , Relatives who are potential caregivers are, # of 
coutse, the easiest for parents to locate, though only a mi- 

* ( * i ' 

nority r of parents in the study were using care by relatives or 
close. friends, it is believed that such c^re is actually far . 
more extensive thap the # study sample, given £he limitations 
of -the sampling procedures, was able to reflect. If further 
research -Bttpper^s this, the .government will need to recognize 
that, as regards a significant number of day care arrangements; 
its scope for regulation will likely be extremely limited. 

Most basically, .the particular caregiver selected 
by the parent was chosen -because of her manifest personality 
traits and convenient location, because of referrals by other . 
parents^ and/or because she. was a relative. Parents mentioned 



% other reasons as well, juch as the caregiver's teaching Skill, 
experience, availability, or status as a friend or neighbor* 
None of these reasons for choice emerged as predominant, and 
for this reason it is difficult to bring the parental decisions 1 
making process into sharp focus. Beyond the question of the 
sheer availability of the given caregiver, there is a large 
intuitive or subjective factor at work in the§e decisions. 




/ 



8.4 , X Parental Satisfaction 

Once a parent enters' into 

ment, what is* the level of the pare 

I 

were, /in the main, reasonably well satisfied with their family 
day care experience, and many reported that they and their chil- 

r 

dren had received many unexpected^anef its from the relationship. 
Nevertheless, a number said tl^y had had one or more negative § 
experiences with current or past arrangements, and sqjne vjere 

concerned that their child's intellectual development^ was not , \ 

* # ■ 

being sufficiently promoted. , 
7 ^ Furthermore, the lev^t of parent satisfaction i&ay 

have been overstated in this report because of the operation of 
several factors. First, the difficulty of locating caregivers 
^nd associated parents willing^to participate in the sti^y. Sug- 
gests that Operators of the marginal homes where ,5^d pxfactiges / \' 
and dissatisfaction were likely to occur would prob^l^'fiav^ 
been among those .unwilling to be interviewed. Second* parents ; j4i 
may not have been willing to express, the level of thei£ d^issat- 



isf action when the caregiver was a relative or close friend. 
'Also, somfe parents, who knew they had to^work and who perceived 
their current. ar rang emen£ as the only one possible, may not have 
-allowed themselves to acknowledge the degree of their dissatis- 
faction. Finally, parents, who are dissatisfied with their arrange- 

jnents may well remove their children from them within a few months. 

* * ■ * 

-"8.5 - Parents and Their Experience , 

^ — — * » 

- ; Having Examined why parents want family day care, 

what the^ expect of it, and what their level of satisfaction is, 
•4t\s^rW! be' useful to examine the shape of* their experience with 

< ' ' l * 9 - 

. jEeunily da£ £ar,e. Who are the parents who typically use family day 
' *care services, and* how are th^ir experiences to be characterized? 

» . ..- < v 

6,£.1 • -Profi lQ'Qf the Parertts - 

' * * " — dL — 1 1 1 ' 

* 



*" * % * The parents in the s.tudy were young, most between 
20 and 35,years of a§e.' Their median age of 30 was consistent 

with the observed 'ijatiofial increase in >the' age of parents with 

* * > » - * 

. young children^* t ; # ' * * ' 

* •* ■ * 

* ✓ - " ' ' ^ These parents typically, had only one or two 

small children, *vS^th the child in family day care being between 
, t^o and one-half ana three |years"of "*g«v These were normal _ 
^hlldren having* and limited 'special needs. 

Afc the of 30, stffay respondents earned below 




the median income tor all ft/fr. famines. However, -they worked 
reddminant|^ in clerical, managerial,^ and professional occupa- 




tions, many of which mayrorfer substantially more mobility than 
blue collar occupations, Wid were, moreover, somewhat more highly 
educated than the nafetonai (norms. It can be anticipated, there- 
fore, that" they will, as a group, surpass tfie median income as 
they grov older and. their careers develop. These characteristics 
may reflect some biases in the study sample of family day cexe 
us^s, which may not adequately represent blue collar worker^ 
and o\hers in lower-paying occupations, who are certainly users 

x V 

of family day care. For this^reason, conclusions drawn in this 

- . . V ... — • • 

section are only tentative. 



8.5.2 The Typical Experience 



1 



1 , 
-This effort to illuminate what is central for . 

parents in the family day care experience is not representative 

of the variation in that 'experience, nor should it be. Rather, 

it calls attention to major dimensions of the' phenomenon that " 

may be used to characterize it. 

. * Forty percent of study parents believed they' 

had no ptherday care options for their young children, either 

because of the costs of in-home care and centers or because 

center placements for children of their child's age were not 

available. Many of th^se parents, however, preferred" family day 

^care because of the individual attention it offered their young 

children. Tb-^ind their family day care arrangements, parents 

" typically reliecTon their friend* and relatives, emphasizing 

t 

caregiver experience and^ reliability in the search. Indeed, 

• ti 
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confirming the importance of the friendship and kinship networks 
in their urban settings, parents q£ten settled on a friend or 
relative as a caregiver. 

Many parents had utilized previous day care 
arrangements, though quite a number had moved inito family ^^ay 
care from some form of in-home care, most often provided by the 
parents themselves. Of those who had used a previous family 
day care arrangement, many ha^Tbeen dissatisfied an£ had .with- 
drawn their children. 

Many parents were pleasantly surprised by their 

experiences with a new family <jay care home, and were especially 

enthusiastic about the individual attentipA^given tlveir children . 

They were generally satisfied with ih^lr arrangement, though 

sonie were dissatisfied with the reliability of their caregivers 

and the amount of attention given to conceptual and linguistic 

f i 
development. Only 5%, however, believed too many children were 

in the home. These, parents appeared to be especially disturbed 

when there were too many childr^h younger* than their own. They 

found the costs, at or 8% off their gross income, satisfactory 

those with the ability £o pay /tore were most often unwilling 

to do so. • 

This is a positive picture of the family day care 

I * • 

experienpfrs of the study parejnts, but parental experience is 

nbt entirely satisfactory, most particularly when one considers 

that many parents felt thex had no alternative to this form of 

day care. A substantial 'per cent ffie of parents preferred center- 
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based care for their children, . It is conceivable that had parents 

* perceived other options, a higher level of dissatisfaction might 
have materialized .y 

* A^tew differences became apparent in experiences 
and attitudes among parents of different ethnicities and among 

4 

those who used homes of different regulatory types. Though most 
parents of all ethnic groups were concerned with the conceptual 
and linguistic development of their children, Blacks and Hispanics 
seemed more intensely irtterested in this aspect of family day 
care, a fact which accords with the .strong interest among these' 
minority groups in education as the gateway to upward social 
mobility. More Black parents in Philadelphia and San Antonio 
preferred center-based care than did Whites or Hispaniqs. Bl|Ck 
and Hispanic parents also Seemed more interested in having struc- 

* tured activities in the home. Users of sponsored care also wer$ ' 
""more interested than others in having their children exposed 

^to focused learning experiences, which may be attributable either 

# to the programmatic emphasis on learning in some sponsored hoijjes, 
or to the tendency of parents having this i^t^est to select 
sponsored caxte. 

8.6 Implications for Regulation and Support 

w 

A comprehensive image of a family day care user 
emerges from t£is analysis: a struggling young parent trying 

# 

to advance herself and her family by going to work or 4 seeking 

* *• $ 

.# 

additional training or education. Her high aspirations for 
herself and her family are reflected in her strong intereit ^ 
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in positive learning programs for her young children. With her 
complex and sometimes burdensome responsibilities and ambitions, 
v sjie understandably wishes to avoid the additional problems gen- 
erated by having to deal with unsatisfactory child care arrange- 
ments. Caregiver reliability and the ability of the caregiver 
to provide an appropriate environment 'for her child are her 
priorities . 

X 

Many such respondents, who liked family day care 
* v * 

but held some reservations about it, seemed to believe that 

< day care homes could be improved if caregivers were somehow 

more educated and reliable. Caregiver training programs, then, 

are clearly an area of support suggested by the results of ^ 

this- study. Such programs have generally been associated w*Lth 

sponsored car.e, and have been promoted as^equirements for care- 
ts <. 

qivers wishinq to remain within the controlled system of spon- * 

r . , 

sorship. Given the great preponderance of largely informal and 

* * 
unregulated day care institutions, however, special programs ^ 

* should likely be developed that could enhance learning and reli- 

/"** . ability among caregivers without threatening the integrity and 

v proper functioning of these institutions.^ 

Parents, additionally, require support thgt will 

focus more directly upon them, that will assist them to cope 

more ^accessfully and easily ^with meeting their day care needs. 

£ojftennJiy now receive such assistance from friends and relatives, 

* t/ut. others, especially those who are comparatively isolated, 

with no extended families, .may not have adequate social resources 
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to deal with their 'difficulties. All parents can profit from 
assistance at times. For example, such assistance might be 
directed at providing services to augment parental skills in 
• assessing day caye, and 7 at providing child care information and 
referrals. 
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